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RIVER AND HARBOR BILL, 



Committee on Rivers and Habbobs, 

House of Repbesentatives, 

Monday, January 30^ 1922. 

The committee this day met, Hon. Henry Z. Osborne presiding. 

STATEMENT OF GEN. HABBY TAYLOR, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 

ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES ABHY. 

Mr. Osborne. Gen. Taylor, the chairman of the committee is away on ac- 
count of sickness in his family and he desired the committee to go ahead and 
work during his absence. We would be glad to receive from you any sugges- 
tions as to matters that should go in this bill. I think that is what we will 
undertake to do at present. 

Gen. Taylor. Is it contemplated to prepare a bill along the line of the bill 
that Senator Jones has introduced in the Senate? That bill proposes to adopt 
certain projects and certain other legislative matters are taken up by it. 

Mr. Osborne. Those are Just authorizations in Senator Jones's bill? 

Gen. Taylor. That is all. They ai-e authorizations of projects and modifica- 
tions of projects. It also includes an authorization for the abandonment of 
projects recommended for abandonment under authority of the act of 1915; it 
also includes other legislative matters. 

Mr. Kindred. Are there any new authorizations? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. It is proposed to a^opt a number of new projects, 
some of which are quite important. 

ABANDON lilENT OF PROJECTa. 

Mr. Layton. And to abandon any? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. The river and harbor act of 1915 required the 
Chief of Engineers to report on certain named projects with a view to their 
abandonment, and also directed him to submit a report on any other project 
which he might consider should be abandoned or modified in the interest of 
economy and efficiency. Under that authorization recommendations for the 
abandonment of quite a number of projects that are out of date were sub- 
mitted... .In this bill Senator Jones takes up practically all of those. 

Mr. Osborne. This is his personal bill that has not been adopted yet? 

Gen. TikVXXHk It is his bill. 

Mr. OmiftN]^ I suggest to the committee that perhaps it would be desirable 
to tafee Up and consider these items. Have you made recommendations or sug- 
gesticms to Senntor Jones in regard to those? 

Gen. TAtXiOB. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osborne. It may be advisable to take up these items and such others 
as may properly come before the committee. 

Mr. Layton. Do I understand that this bill comprehends practically your 
recommendations at this time? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Layton. So that if we did not have that bill, but with your presence 
here before the committee, it would be just practically what there is in that 
bill that your recommendations amount to. 

Gen. Taylor. Substantially so. There are a few changes I would like to 

recommend. 
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4 EIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 

Mr. Layton. We will be very thankful for the modifications In order to show 
that we have done something outside of talking. 

Gen. Taylob. I can explain the various provisions there if you would like to 
have me to do so. 

AUTHORIZATION FOR MAINTENANCE WORK. 

Gen. Taylor. I suggest that section 1, which proposes to authorize an appro- 
priation of not to exceed $17,000,000 annually for preservation and maintenance, 
be considered first. That was intended to be an authorization for us to go before 
the Appropriations Committee and ask for any amount up to $17,000,000 that 
might be necessary for the maintenance of river and harbor works. We are ex- 
pending ordinarily from eleven to twelve million dollars for maintenance from 
river and harbor appropriations. 

PERMANENT APPROPRIATIONS. 

A question has been raised as to continuing appropriations, and the Appro- 
priations Committee at the present time has under consideration the advisa- 
bility of recommending the annulment or repeal of all of these continuing ap- 
propriations. One of the continuing appropriations is the one from which we 
get the funds for operating and care of locks and canals and other improve- 
ments where there are fixed structures. That is contained in the authority 
granted by the river and harbor act of March 3, 1909, which authorizes the 
Secretary of War to draw warrants upon the Treasury for such amounts as 
may be necessary for the operation of the canals. That authority, therefore, 
makes it unnecessary for us to come to this coinmittee for money each year for 
the operating and care of canals. If that authority should be repealed it would 
then be necessary for us to make our estimates for the operating and care of 
canals the same as we do for other improvements and as we are now expending 
about $5,000,000 annually for the operating and care of canals which have 
heretofore been constructed that amount should be added to the amount which 
we now expend for maintenance, about $11,000,000 or $12,000,000, making the 
$17,000,000 which is given in this bill. Of course, if we do not need that much 
for maintenance we would not ask for it. 

Mr. KfNDRED. Is that the aggregate appropriation carried in Senator Jones's 
bill? 

Gen. Taylor. That is simply the first section. That is simply an authorization 
for us to submit estimates for maintenance up to $17,000,000. In other words, 
that will give us a standing before the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Osborne. That is for maintenance alone, not for continuing work? 

Gen. Taylor. That is not continuing work. That is for maintenance of com- 
pleted structures alone. 

Mr. Osborne. Where they have silt to look after? 

Mr. Kindred. May I ask from your reading of the bill — I have no copy of the 
bill here — is there any approximate limitation taken for that whole appropria- 
tion suggested by the bill? 

Gen. Taylor. No, sir. 

Mr. McDuPFiE. This is simply a question of maintenance of projects already 
completed? 

Mr. Layton. All of these projects in this bill of Senator Jones are already 
completed? 

Gen. Taylor. No, sir. All the other projects that are referred to in that bill 
are new projects which he proposes for adoption. This first section relates to 
the maintenance of projects which have been previously adopted by Congress 
and completed. 

Mr. Osborne. Are there any other questions in regard to this? We will not 
act on these items as we go along, but will take them up afterwards. 

Gen. Taylor. I think that the amount of $17,000,000 will be just about suffi- 
cient if the continuing appropriation for operating and care of locks and canals 
is repealed. It is about what we are spending now. 

Mr. Osborne. In the event that the Appropriations Committee makes an ap- 
propriation for rivers and harbors this year of an amount agreed upon with 
the Director of the Budget and the Secretary of War, $27,850,000, approxi- 
mately that would be the amount taken out for maintenance? 
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Gen. Taylob. Yes, sir. We would take out of that for maintenance probably 
about $11,000,000 or $12,000,000, because we still have th's general authority to 
draw on the Treasury Department for operating and care. 

EXPENDIT UBES. 

Mr. McDuFFiE. About what percentage of the expenditures in the last few 
years has been for new work? 

Gen. Taylob. We expended during the last fiscal year about $41,000,000. 
Eleven million dollars was for maintenance and $30,000,000 for other improve- 
ments. Three-fourths of the work in the last year was for continuing work on 
previous authorizations, including on the Ohio Hiver all of the lock and dam 
construction with the other improvements. We spent $6,321,955.03 on the Ohio 
River in lock and dam construction, which is included with the other improve- 
ments. 

Mr. Layton. As the result of former authorizations and former appropria- 
tions? 

Gen. Taylob. Yes, sir; former appropriations. As it was explained before 
here, the error was made in the first place of taking into consideration only the 
appropriation bill made last year and considering that that was the amount we 
had for carrying on our work last year. It was only a small part of the amount 
we had for carrying on the work the last year. We actually expended 
$40,811,603.81. 

APPBOPBIATIONS AVAILABLE. 

Mr. Layton. It has all been stated in some former hearings, but I think it is 
just as well to have it repeated in these hearings. How much money have you 
now actually, out of former appropriations, that are available for construction 
or maintenance for continued prosecution of the work? 

Gen. Taylob. The actual amount that we had on the 1st of December, 1921, 
was $28,324,247.89. 

Mr. Layton. Right there I want to make it clear, because I am mixed up my- 
self, that $28,000,000 is all that is unexpended of the money that has been ap- 
propriated previously in connection with river and harbor work of every kind? 

Gen. Taylob. That is all remaining of that which has been appropriated. 
That is all the money that is unexpended that has been appropriated in the river 
and harbor acts of any kind for other work. 

Mr. Layton. But this is nothing like all that has been practically authorized 
if you are going to complete authorized projects? 

Gen. Taylob. No. The money which has been authorized for projects which 
have been adoEjed — that is, the amount remaining to complete projects which 
have been*adopfcd by Congress, would run into hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Mr. KiNDBED. How much of that is for maintenance out of that $28,000,000, 
and how much for specific projects? 

Gen. Taylob. All but $188,000 had been appropriated or allotted to specific 
projects. Of course, the money which had been allotted to specific projects, 
if it is in the act of 1920 or 1921, could be withdrawn from that project and 
allotted to other projects where it was shown to be actually necessary. 

In other words, all of the $28,000,000 that you can count on as being free 
money is the $188,000. Out of that $28,000,000, $9,774,165.13 is covered by out- 
standing contracts and obligations, so that on the 1st of December we had 
unobligated $18,550,082.76. During December our actual expenditures were 
$2,551,769.78, so that that left on the 1st of January about $16,000,000 un- 
obligated for all further river and harbor work, and, as we are expending or 
did expend in December $2,500,000, and in November $2,662,000, in October 
$3,180,000, etc., you can very readily see that by the 1st of July, when we may 
expect another appropriation to become available, we will not have a very 
large amount of money left. 

Mr. Layton. That amount of $16,000,000 is all that will be added to the ap- 
propriations made now? 

Gen. Taylob. That was the amount left on the 1st of January. 

Mr. Layton. It is all that can be added to it? 

Gen. Taylob. Yes, sir; and we will probably spend $2,000,000 in January. 
We will say we have $14,000,000 now to be added to whatever money is ap- 
propriated, and each month that goes by that amount is reduced by the amount 
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spent. I have stated several times, and I would like to repeat again so that 
there can be no misunderstanding, that practically every dollar that is spent 
next year will be money that is to be appropriated. We can not depend on 
any past appropriation as available for next year. 

Mr. Layton. You men to say that by July 1, 1922, there will be practically 
no money at your command? 

Gen. Taylor. For all practical purposes, not a dollar. 

Mr. McDuFFiE. It amounts to going out of business? 

PBOJECTS UNDER CONSTRUCTION. 

Gen. Taylor. It amounts to going out of business, absolutely. Every district 
engineer has been planning his work to make his appropriations last, if pos- 
sible, until the 1st of July. In that connection, it might be interesting for me 
to give you a statement of the condition of the various improvements, or rather 
to show you how many we are actually at work on at the present time. This 
statement was made up as of the 1st of December. You know, in carrying 
on our work we divide the country up into engineering districts, each district 
consisting of quite a number of improvements. The New England district has 
two districts, one with headquarters at Boston, and another with headquar- 
ters at Providence. The Boston district takes in works on the Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Massachusetts coast as far as the south shore of Cape Cod; 
and the Providence district goes from the south shore of Cape Cod to the west 
Connecticut line. In the Boston district there are 22 works. On the 1st of 
December there was one work in progress. 

In the Providence district there are 29 works. On the 1st of December 
there were 2 in progress. One of these was closed down for lack of funds, 
December 24 and the other, New Haven Harbor, was closed down the middle of 
December. 

At the end of December there was only one work in New England which was 
in progress and that was a small work. All the rest were closed down for lack 
of money. 

In the first New York district, which includes New York Harbor, Hudson 
River, and works on Lake Champlain and many of the smaller harbors near 
New York City there are 35 works and there were 6 upon which work was in 
progress on December 1. 

In the second New York district, which includes works on the west side of 
New York Harbor and a portion of New Jersey, there are 14 works and im- 
provements. There are 5 on which work was in progress. 

In Philadelphia there were 7 improvements and 2 in progress. 

At Wilmington, Del., there were 28 improvements and 4 in progress. 

Mr. Layton. For all the rest you had practically no money. • 

Gen. Taylor. We had no money. In the Baltimore district there are 25 im- 
provements and 2 are in progress, Baltimore Harbor and Tangier Channel. 

Mr. Layton. How many contracts involving how much money have been 
made during the war at high prices of material and labor? 

Gen. Taylor. Comparatively few, and the reason why we had money to ex- 
pend last year was due to the fact that during the war we did not make con- 
tracts at the high prices that then prevailed. In that connection, here is some- 
thing that will be rather interesting, to show what the tendency is at the 
present time in prices. 

FLOATING PLANT. 

Mr. Layton. What is the investment on the part of the United States Gov- 
ernment in its dredges, etc., that are used in the prosecution of these projects, 
and how much do they cost to maintain even if they are not at work? 

Gqu. Taylor. A document which is printed as a Senate committee print con- 
tains a letter from the War Department dated May 5, 1921, giving a statement 
of the more important equipment and floating plant used on river and harbor 
works, with the cost. 

The first cost of the floating plant, that is, the more important items of the 
floating plant, which does not include ordinary small items, concrete plants, 
shovels, etc., was $24,319,824.22. 

That is shown by districts on page 6 of the document to which I refer. The 
more important items listed are sea-going harbor dredges, 26 ; pipe-line dredges, 
74; dipper dredges, 41; bucket dredges, 25; canal boats, 53, etc. 
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Mr. Layton. In that work if they were not ever used at all, how much de- 
terioration would take place per annum? 

Gen. Taylob. The deterioration would' be quite an item. Probably the de- 
terioration would amount to 5 per cent of the cost. That would be something 
over $1,000,000. In addition to that we have the maintenance of watchmen 
of the plant while laid up, quite a number of employees. 

Mr. Layton. What would that amount to? 

Gen. Tayijob. That would not be a very heavy expense but it would run 
into the thousands of dollars. 

TENDENCY OF COSTS. 

In reference to the prices we pay, you asked if we made many contracts at 
high prices. .As I explained, the reason we had money at the beginning of the 
last fiscal year was that we had refrained from making contracts when prices 
were very high. We had money on Baltimore harbor and we attempted to 
make contracts for dredging there two or three times. We did not obtain 
very good prices but we did make one contract in 1919 for work which was 
quite important, and we paid at that time 23 cents a cubic yard, and under 
date of November 28, 1921, we made a contract for further work in the same 
section of the harbor, which is a continuation exactly of the work we had 
previously done, but which involved a little longer tow in that the first work 
was at the beginning of the channel and the work which was let in 1921 was 
farther up the channel, and we let the last contract at 12| cents per cubic yard, 
which is almost one-half. 

Another example of the tendency of prices is this : We purchased some steel 
barges for use in the Mississippi River, at three different times, once in 1920, 
twice in 1921. These barges were built to the same plans and the same speci- 
fications. The price October 26, 1920, for four of these barges was $21,490; 
and on July 11, 1921, for two barges the price was $13,880 ; and on September 
22, 1921, for fifteen barges the price was $9,250. 

Mr. Layton. That is for each? 

Gen. Taylob. Each. 

Mr. KiNDBED. Of the same capacity? 

Gen. Taylob. Absolutely the same barge, the same plans and the same speci- 
fications. The last contractor stated that he was taking the contract at the 
bare price of labor and materials and would make no profit and nothing for 
overhead expenses or other incidentals. 

We bought a large number of barges at that time, 15, because we did get 
such an extremely favorable price. That, I think, is an exceptional case, 
but it shows the tendency. All the dredging contractors are practically out 
of business at the present time. We could get dredging work done anywhere 
for low prices at the present time if we had the money to do it. 

Mr. KiNDBED. While that saves the Government, let us hope, for the benefit 
of the prosperity of the country, that that situation will not continue very 
long. 

Gen. Taylob. It would be helpful right now if we had some money to keep 
those plants employed. 

Mr. Layton. Have you got as many badges constructed as you need? 

Gen. Taylob. No, sir; nor dredges nor any other plants. I have explained 
this to the committee before, that during the war, on account of high prices and 
difficulty in obtaining labor, and on account of the high prices immediately 
after the war, we had to let a great deal of our plant deteriorate to a very 
great extent, far more than we ought to. 

Mr. Layton. From dredges down? 

Gen. Taylob. Everything we have, and it would require a great deal of 
money now to put our plant in really good condition, and we very badly need 
some new dredges. 

Mr. Layton. Is the deterioration from use greater than the deterioration 
from nonuse in your plants? 

Gen. Taylob. No, sir; the deterioration from nonuse is greater than from 
use. Any plant will deteriorate more rapidly when it is not being used than 
when it is used. 

Mr. OSBOBNE. We will meet again at 10.30 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

(Thereupon, the committee adjourned to meet again at 10.30 o'clock a. ni., 
Tuesday, Januai*y 31, 1922.) 
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CJoif Mimas ON Rivers and Hasbobs, 

House of Refbesentativbs, 
Tuesday, January SI, 1922, 

Tbe eommittee met at 10.90 o'clock a. m., with Hon. Henry Z. Osborne, of 
California, presiding. 

STATXXXNT OF BBIG. GEN. HABBY TAYLOB, ASSISTANT CHIEX* 

OF ENGINEEBS, WAB BEFABTHENT. 

Mr. OsBOBNE. Gen. Taylor, at yesterday's session you had reached the second 
section of this proposed bill of Senator Jones of Washington (S. 3017), and I 
believe it would conserve time to take up each item as it appears In the bill and 
then such items as may be presented later. The first item is Green Bay, Wis. 
Perhaps it might be informing if you will explain what was the purpose in 
putting those items in the bill. 

NEW PROJECTS. 

Gen. Taylor. Last March^ the Senate Committee on Commerce addressed a 
letter to the Secretary of War in which a number of questions relating to rivers 
and harbors were asked. The first question asked for a list of projects here- 
tofore recommended to Congress but not yet adopted, with a statement of the 
projects recommended, giving the present depth, the commerce, estimated cost, 
and the date of the report to Congress. 

Under date of May 5, 1921, a letter in reply to the request of the Commerce 
Committee was sent by the Secretary of War to the chairman of the Com- 
merce Committee. That letter was printed as a Senate committee print. On 
pages 9 to 12, inclusive, is given a list of the projects which have been recom- 
mended to Congress but not yet adopted. It will be noted that that list was 
given chronologically, going back as far as the act of 19(^ and the date of the 
report of 1903. But on page 4 of the printed document this statement was 
made: 

"A table in which are given new projects, which, in the judgment of the 
Chief of Engineers, should be adopted in the next river and harbor bill, is 
herewith. These projects are given in two classes; one, those of first import- 
ance, and the other those of next or secondary importance. It will be noted 
that in the table submitted in response to question 1, is a long list of proj- 
ects recommended to Congress but not yet adopted, the recommendations as 
to which, in some cases, were made over 17 years ago. On account of the prob- 
ability of changed conditions since these recommendations were made it is 
recommended that no projects for which the recommendations for adoption 
were made more than four years ago be adopted without reconsideration, ex- 
cept the two on the list herewith (Green Bay, Wis., and Clatskanie River, Oreg.) 
where the conditions are known to be now the same as those which existed 
at the time the projects were recommended. It is recommended that when 
the projects for Milwaukee Harbor, New York and New Jersey channels, and 
Sabine-Neches waterway are adopted that the continuing contract authoriza- 
tion in amount sufficient to complete each be given." 

Then from the list of projects submitted the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce selected those for adoption which appear in these bills, S. 3017 and S. 
2881. 

continuing contract authorizations. 

^ Another question in the letter just referred to was a request for a list of 
the projects which in the judgment of the engineer's office should be put under 
continuing contracts for completion with an estimate of the amount of con- 
tract authorization in each case. The answer to that question is given on 
page 2 of the printed list, and from that list a number were selected and ap- 
pear in section 2 of S. 2881. I have no knowledge as to why the committee 
selected those 5 out of about 20 that appear in the list. I suppose 
that they thought they could not put them all under continuing contracts as 
the amounts recommended were too large and they selected those which in 
their opinion were the most important. 
Mr. OflBOBNiB, Do you know why they cut those out in the subsequent bill, 

3017? 
Gen. Taylor. I do not know. 
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Mr. OsBOBNE. We will look into that afterwards. If you will go aloiii^^itli the 
next section, which is section 2, I wish you would take up each one and explain 
it. I think the committee would like to hear in each case. 

CUMBERLAND BIVEB, KY. AND TENN. 

Mr. Clouse. May I be permitted to ask one question here for information? 

On page 2 of the report that you referred to, it appears that ttie Board of 
Engineers at that time recommended a number of projects for continuing con- 
tracts? 

Gen. Tayix)b. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Olouse. Among those there listed I see the Cumberland River below 
Nashville, Tenn.? 

Gen. Taylob. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clouse. Could you give us the exact status of that project that has been 
commenced above Nashville, between Nashville and Burnside, Ky.? 

Gen. Taylob. You mean the project which has been recently adopted, not the 
old one, the old project? 

Mr. Clouse. Recently adopted. 

Gen. Taylob. Work was commenced on «ne of these looks and the lock was 
partially completed. No other work has uv.-en done on the new project due to 
exhaustion of funds. 

Mr. Clotjse. Recently there was transferred from the lower Cumberland 
project to complete Lock No. 8 a certain sum of money. 

Gen. Taylob. It does not complete it, but it leaves the work already done 
in a reasonably safe condition awaiting other appropriations. That was an 
allotment from the lump-sum appropriation. It was allotted first to the Cum- 
berland River below Nashville, but we found it could be spared from that im- 
provement and used more advantageously for the improvement of the river 
above Nashville. That is, the work for which we allotted money above Nash- 
ville was in such condition that if it were left with only the work w^hich the 
previous allotment would permit being done, it might be subjected to severe 
damage during suspension of w^ork. So we made this transfer. What it 
amounted to was we withdrew the amount from the lower Cumberland and 
reallotted it to the upper Cumberland so that they could place the work which 
had already been started in a condition so it could stand without serious loss 
during suspension. 

Mr. Clouse. One other question. I am greatly interested in this project be- 
cause it affects my native State. The w^ork was originally started on the upper 
Cumberland on what is called the lock and dam project? 

Gen. Taylob. Yes, sir. 

Mr.. Clouse. And work was continued upstream to Lock 8, I believe? 

Gen. Taylob. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clouse. There was a distance of some 140 or 180 miles in between those 
locks, the locks just below Burnside being an impediment to commerce between 
these two points? 

Gen. Taylob. I would not call it an impediment. It is an assistance so far 
as navigation above that dam is concerned. It gives a pool above that dam 
and the locks give a passage through which boats can drop down below that 
dam. Of course, it is an impediment to floating logs. 

Mr. Clouse. Can they get through those locks to Burnside? 

Gen. Taylob. Certainly they can. 

Mr. Clouse. What is the opinion of the Board of Engineers with reference to 
that project at this particular time? I see they do not, in this instance, recom- 
mend the completion of the project. 

Gen. Taylob. This is not the Board of Engineers. This is the Chief of En- 
gineers and he was called upon simply to recommend the projects which in his 
opinion should be put under a contract for completion and the Chief of En- 
gineers could not recommend every project in the United States. It would 
obviously have required a greater authorization than Congress would give, 
consequently the Chief of Engineers selected from all the projects those he 
thought more important to put under contract. 

Mr. Clouse. And it would by no means indicate that the Chief of Engineers 
has in mind the abandoning of this project which has been started? 
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fi CONTBACT 



^le Is a list o( 20 thtit were selected out of 400 or 50O 
l>e placed under cuutiuulng cuntraits nuat adiantuge- 
lueite Committee goes a little furtlier under Its process 
<:ts oul; fi\e out of this libt It does nut mean that 
bandoning anv other projects 

It the amount of tlie&e selected projetta tliat are pref- 
it of the Board of Engineers amounts to aouip $116,- 
753,025. Wlien do jou expect that we ore going to get it' 

Gen. Taylor. That Is just the reason why we did not retoumiend aiij moie. 

Mr. IiAYTON. It seems to me that jou haie recommended eiiougb — fai more 
than we will be able to get the money for 

Gen. Taylob, lou see there are four large projects Fast ni\er >ew \ork, 
$35,000,000; MisBisslppl RUer between the Ohio and Missouri I{i\ers $15-,- 
000,000; Ohio River loik'^ and dams $33000000 and t hesapeakf an 1 Delaware 
Canal. $10,000.000 ; that amounts to $93,000,000 out of the $116,000,000 for these 
four projects. 

Mr. Layton. Do you not think that it would be a fine Idea to.coufine the 
engineers to Just those four projects and complete theui? 

Gen. Tayix>b. That is a matter for the committee to select. 

Mr. Layton. These are major projects and therefore ivonld give greater 
commerce because ol their commercial value. 

Mr. Cralmebs. I see that one of the projects you are probably leaving out of 
this list was the Detroit River, which probably has more commerce than any 
other river in the world. 

Gen, Taylor. If it had not been for the limitation of the amount we would 
have recommended still more projects being put under continuing contracts, 
but we Btmply toolc those, as I say. as the most important ones ; and the Senate 
committee eliminated some of those. I suppose feeling tlie amount of the 
authorization was more than they could grant at the present tlm& 

Mr. Layton. It striiies me as being rather a waste of time to tallc about 
continuing projects when the few that are recommended as being of para- 
mount importance aggregating $116,000,000, would take 10 years l>efore we 
could ever come within reaching distance of providing for these few projects 
that are here printed. 

Mr. Parks, I understand you to say that only the five projects will have 
money spent on them toward completion and all the rest of tliem will be 
maintenance propositions? 

Gen. Taylor. Oh, no, sir. The Idea la to give us authority to enter Into con- 
tracts for completion. That is, for exceeding the amount of money that has 
been appropriated. That would be exceedingly advantageous in a project, for 
Instance, like this lock and dam project on the Ohio River, or the East River. 
covering a long term. A lock and dam on the Ohio River, for instance, will 
take four years or more to complete, and we well know tliat we can not spend 
$2,000,000 for Its construction the first year, as that is the whole amount it 
would cost. But unless we have money or authorization for it we can not 
make a contract for the completion of that dam. 

If we have $500,000 and an authoriKation we can then make a contract for 
the entire dam, depending upon future appropriations to get the money ; but If 
we do not have that authorization we must allot the full $2,000,000 to that 
dam and that remains unused from three to four years — the main part of it. 
That is one of the troubles we have had with our very large unexpended bal- 
ances. Whenever we come to the committee for furtlier appropriations they 
say, " Tou have a large unexpended balance." It Is true we did have a large 
unexpended balance but a large part of it was tied up in tliese contracts, i j 

COMMKRCE OK INLAND WATERWAYS. ' 

Mr. Layton. Has the Board of Engineers ever considered this question as 
to whetiier the system that has been in vogue heretofore in regard to these 
matters, that is, what we call little driblets each year for this project, that 
project, and so on, without enough money to complete anything practically, 
and on the other hand the Government Issuing bonds to provide entirely for 
the completion of some of the great big major projects just like they did the 
Panama Canal? Which would be the cheaper to the Government? Would it 
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uot be better to float the bonds at a low rate of interest and then have enough 
money to go on and provide for these projects and the completion of them? 
Take, for instance, the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. Suppose they were com- 
pleted from Pittsburgh down to New Orleans as a completed project. Would 
not that be of inestimable value to commerce between the Alleghenies and the 
Rockies? 

GJen. TAYI.OR. There is certainly a large growth of commerce on the Ohio 
River where it has been completed and every indication that there will be a 
tremendous increase of commerce on that river as soon as it is completed ; and 
if Congress had given us authoiity to make contracts according to the original 
estimate for the whole Ohio I believe the entire project could have been com- 
pleted before this time and at a considerable saving in cost. 

Mr. McDuFiiE. What about the volume of commerce now moving on the 
inland waterways as compared with a few years ago? 

Gren. Taylob, It is very much greater. 

Mr. McDuFFiE. Is it increasing? 

Gen. Taylor. Very much. 

Mr. McDuFFiB. In other words, wc are utilizing inland waters very much 
more than in years past? 

Gren. Taylob.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Layton. What effect has that had on the railroad situation? 

Gen. Tayix)r. It has not had any, so far as I know. As an indication, Dr. 
Layton, of the amount of interest that there is in navigation on inland water- 
ways, I think that if yo.u will take the amount of boat building which has been 
done on the Ohio River in the last three years — 1919, 1920, and what is 
either completed or building for 1921 — it will be very interesting. I will quote 
from the address of the president of the Ohio Valley Improvement Association 
at Evansville, Ind., on November 15, 1921, as follows : 

The following statement is made up of reports received in answer to a ques- 
tionnaire that was sent out by the Ohio Valley Improvement Association, and 
it may be stated that a considerable number who are engaged in building boats 
and barges have made no reply. Nevertheless, the list makes a surprising 
revelation of the revivifying effect of the improvement on the commerce of the 
river. 

Compilation of the reports received from boat-building and industrial corpo- 
rations concerning river equipment built in the years 1919, 1920, and what was 
planned for 1921 : 



Built by- 



Barrett Mill & Lumber Co., 

Levanna, Ohio. 
Ayers & Lord Deck Co., Padu- 

cah, Ky. 

John Eichleay, jr., Co., Pitts- 
burgh. Pa. 

Pittsburgh Coal Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. (built and rebuilt 
boats and barges to extent 
$1,000,000 in 191&-20 and ap- 
propriated for building and 
rebuilding $2,000,000 addi- 
tional). 

Drave Contracting Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

American Steel & Wire Co 

Campbell Creek Coal Co., Point 
Pleasant, W. Va. 

Crucible Steel Co 

Marietta Manufacturing Co., 
Point Pleasant. W. Va. 

Jones & Laughlin Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 



1919 



$50,000 

Not furnished. 



1920 



$20,000. 
$390,000. 



1921 



$100,000. 



Large amount of 
1 I work under con- 
I I tract. 
Installed shipyard.! $170,000 : $600,000 



No report $3,583,000. 

«8f)4,000 : $2,000,000. 

t$525,000 ' $:350,000. . 

No report No report . 

....do ; $90,000... 



.do. 



No report, 

$2,540,000 



1 steamboat, 
$153,000; 1 wreck- 
boat, $33,500; 
marine wajrs and 
shops, $564,000. 



Ten 2 - f o t 
barges, $230,000; 
ten 15 3 -foot 
barges, $277,500. 



No report . 

$811,000.. 
$450,000... 
Nt) report . 
$235,000.. 



Total. 



$170, 000 
390,000 

770,000 
3,000,000 



3, 583, 000 
5,000,000 



No report . 
$1 ,.320,000. 



1 steahiboat. 
$175,000; 25 steel 
barges, $507,000 



325,000 



3,860,000 
1,940,000 
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Bnllt by- 


'•^ 1919 


1920 


1921 


Total. 


James Rees & Sons, Pittsburgh, 








$940. oai 


Pa., had all they could do on 
South American work in 
1919-20, so had to turn down 
work; 1921 building 1 boat, 
S190,000, and estimates on 4 
other boats, $750,000. 
American Bridge Co., Pitts- 








6,000,030 
937,000 


burgh, Pa.. 1919 and 1920 
average 12,000,000 annually; 
same in view for 1921. 
Ed. J. Howard's Shipyards, 








Jeflersonville, Ind., no report; 
built 12 boats and barges in 
1920, value 1245,000, and re- 
built boats and barges (75) in 
1920. value 1217,000; 1921 new 
work, 4 boats, $475,000. 

Chas. Ward Engineering Co., 
Charleston, W. Va., 1912, 
1920, and 1921 (estimated). 

West Kentucky Coal Co., Pa- 






 


2,000,000 

235,000 
1,766,000 

156,000 


No reoort 


1 boat and 15 
barges, $159,000. 


20 barges, value 
$80,000.. 


ducah, Ky. 
Point Pleasant Dock Co., Kana- 




wah Dock, Point Pleasant, 
W. Va., 1919-20 new work 
and rebuilt 97 pieces, esti- 
mated value. 
John Donald, Ripley, Ohio, 








built boat $60,000; 12 build- 
ing, cost $96,000. 
Evansvjlle Ways Co., Evans- 








70,000 


ville, Ind., 8 barges cost 
$70,000. 








Grand total 


31,142,000 











Mr. Layton. What I want to get at is this: If Congress had provided suf- 
ficient money to have completed the route from Pittsburgh to New Orleans, 
which runs right through the very heart of this country, would there not have 
been a tremendous increase not alone in boat building, but in manufacturing 
and all kinds of businesses as compared with the result of making or using a 
little appropriation for this year and another amount for the next year? In 
other words, never having the job done? 

Gen. Taylob. Of course I am unable to say how much increase in business 
there would have been, but there would have been a very great use of the 
waterway as a means of transportation. That means cheaper transportation 
and presumably a corresponding benefit to business. 

CONTINUING CONTRACT AUTHORIZATIONS. 



Mr. Layton. I am only raising that point for this reason. I always think 
that business is about all alike. Some is big and some is little. I knew a man 
once who started to build a house, and he had money enough to buy the frame 
and to put it up, and he had to stop for six or eight months before he could 
get money to buy the weatherboardlng and put it on, and he kept that up 
until by the time he got the house built it was an old structure and almost 
worthless. In other words, do we not lose money by this method of doing 
business? 

Gen. Taylor. Beyond any question we do. 

Mr. Chalmers. What is the depth proposed for the Ohio River? 

Gen. Taylor. Nine feet; sufficient for transportation. In the locks below- 
Wheeling in the Ohio River the sills are 11 feet below low water in the river, 
so that the only additional work to carry the depth to 11 feet will be som^ 
additional dredging, which can be done at comparatively small expense should 
it later be authorized. 

Mr. Chalmers. That is for the Ohio River. 

Gen. Taylor. That is the Ohio River. 

Mr. Chalmers. Now, as to the Mississippi River? 

Gen. Taylor. The project for the Mississippi River from St. Louis to Cairo 
has a low-water depth of 8 feet, and below Cairo, 9 feet. 
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Mr. OsBOBNE. Mr. Layton's idea about that, I think, is exactly correct. If we 
could make these authorizations and make the contracts and get through with 
them it would be vastly less expensive and much more useful. I think the 
difficulty is due to the reluctance of Congress to make these large appropria- 
tions. We know enough about the situation to realize that if we go in and 
try to do anything like that now It will be absolutely impossible of accomplish- 
ment. 

While no one can truthfully charge " povk-barrel " methods nowadays, or 
at any time since the beginning of the World War, there has been no such thing 
as trading back and forth, nevertheless we get very little for the rivers and 
harbors. We come under the taint attached to river and harbor bills 20 years 
ago. The great newspapers in New York and elsewhere treat in a supercilious 
way the recommendations of this committee to such an extent that when the 
committee presents a perfectly legitimate and honest bill, as all have been in 
the past six years at least, we get them through only with the most fearful 
struggle. There are certain sections and elements that fight them tootJi and 
toe nail, and we have the greatest difficulty to get any kind of bill through. 

Mr. Layton. Since I have been here (I have only been here since 1919) I 
have never seen a proposition proposed which I thought had any taint about 
it whatever. On the contrary, I have never heard a proposition proposed since 
I have been a Member, that did not seem to have sufficient merit to justify us 
in providing the money if it were possible to do it. 

Mr. McDuFFiE. Which would be the cheapest way to do this work. If you 
had the monoy, by contract or by the Government? 

Oen. Tayxob. It depends on circumstances. Sometimes it is cheaper one way 
aiul sometimes it is cheaper the other. As a rule we prefer to build by contract 
where we can. When we do it by contract we know exactly where we are 
coming out. When we do it by hired labor we never know how we are going 
to come out. But as a rule our dredging work is done much cheaper by our 
own plant than by contract. On locks and dams it is rather difficult to tell. 
It depends altogether on conditions, how badly contractors want work, wliether 
they have plants available or not, what their bids are. 

Mr. McDuFFiE. Do you not think it would be the part of evonoray for the 
Government to let a contract for the completion of the projects already adopted? 

Gen. Taylok. It would be better to give us authorization and leave it to our 
discretion whether we do it by contract or our own plant. Unless we do 
some work with our own plant we do not have as good a guide as to what the 
work costs. And another reason is the contractor knows that we have our 
own plant and if he is bidding against the Government he will make a better 
price than he would otherwise. 

Mr. McDiTiTiE. I have in mind completion, particularly of the Mobile project. 

Gen. Taylor. We can do that cheaper with our own plant than by contract. 
We have our own plant there. All we need is sufficient money to operate. The 
district has plenty of dredges. The dredge at Gulfport belongs to the district. 
It is working at the Southwest Pass. We have no work for her in the Mobile 
district. We could let part of the work as we have done heretofore — ^part of 
the work by contract and do part by our own plant. 

GREEN BAY HARBOR, WIS. 

Do you wish me to take up the Green Bay (Wis.) project? 

Mr. Osborne. Do you not think that that is a good way to go through these 
items? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. These are all described in a good deal of detail in 
the various documents, but I can give them briefly and save time. 

Green Bay is at the head of Green Bay near the month of the Fox River. 
The harbor has already been improved to a depth of 20 feet. Conditions in 
Green Bay are such that due to winds the depth of the water is frequently 
less than the project depth of 20 feet. That is, the waters are blown out of 
the bay by the wind. This recommendation is to increase the deilth to 23 
feet, so that they will always have a depth of 20 or 21 feet. 

Mr. Osborne. That was estimated by the Board of Engineers some years 
ago, was it not? 

Gen. Taylor. In 1916, but the conditions are the same now, except the coal 
commerce is increasing. It is one of the very large coal-distributing points 
on the Great Lakes. 

Mr. Chalmers. Do you know how much commerce they handle? 

Gen. Taylor. The commerce in 1914 was 871,000 tons. It is about a million 
tons. It is increasing all the time. 
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MILWAUKEE HABBOB, WIS. 

Mr. Osborne. This next item is Milwaukee Harbor. We liave already had 
a hearing on that. 

Gen. Taylor. That is a very important improvement. It is a cooperative 
improvement in which the city is to do a very large amount of work in con- 
nection with the development. Our part of the work is to provide the break- 
water. 

Mr. Layton. The estimated cost of that breakwater is what? 

Gen. Taylor. $4,000,000. 

(See also record of special hearing printed separately.) 

NEW YORK and NEW JERSEY CHANNELS. 

Mr. Osborne. The next item is New York and New Jersey Channels. 
Mr. Layton. Just what does that mean — New York and New Jersey Channels ? 
Is that all the water there? 

Gen. Taylor. No. Starting at the south end, it runs across Raritan Bay, 
around the south end of Staten Island, up back of Staten Island, out into upper 
New York Bay. That is one of the very big coal-distributing centers in the 

United States, and* the commerce using those channels 

Mr. Layton (interposing). Does that contemplate dredging all the waters for 
Newaric piers? 

Gen. Taylor. No, sir; it has nothing to do with it. It does not go up to 
Newark. That is a separate project. 

Mr. Layton. The reason I asked that is when I was there on an excursion 
about two years ago I found the fact about like this : About all the railroads 
that go into New York City practically end on the shores of Jersey. Is that not 
true? 

Gen. Taylob. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Layton. And to carry it across to New York City it must be done by 
ferry. It seems to me that it is most highly important that the depth of water 
on the Jersey side for the accommodation of all those piers and docks and ter- 
minals is very important, especially for trans- Atlantic commerce. 

Gen. Taylor. The shores of Staten Island Sound, as it' is called, or the New- 
York and New Jersey Channel, is not only a very large coal-distributing area, 
but a very large manufacturing and industrial center. A great many oil re- 
fineries and sugar refineries and various industries cover the shore pretty well 
along the whole length and the business is increasing. In order to accommo- 
date that business they need a deeper draft than they have at the present time. 

Mr. Chalmers. What depth are you providing for in those channels? 

Gen. Taylor. Thirty feet deep throughout; in Raritan Bay a channel 430 
feet wide, 30 feet deep. 

Mr. Clouse. General, about what length of time do you contemplate will be 
required to complete this project? 

Gen. Taylor. It depends upon how much money we have. 

Mr. Clouse. Suppose you had the $10,400,000 estimated necessary to complete 
it, how long would it take you to complete it? 

Gen. Taylor. About four years. 

Mr. Chalmers. Is that the estimate to complete it? 

Gen. Tayix)r. Yes, sir; $10,400,000. 

Mr. Chalmers. Approximately how long is the completed project? 

Gen. Taylor. Twenty-five miles. 

Mr. Osborne. What is the usual depth there? 

Gen. Taylor. It is 25 feet now. The project we are now considering recom- 
mends deepening it 5 feet. 

Mr. Osborne. It is over on the other side of Staten Island, is it not? 

Gen. Taylor. It is on the west side. The report states the commerce amounts 
to 40,000,000 tons a year on the waterway under consideration. So that there 
is considerable commerce going through there. 

RED LAKE AND RED LAKE RIVER, MINN. 

Mr. Osborne. The next item is Red Lake and Red Lake River, Minn.,, amount- 
ing to $15,000. 

€ren. Taylob. That is very largely a drainage and reclamation project, and 
'the only appropriation to be made by the United States Is merely enough to 
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proYide for certain expenses of supervision. The cost of the project is nearly 
$800,000, which is to be divided up among the water-power developments, In- 
dian lands, lands outside of Indian reservations, municipal water supplies, etc. 
It was a combination project which required somebody to supervise the entire 
project and coordinate the features. 

Mr. Latton. But the cost of the project was to be borne by corporate or 
private interests? 

Gen. Taylob. All except the supervision. 

CHABLOTTE HABBOB, FLA. 

Mr. OsBOBNE. The next is Charlotte Harbor, Fla., $100,000. 

Mr. OvEBSTBEET. Where is that harbor situated? 

Gen. Taylob. It is on the west coast of Florida, about two-thirds the way 
down the peninsula. 

Mr. OvEBSTBEET. What are the exports? 

Gren. Taylob. Charlotte Harbor is a port from which phosphate rock is shipped 
very largely. The phosphate producing section lies up here [indicating on the 
map]. It lies northeast of Charlotte Harbor and a little southeast of Tampa. 
There are very excellent facilities for shipment of phosphate rock from Char- 
lotte Harbor, and also from Tampa. There is a railroad which leads direct 
from the phosphate beds down to Charlotte Harbor. 

Mr. OVEBSTBEET. The harbor is not very deep at the present time, is it? 

Gen. Taylob. It has a fair depth. The depth on the bar is about 25 feet. 

Mr. OsBOBNE. What is its extent? Do you know? 

Gen. Taylob. Of the improvement? 

Mr. OsBOBNE. No of the exports? 

Mr. Layton. Of the commerce? 

Gen. Taylob. In 1918 the commerce of Charlotte Harbor was 219,000 tons ; 
in 1919, 235,000, and in 1920, 497,000— nearly one-half million tons. This proj- 
ect proposes to increase the depth in the channel across the bar from 25 to 
27 feet. 

Mr. Layton. For farming interests that is a very important proposition. 

Gen. Taylob. Very important; yes, sir. 

Mr. Layton. Where else do we get this phosphate rock In any considerable 
quantity? 

Gen. Taylob. South Carolina; but I think ' probably there is more of it 
produced in Florida than anywhere else. 

Mr. McDuFFiE. About 70 per cent of our output is from Florida, I think. 

Mr. Clousb. About what per cent of this product is exported from this 
harbor? 

Gen. Taylob. A large part of it is going to Germany at the present time. 

Mr. Clouse. For what purpose? 

(xen. Taylob. For fertilizer? 

Mr. Layton. We do not consume very much of it in this country, do we? 

Gen. Taylob. In 1920 the amount of phosphate that was shipped foreign 
from Charlotte was 138,305 tons. 

Mr. Layton. Do you have any idea just what the Germans do with that? 

Gen. Taylob. I assume that they use it for fertilizer. 

Mr. Clouse. That would leave more than 300,000 tons of commerce there. 

Gen. Taylob. 338,000 tons of domestic commerce. 

Mr. McDuFFiE. Do they import much tobacco there? Or is Tampa the 
biggest port? 

Gen. Taylob. Tampa is the tobacco port. 

Mr. Clouse. Besides the phosphate rock what other articles of commerce 
are handled at this port? 

Gen. Taylob. Scarcely anything. There are various scattering items but 
nothing to amount to anything. There are only 320 tons of fruit — 320 tons of 
grapefruit and 106 tons of oranges. Vegetables compose a very insignificant 
part. 

Mr. Layton. As a matter of fact on the west coast of Florida, does citrus 
and other fruit abound as much as on the east side? 

Gen. Taylob. Yes, sir, but I think a little farther north than Charlotte Har- 
bor ; perhaps not as much as on the east coast, but there is a large production 
a little farther north on the Florida west coast. 

Mr. Clouse. Have you any information as to the amount of phosphate in 
this immediate vicinity of Charlotte Harbor— about how long it will last and 
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whether or not it is sufficient to justify the harbor existing, as it seems to 
depend entirely on phosphate? 

Gen. Taylor. I can not answer that now. I do not know, but the indica- 
tions are that it is going to continue for some time — that the shipment would 
continue for some time. 

Mr. Clouse. That would have to be made to appear before the expenditure 
of the money would be justified, would it not? 

Gen. Taylob. You now have a commerce of a half million tons a year. Of 
course, an increased depth would facilitate that commerce. If it were going 
to last only a year or two the improvement should not be made, but there is no 
indication of the immediate giving out of the phosphate rock. In fact I think 
that they are discovering new beds all the time down there in that section. 
Tlie interests that are shipping that phosphate would hardly have gone to the 
expense of putting up the mills that they have and the appliances that they 
have at Boca Grande, which is the shipping point on Charlotte Harbor, unless 
they had reasonable assurance that the supply would last. They have auto- 
matic belt conveyers and large storage bins and drying houses and all appli- 
ances for handling the phosphate rock economically. 

Mr. Clouse. Practically the body of all fertilizer consists of phosphate rock, 
does it not? 

Gen. Taylor. I am not an expert on phosphate. 

Mr. Layton. As a matter of fact. General, to answer my friend's question, 
geologically speaking, the peninsula of Florida is pretty nearly one vast phos- 
phate rock made by coral formation, is it not? 

Gen. Taylor. Certain sections of it ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Clouse. Is it contemplated that the $100,000 will complete the project 
to a depth of 27 feet? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. That is the amount recommended. 

GALVESTON CHANNEL, TEX. 

Mr. Osborne. If there is nothing further on that question, we will proceed 
to Galveston Channel. 

Gen. Taylor. This project provides for the extension of the sea wall, a por- 
tion of which has already been built, and I do not think that too much emphasis 
can be laid upon the importance of completing that project as soon as possible. 
I consider it a very serious situation at the present time. 

Mr. Layton. I think that that is the conclusion arrived at not only by myself, 
but also by the committee the last time we considered it. 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. The condition is such that if such a hurricane should 
occur as has occurred in the past, it might block off Galveston entirely from 
the deep water. 

Mr. Layton. Taking into account the importance of that port as a main 
outlet for the enormous territory and its tremendious products, and the ex- 
posure to a really devastating tide that might come in there from a violent 
storm, it was concluded that it was a matter of paramount importance to com- 
plete that wall. 

Gen. Taylor. Yes. The city is cooperating very heavily, considering the size 
of the city. The city itself is protected by the sea wall which extends along 
the Gulf front. This extension is solely for the benefit of the channel. 

Mr. Clouse. Can you tell us whether or not the city has donated lands to the 
extent of about six hundred acres? 

Gen. Taylor. Oh, yes. All the conditions have been fully met. 

(See also record of special hearing in separate pamphlet.) 

WILI^METTE SLOUGH, OREO. 

Mr. McDuFFiE. Let's go to the next item, which is Willamette Slough, Oreg. 

Gen. Taylor. It is an outlet of Willamette River and leaves the river near 
the Columbia River and forms a slough about 20 miles long below the mouth of 
Willamette. It is used a great deal by small boats and saw mills and other 
manufacturing industries along the slouch. Originally in an endeavor to deepen 
the mouth of the Willamette River the water at the head of Willamette Slough, 
was cut off by some dams and dikes; that was before there was any business 
on the slough. With the growth of business on the slough those dikes have be- 
come a serious obstruction to navigation, and the proposition here is to take 
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liem out. We have already made an opening through them, but it is a rather 
iangerouB condition there at the present time. 

Mr. McDuFFiE. I notice that Uie amount is small. 

Gen. Tatlob. $46,000; yes, sir. 

PAWTUCKET HIVEB, K. I. 

Mr. OsBOBNE. The next item is Pawtucket River, R. I. 

Gen. Taylob. Pawtucket River is a small stream on which navigation extends 
from Providence to Pawtucket. It is used largely for carrying coal. The upper 
part of the river is through a rocky section. The channel is very narrow and 
the proposition here is to widen the channel a small amount near the upper end 
througli the ledge rock. The channel is only 50 f«^<^t wide now, and it is pro- 
posed to widen It to 100 feet. It is quite necesc emove dangers to navi- 
gation. It is a rocky bottom and barges striking are likely to be seriously 
damaged. 

SABINB-NECHES WATEBWAY, TEX. 

Mr. McDuFFiE. Sabine-Neches waterway in Texas is the next Item. 
Gen. Taylob. The dimensions for that waterway are undoubtedly insufficient 
for the commerce that is actually using it. The cities of Port Arthur, Beau- 
mont, and Orange are all interested in this, improvement. Beaumont and Port 
Arthur are already very large oil-producing sections, and oil has recently been 
found at Orange and that will add to the commerce. 
Mr. McDuFFiE. What is the present depth? 
Gen. Tayiob. Twenty-six feet. 

Mr. Ci/)USE. In addition to the crude oil there, there is considerable timber, 
is there not? 

Gen. Taylob. There has been some timber at Orange, but that is diminish- 
ing. I do not think the timber is of sufficient importance to have very much 
effect on the improvement. At the time we made the recommendation we did 
not recommend any dredging up the Orange, but since this report has been 
made they have, as I say, opened up new oil fields, which will be naturally 
tributary to Orange, and because of changed conditions they have asked that 
this report be referred back to the Board of Engineers for reconsideration so 
far as the branch up to Orange is concerned. It does not affect the main part 
of the report. The main part is deepening Sabine Pass, the channel to Port 
Arthur, the Sabine-Neches Canal, and the Neces River up to Beaumont. The 
project heretofore adopted provides for a channel 25 feet deep at mean low 
Gulf level, 90 feet wide through the land, 115 feet wide in the open lake, 150 
feet wide in the rivers and suitably widened where it enters the rivers, ex- 
tending from Port Arthur Canal through the Sabine-Neches Canal to the 
mouth of the Neches River, and from the mouth of the Neches River to Orange 
on the Sabine River, and from the mouth of the Neches River to Beaumont 
on the Neches River. 
Mr. McDuFFiE. I thing that we had a hearing on that. 

Gen. Taylob. The natural order of work will be that we start at the lower 
end and work up. It will be some time before we get up to the Orange sec- 
tion of the Improvement anyway. So that the reference of that particular 
part of the project back should not have any effect upon the adoption of the 

project as a whole. 

Mr. Clouse. Assuming that the major part of the estimate was available, 
that is, $1,580,500, about how long would it take to complete it? 

Gen. Taylob. Probably three years. 

Mr. OsBOBNE. I notice in several reports of the Board of Engineers where 
the people are asking for greater depth in referring to this channel— they refer 
to the large amount of tonnage that goes through this channel. About 8,000,000 
tons goes through a 26-foot channel. 

Gen. Taylob. The modem oil tanker draws about 30 feet, so that they are 
not able now to load to their fuU capacity. They take on a partial load at Beau- 
mont, or Port Neches, as they call it, where a refinery is situated below Beau- 
mont, or at Port Arthur, and then go to the basin at the entrance to the pass 
^here they complete loading 

(See also record of special hearing, printed separately.) 
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COLUMBIA AND WILLAMETTE BIVER8, OSEO. AND WASH, 

Mr. OSBOBNE. The next item is Columbia and Willamette Rivers, Oreg. and 
WaslL, $1,750,000. 

Gen. Taylob. That report recommends certain modifications in the project, 
but without an increase of the project depth, which is 30 feet. We are able 
to maintain that only part of the year, on account of the periodical or annual 
rises of the Columbia River, which is a sediment-bearing stream. At certain 
times of the year the project depth is not maintained. We now propose to put 
in additional dikes for the purpose of contracting the river at certain critical 
sections and build an additional dredge for use on the river with the idea of 
maintaining the 30 feet throughout the year. That is the important thing. 
And also to give it increased width in certain sections. 

(See also record of special hearing printed separately.) 

LOCAL PABTICIPATION IN EXPENSE. 

Incidentally I may say that the Port of Portland, so called, which is an organi- 
zation authorized under the State law and which includes Portland and vicinity, 
and certain adjacent territory, is authorized by the State law to levy a tax 
for the improvement of the river, and the Port of Portland contributed very 
largely to the improvement of this river. In fact, I think altogether they have 
contributed as much as the United States. We are working on the river now 
and they are cooperating with us. They -have dredges of their own. Under 
the conditions of the project they agreed to maintain the depth entirely in 
Willamette River. They not only do that, but when that is through they have 
put their dredges on the Columbia River to complete certain work. They are 
helping us out in our work as much as we are helping them out. 

Mr. McDuFFiE. I think a good many cities on the western coast have those 
port districts under the State law. The State law permits them to assess taxes 
within the confines of the district for that purpose. 

Gen. Taylob. Yes. That was started in Portland, I think — that port, so 
called, has been in existence 30 years. 

Mr. McDuFFiE. Have you any idea how big the districts are? Does it take 
in only the city limits? 

Gen. Taylob. No; Portland, I think, takes in the county in which the city 
is situated. In other districts it takes in certain counties. For instance, where 
the timberlands are, it takes in the watersheds — takes in all the timberland 
tributary to the harbor under improvement. 

Mr. McDuFFiE. It does not apply throughout the State. Each port is local? 

Gen. Taylob. Yes, sir. Each port is organized to contribute to a certain 
port and the territory is described in the law. 

Mr. Osbobne. I will. state that Los Angeles has done considerable work in 
that way — ^Just the municipality. Los Angeles has expended twice as much 
on the harbor as has the National Government. With what we have on hand 
we will shortly have expended $15,500,000. 

Mr. Layton. Is that on waterways? 

Mr. Osborne. That is on Los Angeles and Long Beach Harbors, but includes 
what was spent on terminal improvements. 

Gen. Taylor. This Portland money was all spent on the river, but, in addi- 
tion to that, they have what they call the port commission, which builds docks, 
etc., and they have spent very large sums in addition to the sums spent by 
the port of Portland. There are two distinct organizations — the port of Port- 
land, which works on the river, and the port commission, which works on the 
land. 

Mr. McDuFFiE. I am wondering if you know whether or not the bonds issued 
oh these projects have been able to pay the interest In other words, have the 
facilities taken care of themselves as a general proposition on the western 
coast? 

Gen. Taylor. So far as I know* I have never heard of a case where they 
failed to pay. 

Mr. Osborne. I think the bonds are not dependeiit upon the income. 

Gen. Taylob. No ; they are repayable by taxation. 

Mr. Osborne. Our bonds are all at a premium in Los Angeles, but the city 
takes care of them. They are not dependent on the income. 

Gen. Taylor. At some of those small ports on the Oregon Coast, where 
there are lumber plants, the timber holdings are hefd very largely by a few 
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large companies^ and in assessing the tax it is so laid that those companies 
will very largely have to pay the taxes, so that the man who is benefited by 
the project is the man who pays for it. 

Mr. OSBOBNE. There was a rather interesting condition in California. Many 
.ye^r^ago the State issued its bonds for San Francisco to construct terminal 
facilities, etc.; but when it came to Los Angeles, at a time when tlie politics 
of the State were in the hands of a large corporation, Los Angeles preferred 
to issue its own bonds, and thus hiis not permitted the State to control the 
harbor. The fear was that the power of the State, thus controlled, would be 
used to the disadvantage of the city, and the city preferred to issue its owa 
bonds, which it has done to the extent of about $12,000,000. 

(Thereupon, at 12 o'clock, the committee adjourned.) 



Committee on Rivers and Habbors, 

House of Representatives, 
Thursday, February 2, 1922, 

The committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., and after considering the cut-off on 
the M'ssourl River at Glasgow proceeded to the further reconsideration of 
S. 3017. 

CLATSKANIE RIVER, OREO. 

The Chairman. I think the next item is the Clatskanle River, Oreg. 

Gen. Taylor. The Clatskanie River, Oreg., project has not formally been 
adopted, but the 1918 river and harbor act authorized its maintenance. That 
has been interpreted as giving author 'ty to maintain a project of the dimensions 
given in this report, but in order to have it definitely and clearly understood I 
think it would be much better if this could be adopted in accordance with the 
report. That would fix it and remove any question or doubt as to what the 
proje<^t is. The other way it is indefinite and it might be interpreted as an 
authorization to maintain almost anything. 

The Chairman. Have we anything on this except the report of the district 
engineer? That does not seem to give us any details as to the benefits to be 
obtained. 

Gen. Taylor. The report is in document 698, Sixty-fourth Congress, first ses- 
sion, which you have there. That gives the details and the reasons for it. 

The Chairman. Yes. That is general. It does not seem to state whether 
there is trafllc. 

Gen. Taylor. It says on page 3 of that document that the trafiic is all by 
water and that there were 131,127 tons in 1914. This is a very small project. 
It is simply for the maintenance of a small channel. 

The Chairman. It is really a part of the Columbia River, is It not? 

Gen. Taylor. It is a feeder to the Columbia River. It is a little branch of the 
Columbia River. 

The annual report for 1921 gives commerce statistics for the past five years, 
as follows. This appears on page 1879 : 1916, 8,313 tons ; 1917, 15,623 ; 1918, 
14,895 ; 1919, 23,763 ; 1920, 16,327. Those are short tons. 

The Chairman. In other words, there was a steady growth from 1916 until 
the period of depression in 1920? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes; that is right. 

The total expenditures are very small, as seen from the table just below. The 
total expenditures for a period of five years amounted to only $5,500, or about 
$1,000 a year. 

The Chairman. Taking it all in all, you think that small project should be 
adopted? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes; I do. 

For the sake of clearness I think it should, even though the act of 1918 might 
be taken as an adoption. 

MAMABONECK HABBOB, N. Y. 

The Chaibman. We come next to Mamaroneck Harbor, N. Y., in accordance 
with report snbmitted in House Document No. 651, Sixty-s'xth Congress, sec- 
ond session, $103,000. 
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Gen. Taylob. This liarbor is on the north shore of Long Island Sound, about 
27 miles by water from the Battery, New York City. It extends, from the 
sound to a fixed bridge in the village of Mamaroneck, a distance of about 1 
mile. The existing project, adopted by the river and harbor act of July 25, 
1912, provides for a channel 7 feet deep at mean low water and 80 feet wide 
from the head of the bay to a turning basin near the head of the proposed 
improvement, 100 feet wide at the upper wharves, 50 to 40 fet wide just below 
the fixed bridge at the Boston Post Road, and 80 feet wide for a distance of 
approximately 300 feet east of the turning basin. The mean range of tide 
is 7.3 feet. The project was completed in 1917 at a cost of $53,751.46. The 
amount expended on all projects to June 30, 1918, was $93,751.46. 

The commerce of the harbor is of a miscellaneous character, and in 1914 
amounted to 74,985 tons, valued at $875,106. The commerce is handled over 
five wharves, which have proved to be insufficient, and the village authorities 
have taken steps toward the construction of a new and extensive wharf to be 
open to the public and connected with the interior rail lines. The present 
depth of 7 feet is inadequate for the boats generally used in the vicinity and 
which could be most economically used at this harbor, and to overcome this 
difficulty an increase of depth to 10 feet is desired. The cost of a channel. 
10 feet deep at mean low water and 100 feet wide from deep water in the sound 
to off Orienta Point and thence 80 feet wide to the head of navigation, with 
some additional anchorage area, is estimated at $103,000. 

That is the recommendation which is made by the district engineer to the 
Board of Engineers and to the Chief of Engineers. 

The Chairman. What, in addition to the purely water situation at Mama- 
roneck, is there to be considered? It is a very rapidly growing community, is 
it not? 

Gen. Taylob. Yes. 

The Chaibman. A community where property values and population are 
growing like weeds? 

Gen. Taylor. Very rapidly, indeed. It is practically within the city limits. 

The Chairman. This is simply preliminary. That is the kind of harbor that 
is going to need continual improvement. 

Gen. Taylor. Very possibly, but a great many of the smaller harbors around 
•New York have a project adopted for their improvement of 12 feet in depth. 
They will accommodate, with the tide, boats that use the New York Barge 
Canal. That has been found a very satisfactory depth for those smaller har- 
bors. A great many of the smaller harbors on Long Island, and even up to 
Connecticut and as far as Rhode Island, have a 12-foot depth. That has be- 
come almost the standard depth. We have endeavored, as far as possible, to 
make that depth 12 feet, or such a lesser depth as with the tide would give 
them the usual depth of 12 feet. 

The Chairman. I notice that this says 10 feet. 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, but with the tide it will give a full 12-foot depth. Tt will 
give that depth only for a part of the day, of course, but the excavation is 
probably rock, and it would be very expensive to ^et the extra 2 feet. That 
is the reason that it is limited to 10 feet. 

The Chairman. Are there any questions gentlemen of the committee desire 
to ask? 

Mr. Bond. It sems to me it is a project that ought to be approved. 

The Chairman. That is a rapidly developing place, is it not? 

Mr. Bond. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Layton. Do you have transportation service by water? 

Mr. Bond. Oh, yes. 

The Chairman. I have been told that Henry M. Flagler bought real estate 
there that increased enormously in value. Someone called my attention to 
that fact as an instance of his farsightedness. I have seen his place from a 
distance. I have motored by there. It does seem there can be no question 
about this. It is an exceptionally worthy project. I think we might as well 
pass on. 

GOOSE CREEK, TEX. 

The next is Goose Creek, Tex. 

Gen. Taylor. Goose Creek is a tributary to the Houston Ship Channel. 
It enters either the Houston Ship Channel or Galveston Bay at a point very 
aear where the Houston Ship Channel enters it. 
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Mr. Osborne. It is an unfortunate thing that so many of the southern 
streams are called Goose Creek, or something like that. If they had the good 
fortune to b6 called Grand River, or by some similar name, they would not 
meet with such difficulties when the question of appropriations is brought up 
on the floor of the House. 

The Chairman. Just what is this? 

Gen. TAYLOR. This is near one of the new oil fields in Texas. 

The Chairman. Is this Goose Creek here? [indicating on map.] 

Gen. Taylor. It is a little stream that enters the Houston Ship Channel a 
short distance from Galveston Bay. What is desired is simply a channel upon 
which they can take the material used in the oil fields. 

Mr. Layton. This is in the new oil field country? 

Geri. Taylor. Yes. The principal thing now is the pipe and the material 
that is taken up the stream to the oil field. 

The Chairman. Is that shown in the report? 

Gen. Taylor. There are 31 miles navigable ; that is all. 

The Chairman. It seems that the channel from the Houston Ship Channel 
to the mouth of the creek has been improved by private interests, and this 
project is to dredge that to a depth of 10 or 12 feet. As shown now, it is about 
7 feet. What they want is to dredge it out to the former depth and then to 
carry that dredging up the creek as far as commerce requires? 

Gen. Taylor. What they wish is for us to take over and maintain the work 
they have already done. That we could very readily do, as our dredges are 
working in that vicinity on the ship channel, and are passing by there fre- 
quently. It would be a small expense. The commerce r\ins into millions of 
dollars in value. It seems a very small amount to appropriate. 

The Chairman. The value of the oil alone is $3,000,000 a year, and they 
say this waterway carries $9,000,000 a year of commerce. 

Gen. Taylor. That is the amount that is shipped from points on Goose Creek. 

The Chairman. One way? 

Gen. Taylor. One way. 

CALCASIEU RIVER AND INTRACOASTAL WATERWAY FROM CALCASIEU RIVER TO SABINE 

RIVER, LA. 

The Chairman. The next item is Calcasieu River, La. What would that 
be in? - 

Gen. Taylor. That is in the New Orleans district report. 

This Calcasieu River project will be from here [indicating on mapl down to 
the lake. 

The Chairman. What do you call that there? 

Gen. Taylor. This [indicating on map J is Calcasieu Lake. The intracoastal 
canal cuts across on this line here [indicating] just about like that [illustrat- 
ing] and enters the river about here [indicating]. That canal has a project 
depth of 12 feet. There are shoals in the river between the channel and this 
point. [Indicating.] What is wanted is that the river shall be deepened to 
a depth of 12 feet down to that point [indicating] ; in other words, give them 
the same depth in the river as they have in the canal. 

The Chairman. Let us see what they say, in a general way. 

Gen. Taylor. You will find it on page 4. 

Mr. Layton. How far up that river do they want to go? 

Gen. Taylor. Up to Lake Charles. 

On the next page of this same bill, Mr. Chairman, in lines 14 to 17, you will 
find another item — waterways. Calcasieu River, La., to Sabine River, in accord- 
ance with letter of the Chief of Engineers, dated August 13, 1921, to the 
chairman, Committee on Commerce, of the Senate (not yet printed), $500,000. 

The project for the waterway, Calcasieu River, La., to Sabine River was 
originally 9 feet. It was to be a cooperative project at a cost of $460,000, of 
which the Government of the United States was to pay one-half and the local 
interests were to pay the other half. The local interests, in raising their 
funds, raised a little more than $230,000, and they thought that they would 
like to have the waterway deepened as much as their funds would permit. 
They were willing that all the money they had raised, which was more than 
the sum required, should be expended in improving the waterway. They, ac- 
cordingly, came to Congress and asked that the project be modified so as to 
cBvry it on to the extent that available funds would permit. On account of 
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conditions, however, it was found that they would not be able to deepen the^ 
channel to 12 feet, but would have to make it 9. Reconsideration of the project 
is now asked, and we are recommending that the channel's depth be fixed at 
12 feet. The local interests are particularly interested and say that if the 
Government will spend enough money to deepen it to 12 by 90. they will put 
up the necessary funds to make it 30 by 125. 

The Chairman. You mean a depth of 25 feet? 

Gen. Taylor. They are willing to pay the difference between what it will 
cost to make it 12 by 90 and what it will cost to make it 25 by 125. 

Mr. Layton. What are the reasons and the justifiCiitlons on the part of the 
local interests for this? 

Gen. Taylor. They have a number of reasons for it. In the first place it is 
a large lumber shipping point. 

The Chairman. Is it cypress? 

Gen. Taylor. No ; it is yellow pine. There is also one of the largest suiphur 
mines in the country near there. A large part of the sulphur used comes from 
there. 

The Chairman. I thought that all sulphur came from the Texas ports. 

Gen. Taylor. Part of it comes from near Freeport, Tex. That is one produc- 
ing point, and the vicinity of Lake Charles is another producing point. There 
is a town there called Sulphur. It is a short distance from Lake Charles. I 
was down there two years ago and I saw one pile of sulphur with a million tons 
in it, or, at least, it had had a million tons. They had reduced it somewhat 
at that time, so that there were probably between seven and eight hundred 
thousand tons of sulphur in that one pile. 

The Chairman. Do you regard that as permanent? 

Gen. Taylor. Undoubtedly. 

The local interests believe that the railroad connections are such that, having 
direct northern connections, they will become a large shipping iwint for the 
railroads that center at that point. 

Mr. Layton. Do you mean interline; that is, not just this immediate terri- 
tory? 

Gen. Taylor. Oh, no; not the immediate vicinity. The Lake Charles & 
Northern, the Kansas City Southern, the Missouri Pacific, and the Southern 
Pacific come in there. There are four railroads that center at Lake Charles. 
The Kansas City Southern Is the direct northern route. They believe that with 
25 feet depth of water they will become an important shipping point. 

Mr. Layton. In other words, it is not just for the locality itself? 

Gen. Taylor. Oh, no ; they could not afford to put up that much money if it 
were. It will cost them more than it will the Government of the United 
States. 

The Chairman. I do not quite understand this. Gen. Taylor. Here are the 
railroads at the head of I^ake Charles. We are going to improve in a southerly 
direction, but the railroads run north. 

Gen. Taylor. The city of Lake Charles will be the- head of navigation. 

The Chairman. Your idea is that the traffic will come in from the Gulf? 

Gen. Taylor. It will come In through the Sabine waterway. They now have 
25 feet up to Orange, which is this point here on the map. [Indicating.] 

The Chairman. It is just southwest? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes; southwest. 

The Chairman. About how far? 

Gen. Taylor. It is about 40 miles. 

The Chairman. From Lake Charles to Orange it is improved, is it? 

Gen. Taylor. The intercoastal canal leads from the Sabine River over to the 
Calcasieu River. 

The Chairman. The Calcasieu River Is what we are going to improve? 

Gen. Taylor. There is a project for the deepening of this canal across here. 
[Indicating.] We are now recommending that that be made definitely 12 by 90 
feet. 

The Chairman. Sulphur Is the principal ingredient in spraying material 
which is used in orchards. They get sulphur either from Freeport or from here. 
A very large concern has been oganized at Louisville, Ky., to make tJiis spray- 
ing material, and they have located there because they will get this water con- 
nection and get this sulphur In that way. 

Gen. Taylor. And that is near the new oil fields. 

Mr. Osborne. They are producing oil right in here? [Indicating.] 

Gen. Taylor. Yes. 
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Mr. Layton. In view of the fact that these people are willing to pnt up a 
large amount of money, it seems to me that is commendable. 

Gen. Tayix)b. They are willing to put lip several times as much as the Gov- 
ernment. 

The Chaibman. Just what is the condition with reference to the appropria- 
tion? 

Gen. Taylob. There is an appropriation for tJie intracoastal canal, but not 
for the Calcasieu River. 

The Chajbman. That part on the next page of the bill to which you referred 
is a part of the same thing? 

G^. Taylob. Yes. On page 4, beginning on line 14 — ^Waterways, Calcnsieu 
River, La., to Sabine River, etc. 

The Chaibman. That is referred to here. They want to make it the same 
depth, 12 feet- 
Gen. Taylob. Yes; that is the same. It is given as a definite project, 12 feet 
all the way from Lake Charles to Orange. The local interests agree to fako 
care of the other work. 

The Chaibman. Here is one proposition that I do not understand: I do not 
understand why they have not improved right through Calcasieu Lake. 

Gen. Taylob. It is difficult to do the work through Calcasieu Lake. I'he 
entrance to the Gulf is very bad. It would be enormously expensive. It is all 
improved up to Orange. When the canal is once dug the maintenance olmrge 
is going to be small. 

The Chaibman. You have the canal? 

Gen. Taylob. Yes; but it is only 5 feet all the way. Part is 12 feet, part 9, 
and part 5. 

The Chaibman. Those two projects, as I understand it, can be considered as 
one? 

Gen. Taylob. Y'es; that really is one project. 

The Chaibman. Shall we go on this afternoon, or adjourn now for the day? 

Mr. Layton. I move tJiat we adjourn now until 10.30 o'clock to-niorrow 
morning. 

(The motion was seconded and carried.) 

(Thereupon, at 12.15 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned until to-morrow, 
Friday, February 3, 1922, at 10.30 o'clock a. m.) 
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IBON PIEB AT IJCWES, DEL. 



Mr. Layton. Might I take advantage of this opportunity to ask Gen. Beach 
a question that I am a little interested in? 

I wrote you a letter. Gen. Beach, some time ago about the iron pier at Lewes. 

Gen. Beach. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Layton.- At Lewes, Del. Your opinion is that the Government does not 
want it? 

Gren. Beach. It does not need it. 

Mr. Layton. There are some private parties who will take it over and put 
it in such form that the public can use it. I gathered from your letter that 
you thought it would take legislation in order to turn it over? 

Gen. Beach. Yes, sir; it is Government property. 

Mr. Layton. Being Government property, you thought it would take some 
legislation in order to turn it over? 

Gen. Beach. We could lease it, possibly. The amount of money they have 
to expend on it to rebuild it might justify them. 

Mr. Layton. You believe that it should be done by this committee in a bill 
that will be prepared? 

Gen. Beach. I should think it would be very proper for the committee to 
take it up. 

Mr. Newton. Is it customary to recommend the abandonment of a project? 

The Chaibman. I do not see why it should not be? 

cape Henlopen lighthovse. 

Mr. Layton. I should think legislation would be necessary. Now, General, 
I have another one. I do not know what authority you have in the matter. 
You both are acquainted with one serious fact, which is a historical fact to 
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IIS — the old Cape Henlopens Lighthouse. It is being gradually underminod, 
and I understand the War Department is about to advocate its removal and 
the building of another lighthouse. 

Gren. Beach. That is the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Layton. Yes. You are going to scrap i lot things now as the result 
of the International Conference on Disarmament ; among other things, tlie 
battleship Delaware is going to be sunk. We have had engineering advice on 
this outside of the Government engineers, and those engineers believe that tlnat 
cape can be absolutely preserved and extended if some of those battleships 
were simply sunk around the portion of the cape where, since the construction 
by the Government, the currents have been . so deflected that they are eating 
a point of the cape off and are destroying Rehoboth, a summer resort. Tliat 
erosion there never took place until yo,u built that breakwater. Since that time 
it has acted on the tidal currents going up or down the bay so as to cut in on a 
point of that cape and make an inroad about 6 miles south of Rehoboth. Tlie 
engineers advised that if we had some of the useless vessels sunk around tliat 
cape, the cape would make a bar extending to those vessels, and so deflect tlie 
current and prevent the erosion and save the summer resort at Rehoboth. I 
do not know whether that is in the province of your authority, but I thought 
I would like to bring it to your attention. 

Gen. Beach. I would not like to express an opinion as to whether it would 
or would not without comparison of the conditions on the map and careful 
study. 

Mr. Newton. Do they contemplate sinking the ships? I thought they were 
planning to salvage those ships. 

Mr. Layton. I imagine in some cases they can salvage them and in other 
cases they can not. 

Gen. Beach. I thought Ford was going to build cars out of the hulks? 

Gen. Taylor. He did not want any job lots. He wanted the whole or none. 

Mr. Layton. Then I should take that matter up with the Department at 
Commerce? 

Gen. Beach. In regard to the lighthouse ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Layton. What would be the proper authority to consult in respect to 
these ships, if any are sunk; whether or not we can not have some sunk on 
our coast line to protect that cape, because it will do it? There is no question 
about it. I am not an engineer, but I am enough of an engineer to know if 
we had three or four of those big ships sunk outside of that cape, on the tidal 
side, where the force comes down, I know it will do it, because we have a little 
barge that sank at Rehoboth and a cape has been formed out to it. 

Gen. Beach. The vessels would be a matter with the Shipping Board — ^no ; 
the Navy Department. The points where they are to be sunk would be de- 
termined by our department. 

Mr. Layton. I ask the indulgence of the committee for making these remarks. 
They were made for the purpose of making the hearings show the people back 
home that I kept in mind their desires. 



Committee on Rivers and Habbobs, 

House of Repbesentativbs, 

Monday, February 6, 1922. 

The committee this day met, Hon. S. Wallace Dempsey (chairman) pre- 
siding. 
The Chaibman. The committee will come to order. 

IBON PIEB in DELAWARE BAY NEAB LEWES, DEL. 

Mr. Layton. I make a motion that in the bill reported by this committee, as 
a legislative proposition, the fallowing be placed on that bill : 

A BILL Authorizing the Secretary of War to dispose of the Government pier in Delaware 

Bay, near Lewes, Del. 

" Be it enacted, etc., That the pier built in Delaware Bay near Lewes, Dela- 
ware, together with such rights as the Government has in the land and the 
abutments thereof, being no longer needed for the purposes of commerce and 
navigation, may be transferred by the Secretary of War to the town of Lewes, 
Delaware, without charge." 

In other words, this is to return the land to the town. 
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The Ohaibman. Is that, the language suggested by the department? 

Mr. Latton. T.hat is the particular language I got from Gen. Beach or Gen. 
Taylor. 

The Chaibman. All right. We will take that up when we get to the consid- 
eration of the bill. 

Mr. Layton. I will simply say that the report from the War Department is 
to the effect that they do not intend to spend any more money on this pier, as 
there is no governmental use for the pier at" thi» time. 

The Ohaibman. I think we had better have Gen. Taylor testify on that at a 
later date. 

STATEMENT OF BBIG. GEN. HABKT TAYLOB, ASSISTANT TO THE 
CHIEF OF ENGINEEBS, WAB DEPABTMENT. 

NOYO RIVEB, CALIF. 

The Chaibman. Noyo, Calif., is about 135 miles northwest of San Francisco. 

Gen. Ta^lob. This is up nearer Mr. Lea*s section. 

The Chaibman. If you have anything to say on either one, Mr. Lea, we will 
be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Lea. Noyo River is up in my section.* Senator Jones has included it in 
his bill in the Senate. That is a small proposition financially. It Involves ac- 
commodation for fishing ships. There is not inside harbor sufficient to ever ac- 
commodate big ships, but there is a big area up and down the coast that is a 
very productive fishing ground. Fishing boats are without a practical harbor 
for over 50 miles in either direction. Inside the mouth of this river, perfectly 
protected from storms, there is room to accommodate a large fishing industry. 
There is a narrow shallow entrance to this harbor that at a small expense can 
be made entirely satisfactory for fishing craft. There are several canneries 
located there. . 

At present fishing vessels are unable to escape from ocean storms or to come 
in to the canneries with their catch, except at high tide. Waiting for hours 
outside is sometimes dangerous and always wasteful of time and money. This 
is a tremendous handicap to the industry, which would be removed by the 
work proposed for this project. 

The local interests are anxious to cooperate by supplying the $8,000 required 
of them under the proposal of the Chief of Engineers. I earnestly hope your 
committee will include this project in your bill. 

The Chaibman. Is that in the annual report? 

Gen. Taylob. No. It is a new project, but never has been improved at all. 

The Chaibman. This in a way is to remove the sand bar to permit fishing 
boats to enter the harbor. 

Gen. Taylob. It involves the removal of a few rocks and the construction of 
a small jetty, to deepen the channel, to scour it out simply to permit fishing 
boats to enter the harbor. 

The Chaibman. I see that in this proposed bill of Senator Jones the amount 
is placed at $16,000. 

Gen. Taylob. Local interests contribute $8,000 more; total cost, $24,000. 

The Chaibman. They contribute one-third? 

Gen. Taylob. Yes, sir. 

The Chaibman. Do you know anything about this more than is embodied 
in the report? 

Gen. Taylob. No ; the report is quite full. I am sorry the maps and photo- 
graphs that came with it were not printed. Those would have given a little 
better idea of the conditions. As Mr. Lea has stated, it is a small harbor used 
by fishing boats, with a number of canneries located along the shores of the 
harbor, and during the fishing season it is crowded with small boats. 

There is a great deal of business there, and it is on account of the existing con- 
ditions at the entrance passage in and out is rather dangerous. The small amount 
of work which it is proposed to do is to facilitate entrance and exit. 

The Chaibman. There is not much to add to what appears in paragraph 2 of 
the report of the Chief of Engineers. 

Gen. Taylob. That is a summary ; yes, sir. 

The Chaibman. Have you anything more to say about it, Mr. Lea? 

Mr. Lea. No ; I have not. I will present protographs that practically tell the 
whole story. This is a very simple proposition. As Gen. Taylor says, it is a 
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very productive fishing area, but there is difficulty at the harbor entrance for a 
short distance on account of the shallow depth prohibiting entrance except at 
high tide* 
The Chairman. Yes, sir. 

FEATHER RIVER, CALIF. 

Mr. Lea. There is a little request I would make if your committee wants to 
consider it at this time. 

The Chairman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lea. I have a letter here from the Chamber of Commerce at Marysville, 
Calif., with reference to the improvement of the Feather River. That river has 
been navigated since 1850. In recent years, on account of changed conditions and 
the accumulated debris in the river, commerce has been practically abandoned. 
In 1913 Congress authorized, a survey with the idea of improving the project ; 
that is, increasing the depth of the existing project. The engineers reported un- 
favorably. Money was appropriated in 1916 for the existing project. By com- 
mon consent of all parties concerned, the engineers and local interests, it was 
deemed inadvisable to spend the money. There is now an awakened interest in 
the matter. The district engineer has been there and looked over the situation. 
He says that it will be inadvisabVe to go ahead on the plans that already exist 
for the improvement of this river, and that it should not be undertaken without 
another survey. I request, if agreeable to the committee, that the matter be 
referred to the engineers for reexamination and report. 

The Chairman. That will be simply what the Secretary directed — a resurvey. 

Mr. Lea. I think if you authorized this by request of the committee it would 
facilitate the matter and make congressional action at this time unnecessary. 

Gen. Taylor. Yes. 

The Chairman. What do you say about that? 

Gen. Taylor. I see no reason why it should not be done ; I think it should be 
done. 

The Chairman. We will take up next the Illinois and Mississippi Rivers, 
on which there is a report, Rivers and Harbors House Document No. 2, Sixty- 
seventh Congress, first session. This is quite an important project. I do 
not know but that it would be better to defer this until we have a reasonable 
number of members present. It is important and big enough so that I think 
we had better take up smaller matters this morning, and postpone this until 
we get a reasonable number of members of the committee present. 

TURTLE BAYOU, TEX. 

Gren. Taylor. You skipped the second one on page 4, Turtle Bayou. 

Mr. Parks. We took that up when Mr. Brlggs was here. 

Gen. Taylor. No ; we did not have Turtle Bayou. You took up Goose Creek. 

Mr. Layton. I mentioned the Turtle Bayou. 

Mr. Parks. Mr. Brlggs discussed Turtle Bayou. 

The Chairman. What do you think about the Turtle Bayou proposition? 

Gen. Taylor. After very thorough Investigation of the case we recommended 
that the project be enlarged and it be given a little deeper channel. There Is 
apparently a very large commerce, considering the size of the project. 

Mr. Radcliffe. Is It rock or sand? 

Gen. Taylor. Sand and mud. It Is nothing but a very simple dredging 
proposition, and the means of transportation Is very limited. 

The Chairman. They have no way of getting out? 

Gen. Taylor. They have no way of getting the rice out. 

Mr. Layton. Are there any prospects of oil In that section? 

Gen. Taylor. They have been finding oil in various places in that section 
of the country. 

Mr. Parks. Not in that section of the country. It is a rice country, simply. 

The Chairman. On the whole. General, you think that is a small but a 
worthy project? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

(See also record of special hearing, printed separately.) 

INTRACOASTAL WATERWAY FROM CALCASIEU RIVER TO SABINE RIVER. 

. The Chairman. Let us see If we can get some small Item here. 
Mr. Layton. We have discussed the Calcasieu project on page 3. 
The Chairman. Is that the one that goes over west? 
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•Gea. Taylob. That is the one leading to Orange. 

The Chaibman. I suppose it canalizes the stream more or less? 

<Gen. Taylob. No, sir; it is a canal. It is dredged across country between 
Calcasieu and the Sabine River. The country is low and flat and goes through 
ridges of ground 8 or 10 feet above the water surface, but no more than that 
There Is no elevation along the whole line more than 8 or 10 feet. It is all 
through the land. There is no waterway. The canal, as I explained the 
•other day, has been dug all the way across to a depth of 5 feet. 

The Chaibman. Do you want it 25 by 90? 

Gen. Tayix)b. The local interests -agreed to increase the depth over what the 
•Government digs it. 

The Chaibman. From what to what? 

G«n. Taylob. They ask that the Government dig the canal 12 feet deep and 
^0 feet wide on the bottom, and say that if the Government will do that they 
will provide funds to deepen the canal to 30 feet with a bottom width of 125 
feet. 

WILMINGTON HABBOB, DEL. 

The Chaibman. What alwut Wilmington Harbor? 

Mr. Layton. We might as well dispose of it. 

The Chaibman, You had your hearing. Ltt us see what they say here in 
the report. On page 2 near the bottom are these words : 

" The board is of the opinion that it is advisable for the United States to 
undertake additional improvement of Wilmington Harbor to a depth of 25 
feet at mean low-water tide at an estimated cost to the United States of 
^^630,000 for original work and $65,000 to $82,500 for annual maintenance, pro- 
vided local interests will construct the proposed north jetty, estimated to cost 
:?206,250, and bear a part of the cost of annual maintenance above $65,000, 
as explained in this report in detail." 

Mr. Layton. I remember that very well. 

The Chaibman. w:e had the bill up here, but we did not hear Gen. Taylor 
<»n this. Let us hear what you have to say about this project, General. Let 
us look at the map. 

Mr. Layton. Here is the north jetty. The port connections wanted to hold 
that in abeyance with the distinct understanding and commitment that they 
would guarantee it. 

The Chaibman. Explain this, if you will, to us. 

Gen. Taylob. The present project provides for a depth of 21 feet about 4 
miles up the Christiana Kiver. Here [indicating! is the Delaware River, with 
a 35-foot channel leading up to Philadelphia. 

The Chaibman. It is so marked at the east end of the map? 

Gen. Taylob. Yes, sir; from the deep channel in the Delaware River there 
is a side channel leading up the Christiana River. 

The Chaibman. North and easterly and then southerly? 

Gen. Taylob. To the wharves at Wilmington. 

The Chaibman. Where are the wharves at Wilmington? 

Gen. Taylob. They are scattered along this section here [indicating]. 

The Chaibman. Running west and south? 

Gron. Taylob. A little over on the north side. 

Mr. Layton. The port developments to the banks of the river are within 
the limits of the city? 

Gen. Taylob. Yes, sir; I understand that. The city proposes a large ter- 
minal development near the mouth of the river. It expects to sx)end money 
running into millions of dollars for the construction of wharves and filling the 
land and with a view to attracting a large industrial development as well as 
providing a place for the landing of deep-draft ships. 

Mr. Layton. That is between the mouth of the river and Lobdell Car 
Wheel Co.? 

Gen. Taylob. Up to the Pennsylvania Railroad Bridge. They asked us to do 
the dredging of the river and to move certain bulkheads on the south side and 
build a bulkhead on the north side. They have, however, finally agreed to pay 
a considerable part of the cost of the work. The recommendations in the 
feport of the Chief of Engineers are that the Government shall do certain dredg- 
ing, estimated to cost $630,000 for original work and $65,000 to $82,500 for 
-maintenance, provided the city of Wilmington or other local agencies will fur- 
Jiish evidence satisfactory to the Secretary of War that it will construct, at its 
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own expense, the proposed north^slde bulkhead, at an estimated cost of $606,250^ 
pay and maintenance of the proposed 25-foot project, and on the 21-foot project 
one-half of the amount necessary over $65,000 and less than $100,000, and any 
additional sum required for maintenance above $100,000., 

The Chaibman. How far is the 25-foot channel to extend where you liave 
the 21 foot. 

Gen. Taylob. Here [Indicating] is the 25-foot channel up to that point.- 

The Chaibman. The 25-foot channel extends from the mouth of the river to 
the Pennsylvania Railroad bridge? 

Gen. Tatlob. Yes. 

The Chaibman. The 21-foot project extends to where you get to the Pennsyl- 
vania bridge again? 

Mr. Layton. Around to the B. & O. dock? 

Gen. Taylob. It is 4 miles to the pulp works. 

The Chaibman. This is really the second crossing of the Pennsylvania 
bridge? ' 

Gen. .Taylob, Yes, sir. We fully considered this project and also held a hear- 
ing here in the city, in which local interests were very fully represented. They 
have finally agreed to all these conditions, and the report submitted is satisfac- 
tory to them at this time. 

The Chaibman. You -know this locality personally ? 

Gen. Taylob. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Layton. On the banks of this stream already there is the Bethlelieni 
Shipping Corporation, which is the heir of the old Harlan & HoUingswortli Oor- 
poration, a big shipbuilding plant, and a line of steamers that ply regularly be- 
tween Wilmington and Philadelphia, excursion and freight steamers, and all 
kinds of manufacturing plants located on the Christiana River. 

The Chaibman. Beyond the second Pennsylvania Railroad bridge? 

Mr. Layton. Way beyond that as far as Newport, where there are two or three 
towns very actively engaged in production, and later I want to bring to tlie 
attention of the committee the suggestion that an examination and survey be 
made from Newport up and down the Christiania with a view to opening up tbe 
industries that are now being established along the banks there for a distance 
of about 4 miles. Really, there is a very large industrialism on this river. I 
want to say in conclusion that the gentlemen who have this Wilmington port 
development in charge, and who are proponents of this proposition, have gone 
all over the country, north and south, and have adopted and intend to put into 
operation, as far as terminals and warehouses are concerned, and all the new- 
up-to-date appliances for quick loading and unloading of all sorts of freights. 

The Chaibman. Loading and unloading facilities? 

Mr. Layton. Yes. 

The Chaibman. You have transfer facilities? 

Mr. Layton. Yes. Three of the big railroads of the country run down to this 
dock. 

The Chaibman. I think you said the other day exchange facilities? 

Mr. Layton. Absolutely. 

The Chaibman. What do you say, General? 

Gen. Taylob. I think the doctor has stated the case exactly as it is. 

The Chaibman. Why could not that be one of the big shipping ports of the 
country? 

Gen. Taylob. No reason why it should not be. 

The Chaibman. It is a big city and growing very rapidly. 

Gen. Taylob. Here is the deep channel leading up to Philadelphia going right 
by it. You have all these railroads coming in here and provision for transfer 
facilities between ship and railroad should make it a very economical proposi- 
tion for handling commerce to and from ships. Then they also expect to de- 
velop a large industrial center immediately tributary to that also wliere they 
can obtain their materials by rail or by water economically. 

Mr. Layton. At the hearings the other day they stated that it is already a 
fait accompli ; that a $5,000,000 sugar plant has been located right here on this- 
land awaiting this development. 

The Chaibman. Is Wilmington a distributing point for a considerable 
country?* 

Mr. Layton. It has all the railroad facilities of the Baltimore & Ohio, the 
Reading Raili-oad, and the Pennsjlvania, all leading railroads ; and then there 
is another one that runs up into Pennsylvania. I do not know what is the 
name of this railroad into Pennsylvania. It runs in a northwestern direction 
from Wilmington. Really there are four railroads that run into Wilmington. 
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Xlie Chaibman. How far is it from Wilmington to the nearest other sizable 
place? 

JMr. Layton. We have no other sizable place south. On the north it Is 
Pliiladelphla. 

The CuAiKMAN. How far is it from Wilmington to Philadelphia? 

Mjp. liAYTON. Twenty-seven miles. If there was no dredging done on that 
beti^e^i Wilmington and Philadelphia, would it be open to eomnierce in 18 
months? 

Oen. Taylob. Yes ; but there would not be a 35-foot channel there. 

Mr. Layton. How long would it bie before a vessel would go up there with 
a lO-foot draft? 

Oen. Tayloe. I doubt if it would ever fill up to that extent. ItTUlght fill up 
so it would be difficult to get a vessel of 25 feet draft in three or four years, 
but it probably would take three or four years. 

(See also record of special hearing, printed separately.) 

CHBISTIANA BIVBB, DEL. 

The Chairman. Is that all, Doctor? 

Mr. Layton. Yes. But I would invite Gen. Taylor's attention to this matter. 
Are yon familiar, General, with the Christiana above Newport? 

Gen. TAYiiOB. No, sir. 

Mr. liAYTON. Have you ever been to Newport? 

Gen. Taylob. No, sir. 

Mr. Layton. Newport is referred to on page 458 of the report. Newport is a 
distance of 8f miles from Wilmington and is quite a manufacturing center. 
They have a good many projects there. North of that there is a great desire 
on the part of the people to have a channel constructed and deepened to 
Christiana, a town 4 miles beyond Newport. What I am asking for is that 
an authorization be made by this committee to the Government engineers for 
the purpose of a report as to the advisability of acceding to the desires of the 
citizens of the town of Christiana. 

SAN DIEGO HABBOB, CALIF. 

The Chaibman. Let us take up the San Diego project. 

Mr. Layton. I am not altogether familiar with the procedure in these mat- 
ters. Is it proper for me to make a motion to that effect? 

The Chaibman. What you want to do is to take it up before the sub- 
committee on survey which has been appointed, Capt. Osborne is chairman 
of that subcommittee. Call it to his attention. They will have sittings when 
we complete these other hearings. 

Mr. OsBOBNE. I think Gen. Taylor can explain this San Diego item. It is 
a change in some respects of the plans heretofore adopted. 

Gen. Taylob. It is an enlargement in that it provides for the removal of 
certain shoals which are an obstruction to navigation, one being a small area 
at the entrance to the harbor, and another a short distance inside of the harbor. 

The Chaibman. Can you point that out to us on the map? 

Gen. Taylob. Yes, sir. One of them is designated as " B " near Ballast 
I)oint. 

The Chaibman. That is it. 

Gen. Taylob. The other is " E," inside. Those areas " F " and " G," which 
are designated on the map further up the harbor, were also considered. The 
board eliminated " G " as being not necessary at the present time. It also 
thought that there, was some doubt about the area " F." The Chief of Engineers 
recommended that a certain portion of the area " F " be removed, his recom- 
mendation being based on the understanding that the city was building a 
pier, a municipal pier, 1,000 feet long and 400 feet wide. 

The Chaibman. San Diego Harbor cuts in from the Pacific. Is that north 
where it runs in there? 

Gen. Taylob. Here is south. The harbor entrance is almost due north and 
fK>uth. 

The Chaibman. What is it you run into there? 

Gen. Taylob. The Pacific Ocean, a short distance above the Mexican line. 

The Chaibman. You go into the Pacific Ocean and when you leave the Pacific 
Ocean between North Island and the military reservation, what water are 
vou in there? 
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Gen. Taylor. That is San Diego Harbor. You enter the harbor. 

Mr. Layton. Are you talking about the entrance at Point Loma? 

Gen. Taylob. Yes, sir. 

The Chaibman. You go north from the Pacific Ocean into the harbor, and' 
you strike a narrow part between the military reservation and Nortb Island? 
-Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. That is rather a bad place in the channel. 

The Chairman. That black mark " G," I suppose, is where it has not been 
dredged? 

Gen. Taylor. That has not been dredged. There is a small shoal there, which 
not only makes a narrow channel but it also makes a very bad current. If 
the tides are running out it causes a very bad eddy, which makes navigation 
diilicult even In the part of the channel which is of sufficient depth. 

The Chairman. That is very small, and at ** E " you strike the same thing 
again. That is quite a bad shoal? 

Gen. Taylor. It is a larger shoal than " D," the idea being to cut oflf that 
point to permit vessels to round that curve there readily. There have been 
quite a number of cases of vessels going aground at that point. 

The Chairman. In both of those cases. I suppose the vessels have had to 
navigate around the shoals "D" and **E"? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. If they are excavated, you will have an open channel for 
the entire width? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir; it will Improve conditions there very greatly. 

Mr. Kindred. What is the channel at those portions that you speak of? 

Gen. Taylor. What Is the width? 

Mr. Kindred. The channel depth? 

Gen. Taylor. Thirty-five feet is the channel depth. Opposite " D " there^ 
is a depth of 66 feet. The difficulty is the narrowness of the channel. This 
shoal obstructs one side of the channel. 

Mr. Kindred. What is the width? 

Gen. Taylor. The width? 

Mr. Kindred. I have a very pleasant recollection of that wonderful place- 
there. 

Gen. Taylor. The width of the channel Is 570 feet through the ocean bar. 

The Chairman. The channel Is Indicated by those dots? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir ; that indicates 36 feet contour. 

Mr. Radclief. What is the bottom of that channel, rock or sand? 

Gen. Taylor. It Is hard sand. 

The Chairman. No rock to excavate there? 

•Gen. Taylor. We have no rock to excavate. 

The Chairman. Any blasting, or is It simply a dredging, proposition? 

Gen. Taylor. A dredging proposition. , , ^ ^ ^v,« ^^00-r.r.f rp- 

The Chairman. How much of " F " is to be dredged under the present re 

Gen. Taylor. The Chief of Engineers recommended about one-tjjird of tj^ 
area, and that recommendation was based on the statement which had been 
made to us at that time that the city proposed to build a municipal pier l,wu 
feet long and 400 feet wide, north of Pier No. 1, which is shown on the map. 

Since this report has been submitted it has been found, however impossible 
by the city to construct a pier according to the original Pja^^^'^nd the plan, 
have now been changed so that instead of building the pier they prop^^^^^^ 
dredge along the bulkhead In the area which is further north. Opposite wnai 
is marked as the area "C" where the words "Area C" appear on the map. 
it is proposed to dredge along that bulkhead. 

The Chairman. That is marked as being dredged. 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Is that being dredged by the Government? ^^ ^^ 

Gen. TAYLOR. It is being dredged by the <>overnment east to C, and tney 
propose to dredge Instead of building the p^'er as they had originally plannea. 
and they now propose to dredge altogether in this section. 

The Chairman. Immediately north of what? ^ . v. .,^ ^.1,^ .^,. 

Gen. Taylor. Of the site where they originally proposed to build the piei. 

The Chairman. Yes. .,, ^^ . ..„ 

Gen. Taylor. Then, Instead of building the pier, they will use the existing 

bulkhead along there. .... , x« u tw». ai 

The Chairman. The two parallel dark lines indicate an existing bulkhead? 
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Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. They propose to provide shed and transfer facilities 
for handling freight that would come in there. ^ The freight which they will 
liandle will be that which comes in on merchant vessels drawing up to about 
20 feet that trade with the Mexican ports, leaving the present pier, which is 
tills pier, for the transoceanic trade—deep-draft trade. On account of the 
cbange in their plans, it is doubtful if this dredging out here will be necessary. 
Tlie Chaibman. It is doubtful whether the dredging of that part of F 
ivliich extends directly eastward and westwardly will be necessary. 

Gen. Tayloe. Yes, sir. We have recommended that this report be referred 
l>a,ck to the River and Harbor Board for reconsideration for so much as per- 
t&ins to that area F. The chances are that we can make our plans fit in with 
tlie city plans better than the plan which is given in this report. 
The Chaibman. Can you have it here in time to get it in the bill? 
Gen. Taylor. Probably. The two most important items are D and E. 
The Chaibman. It is not referred back? 

Oen. Taylob. Simply to act so that, if the report is adopted we would go 
aliead. on D, and E, and F. 

The Chaibman. To be dealt with in accordance with the amended report? 
Oen. Taylob. Yes. 

Mr. OsBOBNE. There is some correspondence here — ^a letter from the local 
district engineer, Maj. Ardery, dated December 1, to the Chief of Engineers, 
and one from the Chief of Engineers te the chairman of this committee ex- 
plaining this matter. You handed these to me and I took them up with Judge 
Swing, representative from that district, to know whether the reference of this 
part of the report would be satisfactory to him, and this is Mr. Swing's reply. 
I submit it to be inserted in the record, so as to give a complete understanding 
o:f his position and the disposition to be made of it. 
The Chaibman. Very well. 
( The letter referred to is as follows : ) 

RrvEBS AND Habbobs Committee, 

House of Repbesentatives, 
Washington, D. C, January 28, 1922. 
Hon. H. Z. Osbobne, 

House OjBtce Building, Washington, i) C. 

My Deab Colleague: I herewith return you letters relative to San Diego 
Harbor from the Chief of Engineers office. 

The facts are quite correctly stated in the letter of the district engineer, 
copy of which is attached, so far as relates to area F. 

While it is true that the city found it had to modify its plans and give up 
tlie consideration of a new pier because it could not find a substantial founda- 
tion or base, and now plan to dredge a 2,500-foot channel in front of the bulk- 
head, and to use the bulkhead as a key wall in place of said proposed pier, still, 
it will be necessary to dredge a part of area F as was originally recommended 
by the Chief of Engineers, it being that part of area F shown on the map 
accompanying House Document 1000 which projects into the main channel. 
While I have no objection to the request of the Chief of Engineers to with- 
draw their report for the purpose of bringing it up to date and stating the 
latest facts in connection with the improvements of S^n Diego Harbor, still, 
I hope this will not result in any delay in taking up the matter and authorizing 
this project virtually as recommended by Gen. Beach in House Document 1000. 
Very truly, yours, 

Phil D. Swing. 

Mr. Osbobne. Does the language in the bill cover that phase of it? 

Gen. Taylob. That would cover the whole thing, including the removal of 
part of area F. 

Mr. Osbobne. Is that the language that properly should go in the bill? 

Gen. Taylob. I would suggest reducing the amount, if you are going to put 
an amount in, to $135,860 to provide for the removal of D and E. Judge Swing 
concurs in the Chief of Engineers' recommendation providing for the removal 
of a portion of the area F at the outer western end. What the Chief of Engi- 
neers had in mind as I know from talking the matter over with him was the 
removal of a wedge-shaped part of the eastern end of area F, and that is not 
what Judge Swing wishes at the present time, I am quite sure. What he wants 
is the removal of western or outer end. Of course the language would 
probably be sufP/^iently broad to permit the use of that money, but that was 
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not what the Chief of Engineers intended at the time the report was submitted. 
I think it would be better if the report were referred back and have it definite. 

Mr, OsBOBNE. Before we put it in the bill. 

Gen. Taylob. You could adopt so much of it as applies to D and E. 

The Chaibman. Do you move that the consideration of this project be con- 
fined to the removing of the areas D and E, shown on the map accompanying 
the report, and that the removal of the area F be referred back to the eng:lneers 
for their further report? 

Mr. OsBOBNE. That is what is recommended. We will be able to get that In 
time to get it in the bill. 

Gen. Taylob. It would take only a short time. It will depend altogether on 
how far the local interests have their plans developed and what information 
they can give us as to what they propose to do. 

Mr. Osbobne. I make that motion. 

The motion was properly seconded and adopted. 

Mr. Osbobne. I have an item I would like to have considered here. 

The Chaibman. Let us put into the record in that connection the size of 
San Diego and the commerce of San Diego, and let Gen. Taylor tell us in a 
very brief way what effect he thinks this will have upon it. What is the 
present population of San Diego? 

Mr. Osbobne. I think it was about 75,000 at the last census. 

Gen. Taylob. The commercial statistics are given on page 1737 of the report 
for 1921. 

Mr. Osbobi^^e. The population is 74,683. 

The Chaibman, Is it a rapidly growing locality or not? 

Mr. Osbobne. Yes ; it is growing rapidly and has an increasing business. 

Mr. KiNDBED. Is there a road constructed from Yuma? 

Mr. OsBOBNE. It is only recently completed, a line from San Diego across 
souhtern California into Yuma, and there connecting with the Southern Pacific, 
so that they have a direct connecting line from San Diego to the east. 

Gen. Taylob. Also that line taps the Imperial Valley and would give a 
direct connection with the Imperial Valley, and I think they anticipate, a very 
large commerce going out of that region for shipment by water to the east. 

The Chaibman. Do you know what caused the decline in the tonnage of San 
Diego Harbor? I notice it was nearly 720,000 tons, and it dropped to 541,000 
tons. Do you think that is a temporary decline? 

Gen. Taylob. Yes; it is due to a falling off of the lumber shipments, tem- 
porarily. 

Mr. Radcliffe. I think you have a very good statement here on page 17 of 
' this report, giving general conditions and why the harbor of San Diego should 
be improved. I think in that statement you get everything you want, about 
the Imperial Valley and the Arizona section and everything connected with it. 
The statement is given on page 17 of House Document No. 1000, Sixty-sixth 
Congress, third session, showing the advantages that will accrue to the San 
Diego harbor by securing this line of improvement, on pages 17, 18, 19, and 20. 

Gen. Taylob. In that statement you will notice the Chamber of Commerce 
recommends quite a number of improvements. We eliminated a considerable 
number of those as not being essential at the present time and endeavored to 
limit our recommendations to those that were necessary at the present time. 

Mr. Radcliffe. I think your recommendations are all right. 

The Chaibman. Have you anything else on the San Diego proposition? I 
think all the additional facts are covered at the point in the report suggested 
by Mr. Radcliffe. That seems to be a very good statement. I simply wanted 
to get it in the record. 

Mr. Osbobne. I ask that that be put in the record. 

The Chaibman. Yes. 

(The statement referred to is as follows) : 

Kxhibit B. 

Habbob Depabtment, 
San Diego, Calif., October 8, 1920. 

Deab Sib : We are submitting herewith some certain statements of a general 
nature for your consideration, in analyzing the matter of a resurvey of this 
harbor, now before you. 

With very best wishes, I am, very truly, yours, 

RUFUs Choate, 
President Harbor Commission of San Diego, Calif. 

Maj. C. Gablington, Corps of Engineers. 
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GEKEBAL FACTS SHOWING WHY THE HASBOB OF SAN DIEGO SHOULD BE IMPBOVED. 

The Congress of the United States has appropriated for the improvement and 
construction of harbors approximately $350,000,000. Of the 30 ports participat- 
ing in these expenditures, 25 have received greater appropriations than San 
Diego, our total allotments aggregating about $1,500,000. As to comparative 
physical condition with depths, safety and capacity especially considered, it 
ranks among the first six harbors possessed by the United States. 

Dredged depths maintaitied. — Three rivers formerly discharged into the har- 
bor. One wa« diverted in 1876. Two immense dams now conserve the flow of 
the other two. The only drainage comes from a back-shore territory of 6 miles, 
having an average rainfall of 10 inches. The upkeep of dredged areas is 
probably less than any other port. 

San Diego was handicapped commercially. — A near-by city had greater finan- 
•cial and commercial institutions. Our only rail entrance was through that 
city. It might be compared to a small store in the rear of a large concern, 
its only entrance being through the greater institution. Give the smaller con- 
cern a direct entrance from a great thoroughfare and you can then realize its 
opportunity to progress. We have been accorded a new, direct, and short en^ 
trance to the trade of the Southwest, with equal opportunity to participate In 
the transshipment of American freight. 

San Dicpo d Arizona Railway. — This terminal line, 145 miles in length, costing 
$15,000,000, possessing a maximum grade of 1.4 per cent, lowest of all trans- 
Californian railways except the Western Pacific, was completed in December, 
1919. At this t'me Government control passing to private management deferred 
the issuing of through-freight tariffs until May, 1920. On May 10 an unex- 
pected slide occurred. A tunnel is now being reduced to a cut and the road 
will again be in operation about November 1, 1920. No further trouble is antici- 
pated, as the other tunnels are through solid rock. This road is operated and 
owned by the Southern Pacific Railroad. 

Its value to the port. — Local commercial conditions would have never justified, 
even at this time, the building of this expensive road. Had San Diego County 
been void of a harbor this railroad would have never been constructed. The op- 
portunit'es offered by the port of San Diego for the transshipment of freight 
was the one and only reason that caused this investment. 

As a terminal dine. — It gives to the Rock Island at Tucson, the Texas Pacific 
at El Paso, and the Stillwell line in western Texas the most direct route to 
Pacific tidewater. This road and the harbor will be fed by four great railroad 
systems. The short-line route, San Diego to Houston, 1,620 miles, will enjoy 
the best opportunity to compete with the Panama Canal. Climatic condit'ons 
and lower mountain divides and less congested freight districts favor southern 
rail lines for transshipment of freight. Bettered conditions in Mexico will aid 
the opportunity of this new rail line. 

Some pertinent facts. — The former rail distance to Imperial Valley was 325 
miles, as compared to the present distance of 145 miles. We are now 95 miles 
nearer Imperial Valley and 70 miles nearer southern Arizona than any other 
southern California port. Our freight rates into northern Arizona are the same 
as to Los Angeles. . San Diego, San Pedro (not Los Angeles), and San Fran- 
cisco enjoy the same transcontinental rates. The Santa Fe has never cooper- 
ated w^th transocean steamer lines. The Southern Pacific recognizes the value 
of seagoing freight. San Diego as a one-railroad town could not progress com- 
mercially or industrially. Canal freight shipped by the San Diego and Arizona 
road, will reach Imperial Valley and Arizona points two to three days qu'cker 
than by any other southern California harbor. Longer steamer and rail haul 
and freight congestion at I^os Angeles will accomplish this result. 

Sarh Diego industries. — Eight large fishing canneries have been built since 
1915. The Savage Tire Co. is increasing its force from 600 to 1,000 men. Sixty 
tons now and 100 tons iaily in 1921 of county-mined ore is going to the Atlantic 
seaboard. A company is preparing to ship granite to foreign countries. The 
Lower California Onyx Co. will soon resume shipments to the East and Europe. 
One company will soon begin the shipment of valspar, found on the San Diego 
and Arizona road, to the Atlantic seaboard. The Citrus Soap Co. now ships 
by virater 1,000 tons of its product each month. Through the erection of a 
$250,000 factory building the output will be increased tenfold. Twenty million 
feet of logs, sawed to special order, proves the value of the port. Local financial 
institutions have just underwritten, at a cost of $400,000, the purchase of the 
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Hercules factory. This is to be the central plant for a battery of factories. 
The power plant produces 5,000 horsepower. Cottonseed-oil mill machinery will 
be immediately inst&Ueil. The parent plant possesses ideal tankage, pier, and 
pumps for oriental oils. Negotiations are pending for the shipment of that 
product. 

Harbor improvements. — ^The city has voted the bonds and bids will be asked 
for in November for the building of a pier 400 by 1,000 feet. It is the intention 
to make this equal to any transshipment pier on the Pacific coast. In 1925 
the franchises of all the old wooden piers will expire. The money has been ap- 
propriated for the replanning of our industrial tide lands and piers. A board 
of harbor engineer^ will soon be selected to offer a plan possessing the most 
modern ideas regarding liarbors and terminals. With our two transcontinental 
railways skirting the shore line, adjoining our tide lands and piers, it is our 
desire to adopt the "best possible coordination. 

General freight. — Presented herewith are statements concerning the products 
of IniperiHl Valley and southern Arizona in 1919. 

IMPERIAI. VALLET. 



Alfalfa acres— 120, 000 

Barley and wheat-do 115, 600 

Cotton do 152, 000 

Mile do 69, 900 

Miscellaneous do 25, 500 



Total do 486, 000 



Population 65, 000 

Assessed value $75,000,000 

Number of live stock 115. 000 

Crop value $65,000, 0(k> 

Available land —acres. _ 1,250, 0(X) 



ABIZONA. 

Population 370, 000 

Number of live stock 2, 500, 000 

Mining products $200, 000, 000 

Yuma: 

Cotton acres— 35,000 

Alfalfa do 20,000 

Miscellaneous do 15, 000 

Crop value _.— $7, 500, 000 

Available land acres_, 150, 000 

Phoenix : 

Alfalfa •_ do 120, (KM) 

Cotton do 180, 000 

Wheat and barley do 34, 000 

Miscellaneous , do 56,000 



Total , do 390, 000 



Crop value $28, 000, 000 

Available acreage 600, 000 

In conclusion. — Our previous request for appropriations have been modest. 
They were based upon expected results. Every improvement has proved the 
value of the expenditure. We believe the investment called for in the building 
of the San Diego & Arizona Railroad gives positive argument for the granting 
of our wishes. It is going to commercialize this harbor. Cond'tions have pre- 
vented the production of i)ositive results. Its success will be In a ratio to the 
commercial development of San Diego Harbor. When consideration is given 
to the time between the request for a survey and the completion of the dredg- 
ing, it suggests that this work should be commenced at the earliest possible 
moment. Our dredging areas maintain themselves. We are in accord with a 
pol'cy whereby nominal sums are appropriated at reasonable intervals for the 
improvement of this natural port. Our present wish is to give this port chan- 
nel conditions in accord with its general natural depths and to remove obstacles 
that will place the physical condition of the port on a par with the harbors of 
this class. 

The great irrigation districts of southern Arizona and Imperial Valley are in 
their infancy. Intensified farming will supplant the present methods. The 
acreage is increasing each year. Paved roads will induce the building of homes. 
These great irrigation districts are tied in tandem by rail connection to the 
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port of San Diego. Its lumber, cotton, and seagoing products should be moved 
tlirougli this port. 

We liave every reason to believe that we will enjoy a substantial proportion 
at transcanal business. Being the first and last port of call, vessels will 
arrive and depart with largest tonnage, this necessitating greater depths. 

A careful analysis of all conditions, we believe, proves that your most careful 
consideration should be given to the present needs of the harbor. 
Respectfully submitted. 

RuFUS Choate, 
Harbor Com/missioner, 

M. A. Graham, 
Harbor Commissioner, 



FINANCIAL INTEREST BEHIND GREAT INDUSTRIAL PROPOSITIONS'. 

About 1915 the Dupont Corporation, through their subsidiary company, the 
Hercules Powder Co., purchased 30 acres of water-front property in Chula 
Vista. The prime object of the plant was Ingredients for explosives extracted 
from kelp, with potash as the basic product. The cost of the buildings, pier, 
macliinery, and installation was $2,000,000. The power plant (5,000 horse- 
IK>wer), 20 large steel tanks, pier, oil-pumping plant, and in total 40 per cent 
of the original plant has been purchased by an underwriting company. The sole 
motive is based on public pride to industrialize San Diego. The Southern 
Trust & Commerce Bank, Stephens & Co., the Merchants, United States, Se- 
.curity, and Union National Banks, and two title companies haA'^e subscribed 
$400,000, of which $160,000 is already paid in and the balance is to be paid 
January 1, 1921. Forty per cent of the plant is being bought for $200,000. Ma- 
chinery is ordered for the first factory unit, a cottonseed-oil mill. Fifteen thou- 
sand tons of seed will be purchased immediately. Two other factory units are 
under consideration. One of the largest oriental companies have inspected and 
n:iade favorable reports to their home office as to the use of our tanks for their 
product. 

'Tills was not specialized in the general report, as we believed no consideration 
was to be given below the San Diego-National City boundary. We aie now in- 
formed that you will consider channel improvement as far as the Hercules Pier. 
A narrow navigating channel as far as the Hercules Pier is a positive necessity. 
T>iie to this investment whlcli is !)eing made we earnestly hope that you will 
include same for an estimate, as we believe it can be shown that a nominal 
amount will provide an ample channel nlonj; that excellent industrial water 
front. Within two years it may become the greatest exporting and importing 
sc^ction of the harbor. It is intende<l to use the $400,000 as a revolvitig fund in 
til is industrial development 
Respectfully submitted. 

RuFus Choate, 
M. A. Graham. 
Harbor Commissioners. 



Exhibit C. 

San Diego Chamber of Commerce. 

San Diego, Calif., October .9, 1920. ' 

Dear Sir: Hes:i)on(ling to your lecont request for information regarding San 
r>iego Harbor and the improvements necessary at this time, beg to present tlie 
following information : 

Population of San Diego Bay region, 100,000. 

Banking institutions. — The nine banking institutions in the city of San Diego 
have a total asset of $50,000,000, with total bank clearings for the year 1919 
of $125,000,000. There are also numerous small banks contingent to the bay 
refdon that would raise the clearings to at least $150,000,000. 

Business and mannfactvritig activities. — San Diego at the present time has 
over 200 manufacturing enterprises, which comprise those producing sardines, 
tuna, and other canned fish, fruit and vegetables, building materials, lumber, 
onyx and marble produots, plumbing fittings, cement pipe, sash and doors, com- 
mon and pressed brick and tile, magnesite products, fire brick, gasoline engines, 
hoists, irrigation machinery, automobile tires, furniture, raattrefsses, packing- 
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house products, olives and olive oil, trunks and bags, paper and wood boxes, 
colfee, spices, extracts, baking powder, washing powder, brooms, show cas.^, 
jams and jellies, flour, ice, salt, butter, cigars, candy, macaroni, soda water 
and other soft drinks, gas, and power. 

Lines of communication. — ^We have two transcontinental railroad lines, tlie 
Santa Fe and San Diego & Arizona, or Southern Pacific Railway. The Scnil horn 
Pacific gives the Rock Island at Tucson, the Texas Pacific at El Paso, and the 
StlUwell line in western Texas the most direct rout to the Pacific tidewater. 
San Diego is the closest port in the United Statjes to tlie Panama Canal. 

Hightcaya. — One hundred and sixty miles of State highway. Also the South- 
ern National Highway commences at Washington, D. C, stretches across the 
continent, and ends at San Diego. San Diego is also the Pacific terminus of the 
Dixie Overland Highway, which begins at Savannah, Ga., and, traversing seven 
Southern States, has its western terminus at San Diego. Four other transcon- 
tinental highways also terminate at San Diego. There is $2,300,000 available 
for concrete-highway construction throughout the mountain empire. 

Following is a list of overseas and coastwise steamship lines which use the 
port: 



Line. 



Pacific Steamship Co. 



Bowers & Andrews 

E.J.Dodge Co 

S. S. Freeman Co 

Hart Wood Lumber Co 

J. H. Haddard & Co 

C. R. McCormick Co 

Sudden & Christensen 

Vancouver & San Diego Navi- 
gation Co. (Ltd.). 
Lower California Trading Co. 

Cahnex Navigation Co 

Luckenbach Lines 



Isthmian Steamship Lines — 
Atlantic, Gulf & Pacific 
Steamship Corporation. 



Destination. 



Domestic ports. 



....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

-....do 

do 

do , 

Ensenada. Mexico. 



Mexican ports. 
do 

Coast to coast . 



.do. 
.do. 



Frequency of service. 



Twice weekly . 



Frequently. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Weekly 



Frequently 

Twice monthly. 
Monthly 



Owner or agent and address. 



Admiral Line, San Francisco. 
Calif. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Admiral Line, San Diego, 
CaUf. 

Do. 

Do. 
Admiral Line, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Do. 

Do. 



The territory contributary to the port is principally the vast irrigated dis- 
tricts of Imperial Valley and Arizona, also New Mexico and westjern Texas. 
Additional to this, and which may be considered as tributary territory which 
rightly belongs to the port of San Diego, is nmch of the west const of ^Texico 
and Central and South America. 

The entire southwestern territory of New Mexico, western Texas, Arizona, 
and Imperial Valley is a large producer and shipper of cotton, alfalfa, live stock, 
fresh and dried fruits and vegetables, grains, and mining products. In Ttii- 
perial Valley alone the production last year, with a population of 60,000, \viis 
$75,000,000. This included 80,000 bales of cotton, but it should be uotfHl il^ut 
the sanie amount of cotton originates below the Mexican line, and is of neces- 
sity brought across and shipped through American territory. 

The Arizona territory contributary to San Diego hns a population of 370,(H)O, 
which is both a large producing and consuming population. The mining iiro- 
duction for 1919 was $200,000,000, the crop valuation $28,000,000, and the live 
stock of the State numbered 2,500,000 head. 

This tonnage is now available to the port of San Diego through the comple- 
tion and operation of the San Diego & Arizona direct line railway eastward. 

The following are the reasons which dictate a route along whicli this freight 
shall move: 

Freight rates between San Diego and Imperial Valley on nearly all commodi- 
ties are lower than between San Pedro or Wilmington and Imperial Valley 
points. 

There would be a saving of time in carload shipments between Sjui Die4;o jind 
Imperial Valley points and points in Mexico and Arizona of frojn one to three 
days under ordinary conditions, and during congested tjuies in the Los Aneceles 
yards there would be a far greater saving in time. This Ls due to the fact titat 
shipments delivered at the port of San Diego would be loaded one day nDd 
delivered in the valley the following day, while shipments passing through the 
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port of Los Angeles have a. distance of between 70 and 100 miles farther to 
travel and must be passed through a busy freight yard to Los Angeles. 

As far as less-than-carload freight shipments are concerned, there would be a 
much greater saving, for the reason that less-than-carload traffic would be 
Iiandled from the port of Los Angeles to Los Angeles with shipments destined 
to all points on the coast, and there segregated and loaded for Imperial Valley 
points, which would consume one or two and possibly three additional days. 

San Diego is the nearest port to the Panama Canal and therefore when traffic 
once commences moving through this port it will mean an additional saving, due 
to the fact that deliveries will be made at San Diego before they are made at 
the port of Los Angeles. 

LOS ANGELES HARBOR, CALIF. 

Mr. Kindred. Is not the harbor of Los Angeles insufficient? 

Gen. Taylor. No, sir; there is ample room in that harbor for the develop- 
ment that it has at the present time. There is opportunity for extension as 
rapidly as the commerce demands. There is also a considerable portion of the 
shore of the harbor that has not yet been taken up by the wharves so that there 
is still opportunity for development of wharves even on improved portions. 

Mr. Kindred. Comparatively easily developed? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir ; quite easy, and there is ample room, as I say, for addi- 
tional wharves. The question of additional space in the harbor is simply a 
question of dredging, very easily dredgible material. 

Mr. Kindred. Is that sand kept out easily? 

Gen. Taylor. It is now. We have built a diversion channel through which 
we have diverted the Los Angeles River so that it no longer runs into the 
harbor. As long as the river ran into the harbor it was liable to bring down 
at any time a tremendous amount of sediment which would shoal the harbor 
very much. In one flood sediment was brought down so that at the wharves 
where it was 30 feet after the flood there was 2 feet only of water. That prac- 
tically closed the harbor up by bringing in. hundreds of thousands of yards 
of sediment in a few hours, but we have now diverted the river so that all that 
trouble is over. 

Mr. Layton. Where does it go to? 

Gen. Taylor. It goes into the ocean south. 

Mr. Osborne. I will state this, that we had in the latter part of December 
and the early part of January one of the heaviest storms we have had for 20 
years, which brought down a tremendous quantity of water from the beginning 
of the season over 10 inches and up to date nearly 16 inches, which is a tre- 
mendous fall for that country. This new silt diversion scheme was tested for 
the first time, and it worked absolutely with success. Formerly there was 
an estimate of an average of $80,000 a year to dredge that stuff out. 

Gen. Taylor. Nearly $100,000 a year. • 

Mr. Osborne. Sometimes there will be no flood for 5 or 6 or even 10 years — 
none at all — ^then the rain would come down. and flood the whole country. 
This year, however, we had this big storm, and this diversion took it all down 
to the sea without any difficulty or expense. 

Gen. Taylor. There was not only the expense of taking it out but the serious 
interruption of business which would possibly close the harbor. 

Mr. Osborne. I have another item to put before the committee. 

The Chairman. I think we had better adjourn. Geni Taylor has another 
engagement to-morrow morning, and we will meet at 10.30 o'clock on Wednesday 
morning. 

(Thereupon the committee adjourned to meet again at 10.30 o'clock a. m. 
Wednesday, February 8, 1922.) 
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Committee on Rivers and Habroes, 

House of Representatives, 
Wednesday, February 8, 1922. 

The committee this day met, Hon. S. Wallace Dempsey (chairman) presiding. 

STATEMENT OF BB.IG. GEN. HABBT TAYLOB, ASSISTANT CHIEF 

• OF ENGINEERS. 

ILLINOIS AND MISSISSIPPI RIVERS. 

The Chairman. Gen. Taylor, the Chicago Drainage Canal ^extends from Chi- 
cago to Lockport? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That is a distance of about how far? 

Gen. TAifLOR. Thirty-three miles. 

The Chairman. What is the depth of that Chicago Drainage Canal? 

Gen. Taylor. Twenty-two feet. 

The Chairman. Twenty -two feet deep; and how wide is it? 

Gen, Taylor. Minimum width, 160 feet. That was made for the puri)ose of 
taking care of the flow of water to provide for tlie disposal of the sewage of 
Chicago. 

The Chairman. What are the conditions from liOckport down to the Missis- 
sippi ? 

Gen. Taylor. Prom Lockport to Utica the State is at present expending a 
considerable sum of money in improving the river, with a view to its improve- 
ment for navigation and the development of power. 

The Chairman. That is about 60 miles? 

Gen. Taylor. About 60 miles. 

Tlie Chairman. Owing to the winding? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Straight across country, it is about 50? 

Gen. Taylor. That is about right. The expenditure of the money has been 
authorized by the State, the plan has been completely developed, and at the pres- 
ent time there is a lock under construction at Marseille, w^hich is about two- 
thirds the way down. Below Utica, and to the mouth of the river, we have a 
project for a depth of 7 feet. 

The Chairman. Which has been adopted? 

Gen. Taylor. Which has been adopted, and upon which we have been work- 
ing for a number of years. 

The Chairman. Before we pass from the drainage canal at Lockport to Utica, 
what is this project which it is stated as adopted and upon which you are 
working? 

Gen. Taylor. It is a canalization project. It provides for the canalization of 
the Illinois River. 

The Chairman. To what depth? 
• Gen. Taylor. To a depth of 7 feet. It provides for dredging and the construc- 
tion of four dams. 

The Chairman. How far along has that State development from Lockport to 
Utica progressed? 

Gen. Taylor. The money has been authorized. The plans have been, I think, 
practically completed, and a contract has been made for the construction of 
one lock. In other words, the preliminaries are completed and the work com- 
menced. 

The Chairman. What is the estimated cost of that improvement? 

Gen. Taylor. $20,000,000. 

The Chairman. Why is that so expensive for that distance? On account of 
the canal construction? 

Gen. Taylor. There is a large fall in the river and it requires the construc- 
tion of a number of dams, and also probably the plan which has been developed 
for the development of power adds considerably to the cost of the improvement. 
It could be treated as a navigation project at a less expense than the expense 
for the combination of the two. 

The Chairman. Will that work be prosecuted, as you understand it, vigor- 
ously, until it is completed? Is the $20,000,000 appropriation sufficient? 

Gen. Taylor. I understand that the work is to go ahead and the money is 
supposed to be sufficient. 
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The Chaibman. That work will progi-ess along with the proposed work from 
Utica to the mouth of the river if the project is adopted? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. It is planned to have the two go along at the same time? 

Gen. Taylor. This report which you are now considering is intended to give 
us authority to provide the same facilities below Utica that the State and city 
will have provided above. 

The Chairman. And not to provide those facilities, except as they provide 
them simultaneously for the strip above? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. The facilities above would not be of any value unless there 
were the same facilities below? 

Gen. Taylor. There is some commerce on the river below Utica at present. 

The Chairman. Your big shipping point is Chicago? 

Gen. Taylor. It is expected to develop a large trade between Chicago and 
points on the Mississippi River, and with the improvements which have been 
made and contemplated by the State and city, and the improvement which is 
recommended in this document, we would have an 8-foot channel leading from 
Chicago to the Gulf. 

Mr. Kindred. May I ask where the benefits of the powef under this provision 
will go? 

Gen. Taylor. That is a State project. The State will have it. 

Mr. Kindred. Are they going to bear solely the expense of developing the 
water power? 

Gen. Taylor. They bear all the expense of the improvement in that section 
of the river where water-power development is possible. 

The Chairman. There is no water power between Utica and the mouth of 
the river? 

Gen. Taylor. No, sir. We have now some locks and dams in the river, which 
were built before the Chicago Drainage Canal was opened. In this report it 
is stated that the district engineer believes " that existing locks and dams 
were found necessary to secure the project of 7 feet when the normal flow only 
was available. With the increased volume of 4,167 feet they are of doubtful 
necessity in connection with either an 8 or 9 foot channel, and with the probable 
minimum Increase of 7,500 second-feet, or possibly 10,000 second-feet, the locks 
and dams become an obstruction to navigation rather than an aid and should 
he removed." This project recommends the removal of these locks and dams. 

Mr. Parks. If this $20,000,000 is expended will it oi)en up navigation from 
Chicago toward the Gulf, or back toward Chicago and the Great Lakes? 

The Chairman. It runs southwesterly from Chicago to a point called Utica. 
The Chicago Drainage Canal is completed to Lockport, 111., and the distance 
which the State is going to improve is from Lockport to Utica, which runs nearly 
jiouth, and it is a distance of about 60 miles, and the whole improvement is then 
from Utica southerly to the mouth of the river, where it enters the Mississippi. 

Gen. Taylor. It can go either way. When the waterway is open commerce 
can go one way or the other. 

The Chairman. There is another question involved. The Board of Engineers 
seem to be estimating for this improvement on the basis of water which is with- 
drawn by the Chicago Sanitary Canal from Lake Michigan, and the permit au- 
thorizes a withdrawal of 4,167 second-feet from the lake, although there is an 
actual amount withdrawn which is in excess of that. Will the 4,167 second-feet 
supply the river with the necessary amount of water for this improvement which 
is proposed by this document? 

Gen. Taytx)r. It would ; yes, sir. It is stated on page 3 of the document that 
with the Increased volume of 4,167 feet the locks and dams are of doubtful neces- 
sity In connection wlth*an 8 or 9 foot channel. If they had 4,167 second-feet addi- 
tion flow the locks would never have been built. 

Tlie Chairman. When you add that 4,167 feet you >yould not need the locks 
and dams at all. 

Gen. Taylor. No, sir. 

Mr. Chalmers. Have you covered the effect of 4,167 s-econd-feet taken from 
the lake, as to the level ? 

(jJen. Taylor. Not :n this document. There has been another report submitted 
on the diversion of water from the Great Lakes in which the question of the 
diversion of water through the sanitary canal is covered. 

Mr. Chalmers. Could you tell us what tlie effect would be? 
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Gen. Taylob. A lowering of the lake. 

Mr. Chalmers. How appreciably? 

Gen. Taylob. My recollection is it is probably a foot in Lake Michigan and tlitv 
other lakes somewhat less. 

The Chaibman. What causes that lowering of the lake levels? 

Gen. Taylob. The water which has been withdrawn by the sanitary canal. 

Mr. Chalmebs. That covers a period of how many years? 

Gen. Taylob. Twenty years. 

Mr. KiNDBED. What effect has that on the main channel of navigation? 

Gen. Taylob. It injures the channel. 

Mr. KiNDBED. To the extent of a foot? 

Gen. Taylob. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KiNDBED. A mean average of a foot. 

Gen. Taylob. And the lakes probably have not reached their lowest water 
level. 

The Chaibman. In other words, you have a cert a: n amount of water to 
empty out of the Great Lakes. If you take it out at Chicago you do not take ft 
out below? 

Gen. Taylob. That is right? 

Mr. OsBOBNE. It is lowered as long as the quantity that comes in is less than 
what goes out? 

Gen. Taylob. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OvEBSTBEET. Is this an artificial canal all the way ? 

The Chaibman. No ; the Illinois River is a natural stream. 

Gen. Taylob. The drainage canal is entirely artificial. 

Mr. Chalmebs. What is is the length of that? 

Gen. Taylob. From Lake Michigan to Lockport is 36.3 miles. 

Mr. Chalmebs. What is the river? 

Gen. Taylob. The Desplaines River is just above the junction of the Illinois. 
It empties into the Desplaines River and continues in the Desplaines River for 
a distance of 18 miles to the junction of the Kankakee, where it forms th^ Illi- 
nois River. And then through the Illinois River, the head of which is formed 
by the junction of the Desplaines and Kankakee, it Is 273 miles to the Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr. Chalmebs. Is that the Illinois River all the way? 

Gen. Taylob. That is the Illinois River all the way. 

Mr. Chalmebs. Is that quite a stream? 

Gen. Taylob. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chalmebs. About how wide? 

Gen. Taylob. Oh, it is varying in width ; In the lower region it is wide and 
in the upper region it is narrow. It is ample for navigation throughout its en- 
tire length. 

Mr. Layton. Are there any rivers to take away the overflow before the 
drainage canal was put in operation? 

Gen. Taylob. All the outlet of the Great Lakes was^ down the St. Lawrence 
River. 

Mr. Layton. That was the only outlet? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Layton. No other except the the St. Lawrence River? 

Gen. Taylob. That is all. 

Mr. Osbobne. I was reading your recommendation, on top of page 5. I do 
not see any specific recommendation ^ although I may have overlooked it. I^ 
there a recommendation there? 

Gen. Taylob. " The conclusion was then reached that the most economical 
and advisable depth was 8 feet," it states. Then it goes on : " The board there- 
fore reports that in its opinion it is advisable for the UHited States to modify 
the existing project for the Illinois and Mississippi Rivers, so as to provide a 
channel 8 feet deep from the vicinity of Utica, 111., to St. Louis, Mo., approxi- 
mately as proposed by the district and division engineers at an estimated cost 
of $1,310,000 for original work and $77,500 for maintenance for the Illinois 
River, and $620,000 for original work and $75,000 for maintenance for the Mis- 
sissippi River, a total of $1,930,000 for initial work and $152,500 for annual 
maintenance." 

The Chaibman. Let us go back to page 3, subdivision 4. Is this recommen- 
dation based on the assumption of 7,500 eiecond feet being withdrawn from 
Lake Michigan? 
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Gen. Tatlob. Yes, sir; that Is the basis of the estimate that there will be 
that much water withdrawn ttom Lake Michigan. 

The Chaibman. If you adopt that improvement, does it not sanction directly 
the withdrawal of that amount by the Chicago Drainage Canal? 
Gen. Taylob. It was not so intended. 
The Chaibman. Is it not the inevitable necessary effect? 

Gen. Taylob. That could be covered by a proviso adopting the project. You j 

could say that the adoption of this project will not be construed to authorize ^' 

the withdra)val of any amount from Lake Michigan. ' 

The Chaibman. I think the language would be good, but it would not mean 
anything. It would read just that way, but if you adopt the project and it is 
necessary in order to supply the water for that project to withdraw 7,500 sec- 
ond feet from Lake Michigan, no matter what your language may be, if you 
adopt it you necessarily authorize the withdrawal of that 7,500 second-feet. 

Mr, OsBOBNE. Would that 7,500 second-feet be in addition to the 4,167 second- 
feet? 

Gen. Taylob. No, sir ; that is the total withdrawal. 

The Chaibman. The reason I called your attention to this, General, at this 

point, is this: We. ought to understand what we are doing. The Secretary of 

War has just sent in a report on the Michaelson bill, disapproving the granting 

of any permanent permit to the city of Chicago to withdraw anything beyond 

4,167 feet, on two or three grounds, one of them being, for instance, that within 

some measurable time, some reasonable time, within the present generation, 

means of purification of sewerage may be found which will be economical In 

every sense, and that while you might authorize a large wlthdrawel at the 

present time to accomplish this specific purpose of disposition of sewage, you 

might within a reasonable time discover this modern method of utilization and 

disposition of it other than by dumping it in a flowing stream, and the puri)ose 

of the grant may have disappeared and yet you will have a permanent grant on 

your hands. I understand that is the principal reason for the disapproval. 

It seems to me that this project. In effect, would authorize the diversion of 

this 7,500 feet — I am not saying whether it should. be done or should not be 

done — I am saying what the effect of adopting the report will be. Language 

is just to convey and has no other purpose except to express the Intention of 

those who use It, but when intention Is expressed both by action and by language, 

and the two are In conflict, I think your action Is very much stronger than your 

words. If I say to my friend that I love him and at the same time hit him on 

the nose, I think he will take more cognizance of the blow than of my affectionate 

expression. 

Mr. Chalmebs. I am Interested in that proposition of lowering Lake Michigan 
a foot I would like to ask the General if that has been brought about by this 
allowance of 4,167 second-feet. 

Gen. Taylob. They have been using a great deal more ; in the neighborhood 
of 8,000. 
Mr. Chalmebs. For how many years? 

Gen. Taylob. I do not know, but it was reached several years ago, that amount 
was. I have now the data with reference to the effect. I have here the report. 
It Is In the report on the diversion of the waters of the Great I-Akes, on page 
24. There is a table which gives the actual measurements. Lake Michigan and 
Huron, the lowering Is 0.76 foot. 
The Chaibman. That Is three-fourths of a foot. 
Gen. Taylob. Lake St. Clair, 0.83. 
Mr. Chalmebs. That Is on what page? 
Gen. Taylob. The top of page 24. 

Mr. Kindbed. May I add there, with reference to your suggestion of purifica- 
tion and sewage and the utilization of solid matter, a method has been developed 
on a big scale that does it. 
The Chaibman. We will be very glad to have you put it before us. 
Mr. Kindbed. It was adopted in the State of New York in the disposal of 
sewage, in the construction of a hospital, that should have been drainage, 
all of the sewage Into the Hudson River. 

The Chaibman. We would be glad to have you tell us about it. We have 
been having hearings for several months, and so far the conclusion that we have 
reached Is that there Is no modern method, economical method, of disposing of 
sewage, such as you are speaking about. 

Mr. Kindbed. I am not expressing my opinion, but I should like to put it 
on record, that is, what was done in Dutchess County. 
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The Chairman. We will be very glad to have you bring any expert here, be- 
«-ause that is one of the big questions. 

Mr. Kindred. I would suggest Mr. Harris, superintendent of the Brooklyn 
State Asylum, to give the committee the benefit, of his views, because he knows 
all about it, and it was under his supervision that the system was Installed. It 
has been solved. There is no question about it. 

The Chairman. Here is the problem, it seems to me, that the committee would 
like to know. We are none of us expressing any opinion as to what shall be 
done with the amount of water withdrawn for the sanitary canal, but should we 
not know what kind of a project we would have there if you would use simply 
the 4,167 feet, for which you granted a permit. 

Gen. Taylor. It would be a project very similar to this project, but the cost 
of its execution would be greater than it is with 7,500 second-fteet. 

Mr. Osborne. You have to dig down? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. • 

Mr. Osborne. And make up in depth for the lowering of the surface. 

Mr. Radcliffe. The channels of the lake harbors will have to be dug deeper. 

The Chairman. How is that? 

Gen. Taylor. Eventually the lowering of the lakes would mean that they 
would have to deepen the channels, which would cost an extremely large amount 
of money for accomplishing this one purpose. 

The Chairman. General, did the Board of Engineers, and the Chief of Engi- 
neers, have in mind in recommending tliis improvement on the Illinois and Mis- 
sissippi Rivers, that it would be a practical increase of the permit for the with- 
drawal at Chicago of 7,500 second-feet? 

Gen. Taylor. It was not so intended. 

The Chairman. Can you see any other effect? Is not that the necessary effect 
of the adoption of this project ; in other words, you adopt the project, which is 
estimated on the basis of 7,500 feet additional flow% and are you not adopting 
7,500 feet? What other possible result can there be? 

Gen. Taylor. I am afraid it might be so construed. 

The Chairman. What do you think about the committee taking this up? We 
have before us a letter from the Secretary of War, under date of the 26th of 
January, 1922, with regard to House bill 9046, the purpose of which, as the Sec- 
retary says, authorizes the sanitary district of Chicago to withdraw from Chi- 
cago an average of 10,000 cubic feet of water per second, and that is disapproved ; 
are not the two reports in conflict, for a variety of reasons? 

Mr. Kindred. That involves a question of sewage? 

The Chairman. That is just what it does involve. Out there in Chicago, if 
you can discover this cheap and economical method, you will make yourself a 
fortune. 

Mr. Kindred. I think it has been solved. 

The Chairman. The man who brings it to their attention will confer a great 
favor upon them. 

Mr. Kindred. I would like to get on the record at some future time what was 
done in Dutchess County. 

The Chairman. You will have an opportunity to do so. 

Mr. Radcliffe. We have spent, up at Patterson, where we are trying a 
system, about $14,000,000; we have employed all the engineers in the country 
on sanitation, and they have not discovered any way to* economically dispose 
of that sewage other than to dump it in the river. 

The Chairman. It is true all over the United States, and it is demonstrated 
again and again by the testimony we have had in these hearings. We have a 
man who came here with some bottles giving a demonstration, and I am satis- 
fied he can do it on a bottle basis. 

Mr. Kindred. It was solved and demonstrated in this particular plant. 

The Chairman. You can do it on a small scale. 

Mr. Kindred. You can do it on a large scale, I think. 

The Chairman. We have been unable to find anything. 

Mr. Layton. The testimony by Gen. Beach himself said they were still up 
in the air about it. 

The Chairman. If he has anything he has something that the rest of the 
world will be delighted to hear. 

Mr. Kindred. This w^as to provide for not more than four or five thousand 
people, but to that extent it was solved. 

The Chairman. Economically and practically no method has been dis- 
covered for general distribution. Is not that a fact. General? 
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Gen. Taylor. I think it has reached a stage wliere it is advancing toward 
solution, but I am sure you can dispose of the sewage of a large city econom- 
ically by a process other than by dilution. Milwaukee has carried on an ex- 
tensive experiment with the activated sludge treatment. The city built at the 
mouth of the river a small plant, which cared for about 1,000,000 gallons a 
day of sewage just as it came out of the sewers. There was very little odor 
from the plant, and altogether, when I saw it in June, 1919, it seemed to me 
to be working very satisfactorily, and I believe the city has conducted its 
experiments long enough and is satisfied that it is a practical proposition. 

The Chaibman. I think before we close our hearings on the subject we 
had better send for the city engineer of Milwaukee. 

Gen. Taylor. You will get some interesting testimony from him. 

Mr. Kindred. Do they use tanks? 

Gen. Taylor. It is an activated sludge treatment. 

Mr. Layton. What is that? 

Gen. Taylor. Bacteriological. 

Mr. Kindred. It is a cultivation of bacteria to destroy the disease-carrying 
bacteria ? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kindred. It has worked well in some big cities? 

Gen. Taylor. It is a question of cost of putting it in; that is all. 

The Chairman. I will read to you the concluding paragraph of a letter 
from the Secretary, to which I have referred : 

"It is clear that, under the condition of affairs created by the Chicago 
sanitary district, the diversion of a certain quantity of water is necessary at 
present for the proper protection of the health of the citizens of Chicago. It 
is by no means established, however, that the quantity required for that pur- 
pose now or in the future is 10,000 cubic feet per second. I regard it as in- 
advisable to permit the diversions in that amount, or in any amount exceed- 
ing the amount now fixed by the department, without full and complete in- 
formation concerning the necessity therefor. It is my view that the quantity 
authorized should be limited to the lowest possible for sanitation, after the 
sewage has been purified to the utmost extent practicable before its discharge 
into the sanitary canal. I regard it as extremely inadvisable to grant the city 
of Chicago, or any other agency, the right in perpetuity to take from the lakes 
a definite quantity of water. It is not improbable that within a generation 
a method may be found to separate the valuable fertilizinn elements in sewage, 
as a consequence of which the withdrawal of water from the lakes to dilute 
the sewage will be no longer necessary. In view of the substantial and wide- 
spread damage done to many activities throughout the United States by the 
diversion, damage which can be but partly compensated for by the construction 
of the work proposed in the bill, the diversion should not be continued beyond 
the time when the necessity ceases to exist." 

It certainly would not be profitable to adopt this project as simply a tem- 
porary project until diversion from the lake ceases, upon- the condition of the 
purification and use of the fertilizing matter suggested by the Secretary. 

Gen. Taylor. A project along this line would be the type of project which 
we would have adopted if we had only 4,167 second-feet. To get an 8-foot 
project we would remove the dams and do a certain amount of dredging 
whether we had 4,167 second-feet or 10,000 second-feet; the only difference 
would be in the amount of the dredging. 

The Chairman. That is not my understanding of the Secretary in this 
regard. His position is that all of this, which has been granted by permit, and 
suggested by reason of necessity, not the excess over 4,167 second-feet, is per- 
mitted for sanitation purposes only. 

Gen. Taylor. That is correct. 

The Chairman. You are not going to have 4,167 second-feet in perpetuity 
any more than you are going to have your excess amount, but all is going to 
cease the instant that a method of purification and utilization has been dis- 
covered. The adoption of this project, as I understand it, depends entirely 
upon the water which is diverted from the lake. That is the basic thing. You 
have to have that water. Now, should we adopt the project and make an 
improvement which the Secretary says he " hopes and • believes will be tem- 
porary "? 

Mr. Newton. What river are you talking about? 

Gen. Taylor. The Illinois River. 
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Mr. Newton. I got in late. I am interested in it, and I would like to know 
the purport of the letter. 

The Chairman. The purport is this : It is a letter with regard to the so-called 
Michaelson bill, which proposes to authorize the withdrawal in perpetuity of 
lOjOOO second-feet from Lake Michigan for sanitary purposes. The Secretary 
says he disapproves of the bill for this reason : That it is hoped and believed 
that within a reasonable time we will discover a method to purify the sewage 
of cities other than by diluting it in streams, and that if that is so, and this i& 
found unnecessary for sanitation purposes, the Government will find itself 
saddled with a grant in perpetuity, on the basis of its necessity for the present 
preservation of the health of the people. 

Mr. Newton. In that connection we are interested out there in the canal 
from the Illinois River up. Does that connect? Will that take some water 
out of the lake? 

Gen. TAYiJOR. The Illinois and Mississippi River Canal? No, sir. 

Mr. Newton. It has no bearing on this? Where does it go? 

The Chaibman. The canal goes down the Illinois River. 

Gen. Taylor. The Illinois and Mississippi Canal crosses over from the Illi- 
nois and Mississippi Rivers. The canal is fed by feeders. 

The Chairman. This is not the thinjf we are going to get. It comes to meet 
us. We have two things before us. We have a report iu this document, and 
we have a report on this bill, and they are in conflict. 

• Mr. Layton. This is both a i>rojeet for vessels of commerce, as well as for 
sanitation of the city of Chicago. 

The Chairman. The primary puriwse is for sanitation. 

Mr. Layton. And has no commerce feature attached to it. Is it being used? 

Gen. Taylor. Very little. 

Mr. Kindred. If an S-foot channel were given there, would not that be suflS- 
cient? 

Gen. Taylor. I think so. 

The Chairman. It seems to me that under the circumstances we liad better 
pass this and let Gen. Taylor take these two questions up. 

Mr. Newton. May I ask another question? Does this matter have anything 
to do with the proposed 8-foot canal from Chicago to the Gulf? Does not the 
sewage go out, and is it contemplated that it go through that canal? 

Gen. Taylor. This project is for the improvement of the Illinois River to a 
depth of 8 feet, from Utica down. The improvement above Utica is being cared 
for by the Chicago Drainage Canal and the work that lias been authorized by the 
State under their $20,000,000 authorization, so that with these projects — the 
district drainage canal, the State and city program — we would have an 8-foot 
project all the way from the Great Lakes to the Gulf. 

Mr. Newton. The drainage takes a good deal of water, does it? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Newton. In other words, the objection which the Secretary raises against 
the sewage canal which as planned now, would be a navigation canal, would not 
necessarily be made against the navigation canal. 

Mr. Layton. Where will that 7 feet come from? 

Gen. Tay^lor. From the water in the Illinois River. 

Mr. Lay'ton. That has nothing to do with any water in the lake? 

Gen. Taylor. No, sir ; nothing at all. That is obtained by a system of locks 
and dams. 

Mr. Layton. Does the Illinois River run to Chicago? 

Gen. Taylor. No, sir ; it does not. In the improvement which is being made 
by the State, a provision was put in there which provides for an 8-foot depth- 
Mr. Layton. Necessary, if I understand it, in order to have from Chicago to 
the Gulf an 8-foot channel, and you have to withdraw a certain amount of water 
from Lake Michigan? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir ; you do, but it could be made smaller, the amount of 
withdrawal could be made so small that it would have no appreciable effect on 
the lake. 

Mr. Newton. Is it practicable to use a navigation canal, with locks and 
dams, as a purveyor of garbage? 

Gen. Taylor. If it is large enough ; yes. The Chicago Drainage Canal is of 
such dimensions that there is very little current, and that has been carrying 
for years 8,000 second-feet or more, and it is the principal means of disx)osition 
of the sewage at Chicago at the present time, and has been for several years. 
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Mr. Layton. Whatever the procedure is, I move that we have the engineer 
of the city of Milwaukee summoned before this board, on the matter of 
pollution, and at the same time have a member of this committee bring some- 
body in himself and tell us what he has done up there, because this pollution 
proposition is a great subject, and if there is lying around loose an adequate 
way of disposing of garbage and the refuse from cities we ought to know it. 

Gen. TayijOr. That work at Milwaukee lias been written up extensively in 
technical journals. 

Mr. Layton. We evidently do not come in contact with the technical journals. 
We had Gen. Beach here, and he does not seem to come in contact with the 
technical journals either. 

Mr. Kindred. It would be well wr)rth while to have this exiiert come. Before 
I leave this, may I ask a question? 

The Chairman. Certainly. 

Mr. Kindred. Has anybody made, so far as you know, any estimate as to 
liow many miles down from the source of pollution there would probably be 
IK)lluted w^ater? 

Gen. Taylor. It depends on the size of the polluting matter ; if it were small 
matter it would not go far, but if it were a dead horse it would go verj' far. 

Mr. Kindred. Well ; according to the practical facts as exist in this case, 
what would be the result? 

Gen. Taylor. It depends on the volume of water. 

Mr. Kindred. The rapidity of the stream? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. A million gallons of water has a capacity for the 
digestion or disposition of a certain amount of sewage. It also depends upon the 
time the sewage is in the water; the oxidation requires a certain time. The 
effect of the Chicago sewage going into the canal down the Illinois River and 
into the Mississippi has been claimed by different localities down the river to 
have bad effects at varying distances. St. Louis entered suit against Chicago for 
damage to its water supply, and that was fought out at considerable length in 
the courts, and the case was won by Chicago. 

Mr. Layton. It depends upon the character of the water itself holding in 
solution other things. In a stream impregnated with sulphuric acid it would 
go a good ways toward purifying itself. 

Mr. Newton. It was not very appetizing to the people of St. Louis. We 
realized, of course, that all the Chicago sewage was poured into our drinking 
water. 

Mr. Layton. I would like to have this matter understood, whether I am right 
or wrong. There were many of us present at the hearings in regard to pollution. 
Is it not true that the impression left from the testimony was that at the time 
there was no adequate remedy for the disposal of the sewage of our large cities? 

The Chairman. That is absolutely true, and I call attention to the fact that 
this letter, received from the SecTetary of War, dated January 26, proceeds 
upon the same theory, that we have not as yet discovered any adequate methods, 
hut that we might discover it in a generation, and if we have discovered it then 
it has a bearing on the proposal — is determinative of the question we are 
considering now. It seems to me. Gen. Taylor, that we should refer back to 
the Board of Engineers, and to the Chief of Engineers, for further consideration, 
committee Document No. 2, Sixty-seventh Congress, first session, and the letter 
of the Secretary of War, dated January 26, 1921. 

Gen. Taylor. I would like to call attention to the wording of the resolution 
under which this estimate is submitted. It reads this way : 

"That the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, created under 
section 3 of the river and harbor act approved June 13, 1902, be, and it hereby 
is. requested to review the reports printed in House Document No. 1374, Sixty- 
first Congress, third session, with a view to ascertaining the cost of an 8-foot 
channel in the Illinois River, 111., between Utica and the mouth, under existing 
conditions." 

The Chairman. I get your language. 

Gen. Taylor. We were complying with the resolution. We were submitting an 
estimate " under existing conditions." 

The Chairman. In view of that, I think it is very well that Capt. Osborne 
called attention to paragraph 8 of your report, and I do not think. General, 
that there is any recommendation that this work be done ; I think it is only your 
report as to What can be done, and I do not think you have ever recommended 
it, and the Chief of Engineers adopts your report. Your report does not contain 
a recommendation. You simply advise what can be done. 
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Gen. Taylor. The board says, " It is advisable for the United States to modify 
the existing project for the Illinois and Mississippi Rivers." And then the Chief 
of Engineers states, " It is the opinion of the board that the most advisable deptli 
for this waterway is 8 feet, and it recounnends improvement on that basis in 
accordance with the above estimate." 

The Chairman. I would call their attention to the letter of the Secretary of 
War of the 26th of January, on the Michaelson bill. 

Gen. Taylor. I understand what you desire. You desire us to talie into con- 
sideration the possible effect on the legalization of the diversion. As I say, it 
was not intended to legalize anything. 

The Chairman. I know it was not, obviously, and it is clear that did not oc- 
cur to the Board of Engineers or the Chief of Engineers. 

Gen. Taylor. I know^ it did not. 

The Chairman. It is equally plain that that is the inevitable consequence. 
There are two things in consequence. 

Mr. Kindred. In regard to the question of sewage involved in the Michaelson 
bill, I want to say this to clear up my position: What I stated was that the 
sewage proposition to take care of about 5,000 people was successful, and also 
it would be successful and has proven successful in New York. I am not saying; 
it would take care of two or three million people, like the population of Chicago. 

The Chairman. We understand your position thoroughly. I am afraid that 
we are going to find out that what we have heard is true, that it is not as yet 
possible. We may be on the brink of d.scovering it. but I do not believe we have 
found it yet. 

Gen. Taylor. I am not sure that Milwaukee is satisfied with the experiment. 
It seems to be practical in a small way. They were treating 1,000,000 gallons a 
day, but whether they are wiUing to attempt to dispose of their whole sewage — 
the whole sewage of the city — I am not sure. My impression is, however, that 
they have let a contract for the construction of sewage-treatment works which 
will treat all the sewage of the city. 

Mr. Layton. Were you present at the time that a specialist from Ohio was 
before our committee demonstrating the value of clay? 

Gen. Taylor. No, sir. 

Mr. Layton. You missed something. 

LOS ANGELES HARBOR. 

Mr. Osborne. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, on behalf of 
the Los Angeles and Long Beach Harbors, Calif., which are in reality one 
harbor, I am asking your consideration at this time of the only new project 
recommended by the Board of Engineers and the Chief of Engineers in House 
Document No. 1013, Sixty-sixth Congress, third session, and a survey of Los 
Angeles and Long Beach Harbors looking to further improvement. 

The growth of the shipping interests of Los Angeles Harbor is very rapid. 
At the time of the signing of the armistice, November 11, 1918, there w^ere but 
six regular offshore lines making this port. It is true that shipping at that 
time was at a low ebb, as all available steamships had been commandeered for 
the use of the Government in Atlantic waters. Between that time, however, 
and the 1st of January, 1921, 16 additional lines had been added, making 22 iji 
all. During the single year of 1921, 23 new services were added to the ship 
ping business of Los Angeles Harbor. In detail they are as follows : 

1. Admiral Line to Portland. 

2. Canadian Government merchant marine to British Columbia ports. 

3. Companie Generale Transatlantique to Havre. 

4. Robert Dollar Line to the Orient, British India, and around the world. 

5. East Asiatic Line to Copenhagen and Hamburg. 

6. Ellerman's Wilson Line to United Kingdom and Continental European 
ports. 

7. Isthmian Line to Gulf of Mexico ports. 

8. Java Pacific Line from Java and Philippine Islands. 

9. Latin American Line to Mexico, Central America, Colombia, and Ecuador. 

10. Los Angeles Steamship Co. to San Francisco. 

11. Luckenbach Steamship Co. to Mobile and New Orleans. i 

12. Matson Navigation Co. to Baltimore. 

13. Matson Navigation Co. to Hawaii. 

14. Nippon Yusen Kaisha to the Orient. 

15. Isthmian Line to Honolulu. 

16. Norway Pacific Line to Belgium and Norwegian ports. 
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17. Mexican Navigation Co. to Mexico and Central America. 

18. Struthers & Barry Line to Honolulu, the Orient, and East Indies. 

19. Williams Dimond Line to United Kingdom and European Continental 
ports. 

20. Williams Steamsliip Co. to New York and Baltimore. 

21. American-Australasian Line to New Zealand and Australia. 

22. Mexican States Line to west coast of Mexico. 

23. Intercoastal Sea Carriers to Atlantic ports. 

In addition to these commercial lines. Los Angeles Harbor Is made the head- 
quarters of the Pacific Fleet of the United States Navy a great deal of the 
time. The adjacent waters are particularly favorable to the maneuvers of 
the fleet, and the harbor now presents a most animated appearance between the 
large number of commercial vessels entering and leaving the port and the 
magnificent fleet of the Navy, or a large part of it, anchored outside the 
entrance to the inner harbor. 

The large increase in steamshoip facilities is naturally reflected in the in- 
crease of the tonnage of the port. During the year ending June 30, 1919, the 
total commerce of the port was 2,380,622 tons. For the year ending June 30, 
]921, two years later, it was 4,306,134 tons, au increase of more than 80 per 
cent. 

For the year ending June 30, 1919, the imports into Los Angeles Harbor from 
foreign countries amounted in value to $2,181,428. For the year ending June 30, 
1921, the imports amounted to $9,411,282, an increase of 331 per cent in two 
years. 

The exports to foreign countries from Los Angeles Harbor increased from 
$5,836,143 to $19,984,577, an increase of 242 per cent. 

The customs receipts at the port of I^os Angeles incrgase<l from $196,670.18 
(luring the year ending June 30, 1919, to $1,047,219.53 in the year ending June 
30, 1921. 

The growth of Los Angeles can be illustrated in many ways. The following 
table, detailing the building operations during the past 22 .years, shows that 
from a total of $2,519,300 in the year 1900 there has been a very steady and 
consistent increase, so that in 1921 the building amounted to $82,676,000, while 
it was $60,023,600 in 1920, or a total of more than $142,000,000 in two years. 
In the extent of its building operations Ivos Angeles was in 1921 the third city 
in the Ignited States, being exceeded only by New York City and Chicago. 

Building-permit valuations, 1900-1921. 



1900 $2, 519, 300 

1901 4, 376, 900 

1902 9, 603. TOO 

1903 13, 046, 300 

1904 13,409,000 

1905 15, 382, 000 

1906 18, 158, 500 

1907 13, 304, 600 

1908 9, 931. 300 

1909 13, 260, 700 

1910 21.684,100 



1911 $23, 004, 100 

1912 .31, 367, 900 

1913 31, 641, 900 

1914 17,361.900 

1915 11, 888, 600 

1916 15, 036, 000 

1917 16, 932, 000 

1918 8, 678, 800 

1919 28, 253, 600 

1920 60, 023, 600 

1921 82, 676, 000 



The following table gives an index to the increase in various directions for 
the year 1921 over the year 1920. It is to be remembered that the year 1921 was 
generally a year in which all business activities throughout the country were 
dwarfed by hard times. 



Bank clearings 

Building permits 

Harbor Imports 

Harbor exports 

Post-office receipts 

United States revenue receipts (district) 

Tax collections (county) 

Assessed valuations (county) 

County receipts 

City expenses 

School enrollment 



1921 



14,204,813,574.75 

82, 789, 996. 00 

9,411,282.00 

19,984,677.00 

• 4.880,809,^ 

57, 918, 412. 96 

22,321,403.59 

1,414,564,417.00 

47,589,618.97 

8,767,615.61 

160,228 



1920 



$3,994,280,520.83 

60,023,600.00 

7,218,513.00 

17,200,522.00 

4,190,660.70 

49, 810, 999. 66 

21,474.729.09 

1,273,734,964.00 

38,203,457.03 

7,991,689.93 

141,744 
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LOS ANGELES COOPERATION. 

I desire to call to the attention of the committee the public-spirited coopera- 
tion which has been given to all harbor improvements which the United States 
Government has undertaken at Los Angeles and Long Beach Harbors. The 
United States Government has built a breakwater nearly 2 miles in length, 
costing in the neighborhood of $3,000,000, and altogether from the beginning, 
including $1,080,000 for silt-diversion works, has appropriated $7,721,600. The 
following table shows the amounts which have been expended by the city of 
Los Angeles, the city of Ix)ng Beach, the State of California, and by private 
interests, amounting to date to $11,000,000. The city of Los Angeles has 
recently voted bonds for harbor improvements to the extent of $4,500,000, and 
this with balance from a former bond issue places about $7,000,000 in the 
harbor funds of the city, and shows an aggregate of local appropriations of 
$15,500,000, nearly twice the amount which the Government has appropriated. 
I suggest that this record is unique and is strong evidence of the confidence 
of the people in the merits of the harbor. 

There has been expended — 

By the city of Los Angeles and by the State of California for 

improving and protecting Los Angeles Harbor, about $6, 500, 000 

By private interests for improving Los Angeles Harbor, about 2, 500, 000 

By the city of Long Beach for improving Long Beach Harbor, 

about 1, 000, 000 

By private interests for improving Long Beach Harbor, about 1, 000, 000 



The grand total of these local expenditures is about 11,000,000 

In addition, the city of Los Angeles has recently voted bonds for 
harbor improvements to the amount of 4, 500, 000 

The aggregate of local appropriations is about ^ 15.500, 000 

POPULATION. 

The population of the city of Los Angeles, as recorded by the census of 1920. 
was 576,673, against a population of 319,198 under the census of 1910. Since 
the 1920 census was taken there has been an increase of not less than 100,000, 
and probably more. The Los Angeles directory estimates the population at 
the present time at 770,301. 

The population of Los Angeles County, as recorded by the census of 1920, was 
986,455. It is now well over 1,000,000, and the same ratio of increase of popu- 
lation is in progress in the other southern California counties, meaning those 
south of Santa Barbara and the Tehachipa range of mountains. 

The commercial organizations and the people of Los Angeles and Long Beach, 
as well as those of the vast hinterland, which may fairly be considered to ex- 
tend to the Rocky Mountains to the east and to Utah and Montana on the north- 
east, are very desirous that the existing breakwater should be very considerably 
extended, so as to cover the mouth of Long Beach Harbor, which is the eastern 
extremity of Los Angeles Harbor. Also that Los Angeles Harbor should be 
deepened to 35 feet. 

Los Angeles Harbor is the largest lumber port in the United States, and one 
of the largest, if not the hirgest, oil-exporting ports. 

The present project which we ask the committee and Congress to authorize 
provides for the excavation of a triangular piece of ground at the entrance of 
the inner harbor, amounting in cost to $280,000, and for the construction of a 
modern pipe-line dredge at a cost of $450,000, or a total of $730,000, this being 
the only unadopted project which has been recommended by the Board of En- 
gineers and the Chief of Engineers. 

In addition to the conmiercial growth and necessities of the harbor it is not 
inappropriate to take into consideration the reqirements of the Navy, and for 
the safety of these immensely valuable Government-owned ships. 

' NEEDS OF THE NAVY. 

Rear Admiral E. W. Eberle, commander in chief of the Pacific Fleet, in a 
public address at Los Angeles in September, 1921, shortly after he took coui- 
■•nand of the fleet, made the following pertinent observations as to the necessity 
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for the extension of the breakwater, both because of the commercial importance 
and rapid growth of the port as well as of the necessities of the Navy : 

"No city has ever become a great commercial and shipping center unless 
it has possessed a safe and commodious harbor. And by this I do not mean 
a lot of wharves, warehouses, and docking facilities, but I mean a safe and 
abundant anchorage space. No city can be called a great shipping 
center, unless there are many ships anchored in its harbor awaiting their 
turn to go alongside the wharves to discharge their cargoes and load 
new ones, thus keeping up a continuous stream of traffic. To accomplish 
amined by health officials, immigration officials, and the officials of the port 
preliminary to entry, and there must be available anchorage for vessels when 
preparing to sail, when fueling, when arranging the final details of clearance, 
or when awaiting favorable weather. And such anchorage must afford protec- 
tion against both weather and sea, and must be smooth enough to keep lighters 
alongside at all times for either receiving or discharging freight or fuel. 

" Los Angeles Harbor has a breakwater of nearly 2 miles in extent, and yet 
it affords protected anchorage for only four deep-draft ships of the size of the 
modem dreadnaught. Four to six additional berths for large vessels could be 
made available by the expenditure of a moderate sum of money for dredging 
the harbor, thus taking advantage to the fullest extent of the existing break- 
water ; this should be the first step to expand the anchorage space, and then the 
breakwater should be extended to make a harbor of the first class, one suitable 
for a great commercial center. 

"The generally favorable weather conditions in the vicinity of San Pedro 
render this a very desirable locality for tactical and gunnery exercises of the 
battle fleet, and the only drawback is the fact that the present harbor facilities 
and its prohiljitions permit only three berths for battleships behind the break- 
water and the other eight battleships and large fuel or supply vessels have to 
anchor in the open roadstead, which at times becomes very serious. In order to 
refuel and adjust sights, which requires smooth water, it is necessary to use 
the three berths behind the breakwater, which necessitates a continuous shift- 
ing of ships. This would not be necessary if the present harbor were dredged 
to a proper depth and the breakwater extended as the port so well merits," 

Gentlemen of the committee, on behalf of the great commercial interests of 
the Southwest, I am asking you to place among the authorizations in the bill 
the following item": 

"Los Angeles Harbor, California, in accordance with report submitted in 
House Document Numbered 1013, Sixty-sixth Congress, second session, $730,000." 

I shall further ask, * in view of the rapid changes that have occurred since 
the preceding preliminary examination and survey was made, to have a new 
preliminary examination and survey of the Los Angeles and Long Beach Har- 
bors with a view to further extension of the breakwater and deepening of the 
harbor, and such other Improvements as the Board of Engineers may deem wise 
and necessary. 

Bearing upon the subject of the preliminary examination and survey, and 
upon the general subject of the improvement of the harbor, I respectfully sub- 
mit the following report from the Chamber of Commerce of the city of Los 
Angeles : 

RESOLUTION OF THE LOS ANGELES CHAAEIJER OF COMMERCE, ADOPTED JANUARY 

11. 1922. 

Whereas a survey was made two years ago looking toward the further im- 
provement of Los Angeles Harbor by the United States Government, in which 
survey facts and figures were presented showing the necessity for construct- 
ing an extension to the present breakwater, beginning at a poiQt 2,000 feet 
easterly of the present breakwater and extending in a northeasterly direction 
to a point east of the entrance to Long Beach Harbor; and also showing 
the necessity for deepening the main channel of Los Angeles Harbor to 35 
feet at low tide; and 

Whereas the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors reported adversely 
on gaid projects on the ground that they were premature ; and 

Whereas the development of commerce through the port of Los Angles has 
been much more rapid than was foreseen at the time said survey was made : 
Therefore be it 

89717—! 
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Resolved by the Board of Directors of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 
That we hereby request that another survey, be provided for in the forthcoming 
rivei*s and harbors bill now pending in Congress, and in support thereof the 
following facts are set forth : ^. ^ 

1 The total commerce of the port of Los Angeles for the year ending June 
30, 1919, was 2,380,622 tons, and for the year ending June 30, 1921, it was 
4,306.135 tons, an increase of more than 80 per cent in two years. 

2. The increase of steamship lines coming to this port has been little short 
of "phenomenal. When the armistice was signed in 1918 there were not more 
than 6 regular off-shore lines coming to this port. To-day there are 45 off-shore 
and coast-to-coast servic»es. Twenty-three new^ services were inaugurated out 
of this port in 1921, as follows: 

(1) Admiral Line to Portland. 

(2) Canadian Government Merchant Marine to British Columbia ports. 

(3) Companie Generale Transatlantlque to Havre. 

(4) Robert Dollar Line to the Orient, British India, and around the world. 

(5) East Asiatic Line to Copenhagen and Hamburg. 

(6) Ellerman's Wilson Line to United Kingdom and continental European 

ports. „ ,, . i. 

(7) Isthmian Line to Gulf of Mexico ports. 

(8) Java Pacific Line from Java and PhiUppme Islands. 

(9) Latin American Line to Mexico, Central America, Colombia, and Ecuador. 
10) Los Angeles Steamship Co. to San Francisco. 

(11) Luckenbach Steamship Co. to Mobile and New Orleans. 

(12) Matson Navigation Co. to Baltimore. 

(13) Matson Navigation Co. to Hawaii. 

(14) Nippon Yusen Kaisha to the Orient. 

(15) Isthmian Lne to Honolulu. 

ne) Norway Pacific Line to Belgium and Norweg an ports. 

n?) Mexican Navigation Co. to Mexico and (ventral America. 

nS) Struthers & Barry Line to Honolulu, the Orient, and East Indies. 

MP) Will am Dimond Line to United Kingdom and European Continental 

^if^) Williams Steamship Co. to New York and Baltimore. 

f21) American- Australasian Line to New Zealand and Australia. 

}«>2) Mex'can States Line to West Coast of Mexico. 

(23) Intercoastal sea carriers to Atlantic ports. 

•i Tn the year ending June 30, 1919, the imports into this port from foreign 

intr es amounted to $2,181,428. In the year ending June 30, 1921, these 
?nvnorts amounted to $9,411,282, an increase of 331 per cent in two years. The 
▼norts to foreign countries through th's port increased in the same two years 
ft^ $5,836,143 to $19,984,577, an increase of 242 per cent. 

4 The customs receipts at the port of Los Angeles increased from $196,- 
o'-niR in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, to $1,047,219.53 in the year end- 
Sju'ne 30. 1921. -ii 

5 As set forth m the survey referred to above, the present breakwater was 
16 yoars in building, from the time the first appropriation was made until it 
w^as completed. Many years will be required for the building of the break- 
water extension, which will be more than twuce as long as the present break- 
water. 

6. Oil exports have increased to more than 1.500,000 barrels a tnoiiin rium 
the port, but they would be much more were it not for the fact that the lack of 
depth in the main channel keeps the largest tankers from this port. A depth 
of at least 35 feet is necessary for these vessels. Other large vessels also need 
this increased depth. 

7. The present wharf facilities of the city of IjOS Angeles are crowded to 
capacity by, the present steamship lines coming to thfs port. The city has ap- 
proximately $7,000,000 ready to expend on additional wharves a:nd other 
harbor facilities. This will possibly provide for the growth of commerce in 
the next three or four years, but it does not require much of a prophet to fore- 
see the time not many ye^rs hence when additional facilities must be built in 
the outer harbor, and these can not be undertaken until the frontage on the 
ocean side of Terminal Island is protected by the proposed breakwater ex- 
tension. Therefore, it is imperative that the construction of this breakwater be 
undertaken as speedily as possible. 

^. The city of Los Angeles is growing along other lines as well as in its com- 
rce. Its building operations in 1900 amounted to $2,519,300; in 1919 they 
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amounted to $28,253,600 ; and in 1921 they were $82,676,000. In the last year 
Los Angeles was exceeded only by New York and Chicago in value of new 
buildings. There were 148 cargoes of lumber brought into this port in the one 
month of December, 1921, while the monthly average two years ago was less^ 
than half that figure. 

9. It is therefore quite evident that the growth of Los Angeles — and Los 
Angeles is only typ'cal of the Southwest — is so rapid that action must be taken 
as soon as possible to construct the additional breakwater and to provide a 
depth of 35 feet in the main channel.. 

10. In addition to the commercial requirements pointed out herein, the Pa- 
Pacific Fleet of the United States Navy makes Los Angeles its operating base 
much of the time, and the additional breakwater is needed to provide quiet 
anchorage for the vessels of the fleet. 

For the foregoing reasons the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce requests 
that a further survey be provided for in the pending rivers and harbors bill 
relative to these projects. 

I hereby cert'fy that the above is a true and correct copy of resolution 
adopted by the board of directors of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
at the regular meeting on Wednesday, January 11, 1922. 

John D. Fredericks, President, 
Attest : 

Frank Wiggins, Secretary, 

Mr. Osborne. I want to call attention to tlie fact that Los Angeles is the 
largest lumber port in the United States, and we handle more than any other 
port in America. 

Mr. Newton. Is that for export? 

^Ir. Osborne. All the lumber that comes in. 

Mr. Newton. What is the destination of that lumber? 

Mr. Osborne. Los Angeles and southern California, Arizona, and New Mex- 
ico. There is no lumber in there. 

I will not take any more time, because I will ask to add some further re- 
marks and the report of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce on this subject. 

The Chairman. Can you be with us to-morrow, Gen. Taylor? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

(Whereupon the committee adjourned.) 



House of Representatives, 

COMMITTTEE ON RiVERS AND HaRBORS, 

Thursday, February 9, 1922, 

The committee met at 11 o'clock and proceeded with a hearing on Crescent 
City Harbor, Calif., the record of which is printed separately. 

SIUSLAW RIVER, OREG. 

^Ir. Osborne. I have one item here from Hon. Willis C. Hawley, and I will 
ask it to be inserted in the record. 
The Chairman. All right. 

Washington, D. C. January 31, 1922. 
Hon, Henry Z. Osborne, 

House of Representatives', Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Osborne: There is pending before the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors House Document No. 173, Sixty-fifth Congress, ftrst session, provid- 
ing for an improvement of the channel between Cushman (Acme) and the 
entrance of the Siuslaw River, Oreg., at the estimated cost of $35,300. There 
Imve been constructed at the mouth of the river a north and a south jetty. 
The<e jettt'es were constructed on a 50-50 basis between the locality and the 
(Government, and are rendering satisfactory service. 

The mill at Cushman, on the North Fork of the Siuslaw River, is now shipping 
lumber by steamer to California points. There is a shoal about a mile below 
tlie mill, where the North Fork enters the main river. I have a telegram under 
<late of January 25 from the Vaughan & Bester Lumber Co., operataing the 
"lill. as follows : . 

"Are prepared to ship 32,000 tons per year by water providing we can get 
channel deepened." 
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There are three sawmills and three shingle mills on the river. See copy of 
attached letter of January 21, 1922, written by Mi*. I. B. Cushman, president of 
the Port of Siuslaw. 

The cost of barging lumber from the Vaughan & Bester mill at Cushman 
down the North Fork and over the shoal, including handling costs, is $2.50 per 
thousand feet and makes a serious handicap to the operator. 

The Siuslaw River is excellent for both logging and milling purposes, and the 
operating costs for logging and milling are such that it is very advantageous to 
manufacturers to manufacture the timber tributary to the river into lumber in 
the mills on the river. 

The Port of Siuslaw has contributed to the improvement of this waterway 
more than $322,000, under the supervision of the engineers. 

There Is tributary to this waterway an amount of timber estimated at some 
30,000,000,000 board feet. A very considerable proportion of this belongs to the 
Government as part of the former Oregon and California land grant. The Im- 
provement of the river will furnish the Government an improved opportunity to 
sell this timber at a materially better price than can be otherwise obtained. The 
situation relative to the sale of the timber of the former Oregon and California 
grant lands is similar to that on the other watersheds in this part of Oregon. 

The amount of appropriation asked is quite small. The navigation on the river 
is excellent, with the exceptions of the shoals referred to In the report of the 
engineers and the fact that they can be removed for so small an amount Indicates 
that they are not large. Because of the cooperation of the locality, of the im- 
mediate financial Interest of the Government in the standing timber tributary 
to the waterway, and of the need of commerce for the Improvement, I earnestly 
urge your favorable consideration of this project. 

With best wishes, I am. 
Truly, yours, 

W. C Hawley. 



Port of Siuslaw, 
Cushman, Oreg.y January 21, 1922. 
Hon. W. C. Hawley, 

WasJUngtorij D. C. 
Dear Sir. Your wire of January 20 received. We have on the river three saw- 
mills with a combined capacity of 150,000 feet of lumber In an 8-hour shift and 
three shingle mills with a capacity of 475,000 shingles In an 8-hour run. At the 
present time only two of the sawmills are operating and two of the shingle mills. 
The third will be operating within six weeks, this one having been burned a short 
time ago and is now rebuilding. 

The gas steamer Mary Banlon is operating steadily, carrying 400,000 feet of 
lumber per trip between here and San Francisco and San Pedro. On her last 
trip they were obliged to lighter 75,000 feet of lumber over the North Fork shoal, 
she drawing 13^ feet when loaded, and there is only 12 feet on this shoal at high 
water. The expense of this is $2.50 per thousand feet. 

The lumber and shingles will all be shipped by vessels If the shoals are taken 
out so that vessels can navigate the river. There is plenty of water on the bar 
for vessels drawing 17 feet, as there is 20 feet at high water on the bar. 

The only vessels obtainable now are those drawing about 15 feet, and on ac- 
count of these shoals it is Impossible to get them to run here, as the expense 
would be too great to lighter the cargo to the mouth of the river. 

If the port was not bonded to the limit we would gladly pay one-half of the ex- 
pense, but, as you are aware, when the Government took the railroad land It re- 
duced our valuation so that It left us far above the limit, and we have not gotten 
caught up yet. 

Very truly, yours, 

Port of Siuslaw, 
By I. B. Cushman, President. 

- Vaughan & Bester Lumber Co., 
Cushman, Oreg,, January 16,, 1922. 
Hon. W. C. Hawley, M. C, 

Washington, D. C 

Dear Sir: We are operating a sawmill on the Siuslaw River at Cushman 
and are shipping our lumber by steamer to California points, but as there is a 
shoal at the mouth of the north fork of the Siuslaw, which enters the main 
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river at about 1 mile below our mill, it makes it necessary^ for us to barge 
part of our lumber below this bar before loading it on the steamer ; this makes 
it very expensive for us and also gives the harbor a bad reputation, when really 
it is, with the exception of this one shoal, one of the best small harbors on the 
coast. 

Since the completion of the jetties at the mouth of the river the channel is 
in excellent condition, and our steamer has no trouble getting in and out of 
the river except during the bad storms,, which are prevalent at this time of 
the year. 

There are billions of feet of the finest timber in the west tributary to this 
river, and if we can make a success shipping by water, other mills are sure to 
follow and this country will develop as it should have long ago. 

Mr. I. B. Gushman requested we should write you in regard to the matter of 
appropriation for money to have this shoal removed, and we are doing so with 
the feeling that you are doing all in your power as a Member of Congress to 
help the people of western Lane County. 
Yours, very truly, 

Vaughan & BESTEjt Lumber Co. 
By J. A. Besteb. 

STATEMENT OF HON. HABBY HULL, A BEFBESENTATIVE FBOM 

THE STATE OF IOWA. 

UPPER MISSISSIPPI HARBORS. 

^Ir. Hull. I want just a minute of your time. Of course, as you know, I 
am very much interested in Mississippi River development. The Mississippi 
River mns along my district for a hundred miles, and there are several towns 
very much interested in the development of that river. Some of them, at 
least three, have begun to put in terminal facilities. 

The Chairman. What are the ports? 

Mr. Hull. The three pre^sent ports are Muscatine, Davenport, and Trenton, 
all good-sized towns, and all putting money in terminal facilities. We find this 
to be_ troubling us, especially at Trenton and Muscatine. It may come in at 
Davenport but has not fnf^ yet. Whether it is due to work done by the War 
Department I am unable to say, but it is true that it did not appear until 
certain changes were made by the War Department in the channel of the river. 
The trouble is this : The harbors immediately adjacent where the facilities for 
loading and unloading freight are to be utilized, if at all, are filling up with 
sand. People there claim that owing to the fact that the channel has been 
forded out the sand settles into the harbor, and it takes money to dredge it out. 

The engineers of the Army or the War Department are the only ones that 
can do it economically; and I took the matter up with the Army engineers, 
Gen. Taylor and Gen. Beach, and they called my attention to the fact that, 
while they were perfectly willing to do it, there was no authority of law that 
jrave them any right to use the lump sum we appropriate in any such manner. 
I was somewhat surprised at this information. Of course, I have not had time 
to go into all the legal questions and find out whether their opinion Is the 
correct one or not. 

I can simply say this, that it is a matter for this committee. Not only in my 
district but everywhere else you are going to have the question raised ; and if 
yon are going to have river traffic, you have got to keep your harbors open. 
That is what we appropriate the money for. We appropriate for the river. We 
do not want the river moved away over here 2 or 3 miles where we can not 
'M at it. 

If you folks have not the authority you should have, in the next bill that you 
frame incorporate such authority that where they find it necessary to keep it 
open, and in their judgment it should be kept open, and they have the money 
to do it, they should go ahead and do it. 

Mr. McDuFFTE. May I suggest that they have not the money now to it it? 

Mr. Hull. They said that they had the money to do it but they did not have 
the authority. 

The Chairman. We usually find that the converse is true; that they have 
the willingness and the authority but not the riloney. 

^fr. Hull. I am in favor of ^ving them the money and the authority after- 
V aids, ?f they need it. 
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The Chairman* What have you to say about this proposition presented by 
Congressman Hull, Gen. Taylor? 

Gen. Taylor. The principal ground upon which we base our conclusion that 
money was not available for this particular work of which Mr. Hull speaks is 
this: In the river and harbors act of June 25, 1910, the following wording 
appears in the item making appropriations for the Mississippi River from 
the mouth of the Missouri River to Minneapolis. After the part of the item 
making the appropriation this proviso appears : 

"That of this amount, so much as may be necessary, not to exceed $75,000, 
may, in the discretion of the Secretary of War, be expended for the repair and 
maintenance of existing levees constructed by the United States and for dredg- 
ing for the benefit of through navigation in harbors and at landing places, giv- 
ing preference to localities in which the committee interested shall hereafter 
maintain such dredging without cost to the United States." 

That same language appeared subsequently in two other appropriation bills. 
All of *the money which was authorized for expenditure in dredging harbors 
has long since been expended, so that we think we are not authorized now to 
expend more money out of the general appropriation for dredging harbors, 
inasmuch as Congress specifically authorized us to expend certain definite 
amounts and those amounts have been expended. It appears to us that our 
authority for expenditures in harbors has been 

Mr. Bond (interposing). In other words, where they especially limit you to a 
definite sum of money for a certain type of work, you do not feel you could take 
money out of other funds and use it for that particular type of work? 

Gen. Taylor. Certainly. 

Mr. Bond. And your construction is that particularly on that you can not 
override that provision by some general clause? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. Congress having said to us we can use so much and 
no more, and that having been used up, it appears to us that there is no money 
to use there. 

The Chairman. Rivers and harbors appropriations are made in two ways- 
one, lump sums ; the other, for specific objectives. This was a specific objective 
bill, was it not? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And in that bill they appropriated $500,000 for the improve- 
ment of the Mississippi from the mouth of the Missouri River to Minneapolis, 
with the proviso to which you direct attention? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. All they do is, in addition to that, to say that out of that 
$500,000 you shall use only $75,000 for the strengthening of the levees and for 
the dredging of the particular harbors within that distance? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That was not intended to be general legislation at all. 

Gen. Taylor. The general project on which we are working from the moutli 
of the Missouri to Minneapolis provided for a through channel. It did not 
provide anything for dredging harbors. We took it for granted that that was 
before the committee and discussed and the committee concluded a certain 
amount of work was necessary in those harbors, and they authorized us to use 
that amount of money. 

The Chairman. I do not think that was legislation at all any further than 
this: That simply limited, so far as that half million dollars was concerned, 
the dredging out of the harbors and levee improvements to $75,000. I do not 
think that it went any further than that. I do not think it extended any 
further than that specific appropriation made at that time. I do not think 
it is general legislation at all. 

Gen. Taylor. The same language was used in two later bills. 

The Chairman. Well, in each instance it would be limited by the amount 
you could take out of the amount appropriated. 

Gen. Taylor. Then your contention would be that we are not limited by 
that amount for dredging rivers and harbors? 

The Chairman. I do not think so at all. 

Gen. Taylor. Notwithstanding that is not specifically referred to in the 
general project, which was a through project from the mouth of the Missouri 
to Minneapolis? For instance, this dredging of the harbors was not included 
in the estimate. 

The Chairman. What you are saying now is this: You suggest that there 
is involved in the interpretation not simply the language of this act to which 
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we are referring but also whether or not the improvement of these harbors 
between the mouth of the Missouri and Minneapolis has ever been adopted 
as a project? 

Gren. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

The Chaieman. That is a question? 

Gren. Taylob. Yes, sir. 

The Chaibman. That is a different question and I would admit frankly 
that it is a serious question, and the only way you could clear that of any 
doubt would be by the adoption of improvements of designated harbors. 

Gen. Taylob. Or give us authority to improve harbors in general terms. 

I agree fully with Mr. Hull as to the desiraljility of doing this work. You 
are in the position of having a railroad without any station. 

The Chairman. I suggest this: That you draft, to be included in the legis- 
lative bill, a provision and then we will discuss it with you and conclude which 
is the better way, one naming specific harbors, which probably is the one we 
will not adopt ; and the other providing, generally, that the Chief of Engineers 
shall have authority to expend sums appropriated for this improvement, for 
lump sums allocated to this improvement, in their discretion, for dredging 
of harbors. 

Gen. Taylob. Yes, sir; such an item was drafted last year. Do you know 
anything about that, Mr. Hull? 

Mr. Hull. No, sir ; I do not know anything about that. 

Gen. Taylor. I drafted it and handed it to one of the Senators. 

Mr. Hull. I thank you, gentlemen. 

Gen. Taylob. I might add, by way of information, that by the time we got 
around to this work we were in the position which you say we are ordinarily in, 
that we did not have the money to do all the w^ork at two or three places 
and we were obliged to limit it. 

The following language, giving general authority for such dredging, is sug- 
gested : 

"Mississippi River from the mouth of the Missouri River to Minneapolis, 
Minnesota: Appropriations or allotments for general improvement or mainte- 
nance shall hereafter be available for the dredging of channels to landing 
places, whether on the main river or subsidiary sloughs : Provided, That satis- 
factory evidence is submitted by the localities concerned that such channels 
will be used by commerce to an extent commensurate with the cost, and that 
other landing places are not economically available to serve the same localities ; 
And Provided, That preference shall be given to localities that give satisfactory 
assurances that they will maintain said channels; And provided further. That 
not more than $100,000 shall be expended for dredging of channels to landing 
places in any one fiscal year." 

CAPE fear river BELOW WILMINGTON, N. C. 

The Chairman. We are ready to consider Cape Fear River below Wilming- 
ton, N. C. 

Gen. Taylor. The project which is recommended in this document Number 
94, Sixty-seventh Congress — provides for a new channel at the entrance of Cape 
Fear River. The present channel is narrow and winding, and is difficult to 
navigate. The sand ha^ been encroaching on it from the east side near the 
outer end and on the west side near the inner end. That has resulted in caus- 
ing the channel to shift to the east toward th6 inner end and toward the west 
at the outer end, making two very bad bends in the channel. That, with its 
narrow width, makes it very bad for navigation. 

The Chairman. Where will we find the statistics on this? 

Gen. Taytx)r. It is under Cape Fear River, N. C, below Wilmington. The 
statistics are on page 659. 

The Chairman. The reason I am getting at this first is the expenditure 
which is recommended here is considerable and the first question is whether 
or not the commerce and the outlook justify it. I see that in 1920 the com- 
merce has continued to grow there even in that year. 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. A half million tons. It is a steady growth for the 
last 'five years. 

The Chairman. Do you regard the locality important enough from a com- 
mercial standpoint to justify the consideration of the improvement? 
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Gen. Taylok. I do. It is one of the important sliipping points on the South 
Atlantic coast. Wilmington, Charleston, Savannah, and Jacksonville are the 
four important shipping points south of Norfolk. 

The Chaibman. This is really the port of Wilmington? Now, if you will, ex- 
plain with reference to this map. 

Gen. Taylob. Wilmington is 30 miles up the Cape Fear River from its mouth. 
The project is 26 feet at low water, up the river, with 30 feet on the bar. 
The Chaibman. What do you propose to do now? 

Gen. Taylob. Straighten the channel across the bar and give a new channel, 
which will be more easily navigated. 

The Chaibman. Tell us about what the trouble is and how you propose to 
correct it. 

Gen. Taylob. As I explained, the channel leads through a sandy bar lying 
outside the points, Baldhead Point on one side and Fort Caswell on the other 
side. The channel has at various times been in different positions on the 
bayou, due to the shifting sands. At the present time in leaving the river it is 
over close to Baldhead Point, which is on the east side of the entrance. . It then 
swings toward the west, and at a distance of about a mile from Baldhead Point, 
turns south, making two very bad turns — one near Baldhead Point and one 
near the crossing of the bar. The shifting sands have a tendency to narrow 
the channel. 
The Chaibman. Let us point that out on the document map. 
Gen. Taylob. The channel comes down here close to Baldhead Point and 
then swings over like that, and then comes out here [indicating]. This shore 
is making over in this direction, at that point. That shore is making over in 
that direction — that has a tendency to force it over this way, and that has a 
tendency to force it that way, bending this channel. 
The Chaibman. How wide is your channel? 

Gen. Taylob. The project provides for a channel 400 feet wide. Actually, it 
is less than one-half of that, and it requires constant dredging even to main- 
tain the narrow width. 
The Chaibman. Does this wall map show the situation better? 
Gen. Taylob. It does not show it quite as well. It is not quite as large a 
scale, but shows the general situation. 
The Chaibman. What do you propose to do? 

Gen. Taylob. We propose to dig a channel straight across there. There is a 
tendency at the present time for this channel to cut across th'S bar anyway. 
The history of the bar shows that the channel has, at intervals, cut across at 
the eastern side and then gradually swung over to the south and west. When 
it reaches the maximum westward position it then breaks out east again and 
repeats that cycle. Since we have been maintaining the 30 feet of depth we 
have been preventing it from getting beyond the position it now has, but it is 
very diflficult. 

The Chaibman. What is the cost of maintaining the channel as it is now 
located? That is, keeping it located a^ now? What proportion will that bear 
upon the principal sum necessary to construct or excavate the new channel? 

Gen. Taylob. It has required practically the constant work of a seagoing 
dredge on that river for several years to maintain it in its present condition, 
The cost has been upward of $50,000 a year. The cost of the maintenance of 
the new channel will probably be not very much less than the old channel 
but it will give a very much better channel. 
The Chaibman. Is the present channel dangerous at all? 
Gen. Taylob. It is dangerous ; yes, sir. It is very difficult to navigate. 
The Chaibman. With the 200 feet of actual width do they have to checlc 
their speed to make that turn slowly? 

Gen. Taylob. I am not familiar with that enough to know, but my impres- 
sion is that a vessel would probably not slow down very much. It would 
have to maintain a good steerage way. It must be kept under good control 
to keep in the channel at all. It is probably slowed down some but not very 
much. 

The Chaibman. The whole difficulty with us in considering a project bill is 
in weighing relative importance. That is your main problem. Suppose you 
mark it as to importance from 1 -to 10 among the projects we are considering, 
where would you place this one? 

Gen. Taylob. I would have to look them over. I think this would be in the 
10 projects they have looked over. It is a very difficult question to limit it as 
losely as that. 
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The Chaibman. I do not mean — Cxeneral, do not misunderstand mj' ques- 
tion — I am not saying that we have 10 projects, but suppose we classified the 
projects we are considering into 10 classes in the order of their relative im- 
portance. In which class would you put the one we are considering now? 
This is quite a large project and I would like to get it in about that. 

Gen. Taylob. I think I should put it in the third class. It is not 6t the 
greatest importance ; it is doubtful if it is of- second importance, but it would 
come well up in the list. 

The Chaibman. And you would place it in the class that you have suggested 
for two reasons ; first, because it has a large amount of commerce ; and second, 
because it should be given very great weight because of the fact that the 
navigation is difficult if not dangerous. 

Gen. Taylob. Yes, sir; and it is a general commerce. Formerly Wilmington 
was, I think, the largest export port for naval stores in the country. That 
business has gradually gone South, so that it is not now such an important 
naval stores shipping port. It does still ship naval stores and considerable cot- 
ton that comes from long distances to Wilmington. It is not local business. 
There is comparatively little local business. 

Mr. Layton. Does it have lumber? 

Gen. Taylob. Some lumber. It formerly was a large lumber port, but the 
former lumber tributary to Wilmington is pretty well cut off now. 

Mr. Radclife. I see no local cooperation is recommended. Would it be. 
proper to ask for local cooperation? 

Gen. Taylob. I think not. 

The Chaibman. Wilmington has taken on a new lease of life and has devel- 
oped wonderfully in the past few years. Eight or ten years ago the land 
around Wilmington was selling at one to two dollars an acre, and then they 
suddenly discovered that land could be used for growing strawberries. 

Gen. Taylob. That was the old timberland that had been cut off? 

The Chaibman. That same land that they sold at from one to two dollars 7, 8, 
or 10 years ago is now selling at from $200 to $300 an acre. 

Mr. Layton. A peculiar thing about the growing of strawberries is that they 
have found what they call stumped ground, whether pine or otherwise, is the 
very finest land for putting out strawberries, and in putting out the straw- 
berries the strawberries help to rot the dead roots. The strawberry is grown 
about two years, and then it is in good shape for a crop. 

The Chaibman. They tell me that land on the main street of Wilmington 
sold at $50 a front foot a number of years ago, and land two or three streets 
back at that time was selling at $80 a front foot. I happen to know some 
people who are entirely familiar with these facts. While they were told to me 
two or three years ago, I recollect them, and I guess there is no question about 
their being true. 

Gen. Taylob. Another thing about this project is that it is not an expensive 
project. The total cost is only $400,000. 

Mr. McDuFFiE. What is its depth? 

Gen. Taylob. The same thing that it is now — 3,0 feet. 

(Thereupon the committee adjourned, to meet again at 10.30 Friday morn- 
ing.) 

Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

House of Representatives, 
Saturday J February 11, 1922. 

The committee met at 11 o'clock a. m., Hon. S. Wallace Dempsey (chairman) 
presiding. 

The Cha-ibman. The committee will come to order. 

General, we had just finished with Cape Fear River, below Wilmington. Now, 
I see seagoing dredges are the next thing. Suppose you tell us about the con- 
dition as to seagoing dredges. 

STATEMENT OF BBIQ. GEN. H. TAYLOR, CORPS OF ENGINEERS, 

UNITED STATES ARMY. 

Gen. Taylob. First I would like to call your attention to a few special mat- 
ters. 
The Chaibman. Very well, General. 
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SAN FBANCISCO HARBOR, CALIF. 

Gen. Taytor. Ttie first one is San Francisco Harbor, a report on which is 
printed in House Document 124, Sixty-seventh Congress, first session. 

The Chairman. Is not that the one that Congressman Kahn called to our 
atten^on? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir ; and the Navy Department are quite interested in it, 
and they have Ix^en in to see me recently about it. It is really quite a serious 
condition at the entrance to the harbor. There is a bar, a circular bar, outside 
of the harbor entrance. 

The Chairman. We went over that, I will say. General. As I recollect the 
condition as stated by Mr. Kahn, it was this : There are three entrances to 
San Francisco Harbor. One comes in from the north, close to the shore, and 
is the one generally used. It has the requisite depth, but the disadvantages are 
twofold. 

First, the coast is ^ock-bound, and in times of storm is dangerous ; and, second, 
the traffic naturally should come in and would approach San Francisco in a 
direct line from the west, and using the north entrance w^ould increase the dis- 
tance about 10 miles each way. Now, those were the objections to the north 
entrance. The same objections as to increased distance prevail as to the south 
entrance. The danger, as Mr. Kahn said, was that while they have a depth 
across the bar, as I remember it, of 32 feet, he said that the sea there at 
times is very extreme, and that when there is a heavy sea the vessels pound, 
and on that account they need to have the bar deepened to 40 feet. That is 
about what he said. Is there anything to be added to that? 

coos bay harbor, oreg. 

Gen. Taylor. No ; there is nothing to be added to that. 

The other project that 7 would like to call attention to particularly is Coos 
Bay. You have already had hearings on that project, and I have nothing to 
add to that. I have glanced over those hearings, and I think that what was 
said there is substantially correct. 

The Chairman. Now, General, right there, I think before w^e leave these 
projects we will go tbrough them all and do what we did with one here ; with the 
Cape Fear River. 

LOS ANGELES HARBOR, CALIF. 

Mr. Osborne. Before we take that up, Mr. Chairman, the other day I wanted 
to have Gen. Taylor express himself in regard to that Los Angeles matter which 
I brought up. 

The Chairman. We will take it right up with all the rest. 

Mr. Osborne. I thought I would ask him to tell the committee his views on 

the subject. 

The Chairman. All right. 

Mr. Osborne. That is the one in regard to dredging the entrance to the har- 
bor to 35 feet. 

Gen. Taylor. I regard that as quite an important project. 

SAN .IUAN harbor, P. R. 

There are modifications of two or three projects rhat I would like to bring 
to the attention of the committee. 

The first one that I would like to bring to the attention of the committee with 
a view to its modification is the project for the improvoment of San Juan Har- 
bor, P. R. Since that project was adopted there has been a rapid growth of 
conmierce, and the necessity for additional wharf space has become evident. 

The local authorities have brought to our attention the desirability of a 
modification of the project which involves a reduction in the area of the 
anchorage grounds and an increase in channel area. It is proposed to reduce 
the area of the anchorage grounds by about 68 ncres and increase the channel 
area about 25 acres, the net result being a decrease in the anchorage area and 
{in increase in the available maneuver space, with a resulting decrease in cost 
for execution of the project of about $250,000. 

The Chairman. As I remember it. General, that is a case, though, where 
it is a totally reimbursable project, is it not? 
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Gen. Taylob. No, sir ; the I*orto Rico autiiorities reimburse the United States 
to the extent of about 70 per cent of the total cost of the project. The matter 
is fully explained in these letters from the commissioner of the intferior of Porto 
Rico to tlie Bureau of Insular Alfairs, and in a letter from the district en^neer. 
I might have tliat incorporated in the record, if you would like tx) have it. 

The Chairman. Very well. If you will let me look at those just a minute 
I think we can get the salient facts out of tliem. 

(The correspondence is as follows:) 

Department of the Interior, 
San Juan, P. R., August 9, 11)21. 
Hon. F. McIntyre, 

Chief of the Bureau of Insular Affairs, Washington, D. C. 
(Through official channels.) 

Sir : Inclosed you will find a copy of a letter addressed by me to Mr. K. E. 
Corry, engineer in local charge, United States Engineer. Office, Sun Juan, P. It., 
in which I recommend that the dredging be continue<l at present eastward 
along the San Antonio Channel for the purposes (1) of reclaiming the swamps 
of Puerta de Tierra at the least cost possible and (2) providing more docking 
facilities. 

By referring to any official map of the War Department wherein .ireas to be 
dredged and filled in the harbor of San Juan are shown, you will see that if 
the dredging along the San Antonio Channel be extended westward and the 
anchorage space in the harbor to the south and west of Isla Grande be accord- 
ingly reduced, that there will be available, even with the said re<Ui<*tion, an 
anchorage space ample enough for about as many as 12 large-sized steamers, 
not taking into account the fact that the southern extremity of the anchorage 
area which is proposed to be reduced is deep enough for the anchorage of a 
considerable number of vessels having a draft of 24 feet or less. 

L'lirthormore, if you discuss the matter with the United States engineers you 
will see that if the work be carried on as planned at present the dredging 
will proceed eastward toward Isla Grande, and the filling in of the swampy 
lands of tJie said Isla Grande will proceed in the same direction. This means, 
of course, that such land as will be reclaimed will remain isolated and useless 
for all practical purposes for at least 18 months or probably two ycai-s. 

I feel confident that if you take the matter up with the United States En- 
gineer Office, Porto Rico district. New York, you will arrive at the conclusion 
that my recommendations are for the best interests of the public in general. 
Respectfully, 

'GUILLERMO PjSTKVKS, 

Commissioner of the Interior. 



San Juan, P. /?., August 9, 1921. 
Mr. E. E. CoRRY, 

Engineer in Local Charge, United States Engineer Office. 

San Juan, P. R. 

Sir: I gather from the conversation I had with you this morning that if dredg- 
ing in the San Antonio Channel is suspended at present, to be resumed, if at all, 
after the dredging of the anchorage space in the harbor proper to the west of 
Isla Grande and southeast o*f La Puntilla is completed, that it will not be pos- 
sible for you to fill in the swamps of Puerta de Tierra to the north of San 
Antonio Channel until after 18 months or probably 2 years have elapsed. 

I beg to call your attention to the joint resolution of the Legislature of Porto 
liieo approved May 22, 1919. 

You will see on reading this resolution that if the legislature had not had in 
mind the reclamation work to which reference is made therein, the sum of 
$1,200,(X)0 would not have been appropriated for the purpose of reimbursing the 
(Jovernment of the United States 70 per cent of any sum which the United States 
should happen to spend on this work. 

A number of individuals and concerns have applied to the Public Service Com- 
mission of Porto Rico for franchises authorizing them to construct, maintain, 
and operate warehouses, bulkhead sheds, etc., from the coal pier west of point G 
of your official map as far eastward as point K or a little beyond. 

I have caused to be prepared an urbanization plan of the reclaimed lands of 
Puerta de Tierra. a copy of which, as finally approved, I intend to send you soon. 
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It is iuii^rative in order to fullill the purposes of tlie resolution above referred 
to and not to frustrate the expectations of the public to redaiiu the swamps of 
Puerta de Tierra as far as the San Antonio Bridge with as little delay as pos- 
sible: . 

It is more imi)ortant that berthing facilities be increased than that a very 
large anchorage space be providecl; the more docking facilities a port has the 
less the anchorage area required, and the more economical the loading and un- 
loading of vessels will be. 

In view of the above and of my responsibility to the public and the Legislature 
of Porio Rico, in a matter in which funds assigned to works of a public nature 
are involved, I beg to request that you continue now with the dredging along San 
Antonio Channel eastword as far as point K of your official map, to the end that 
you fill in the swamps of Puerta de Tierra economically and as soon as possible, 
and that you reduce, if necessary, the anchorage area, as shown in a blue print 
which I am inclosing herewith. 

These changes ^^ ere not approved at a recent meeting of the harbor board, at 
which only three members of a total of live were present : Mr. Eduardo Ferrer, 
^Ir. F. Val-Spinosa, and myself. 

At this meeting, however, the case was not properly presented, as it was not 
shown clearly that you could not continue reclaiming the swamps of Puerta de 
Tierra if the present plans are adhered to. I feel confident that at the next 
meeting the harbor board will approve the changes I recommend. 

I unders.and that this matter has to be submitted to Congress for its ap- 
proval, and I hope you will indorse and recommend my petition to the United 
States Engineer's office, Porto Rico district. New York, and that this office 
will discuss the matter with the Bureau of Insular Affairs at Washington. 
Respectfully, 

OUILLERMO ESTEVES, 

Commissioner of the Interior, 

m 

Joint resolution No. 13. 

JOINT RESOLUTION To amend Joint resolution appropriating the sum of $600,000, pay 
able in annual installments of $50,000 on the 1st day of July of each year subsequent to 
the termination of the work of dredging the harbor of San Juan and reclaiming the 
mangrove swamps adjacent thereto, for the purpose of reimbursing the Government of 
the United States in said amount as part payment of the expenditures to l)e made by the 
United States in said workj and for other purposes, approved November 22, 1917, pro- 
viding for an appropriation in annual installments of $50,000 on the 1st day of July of 
each year subsequent to the termination of the work of dredging the harbor at San Juan 
for a period of 12 years, and thereafter an appropriation in annual installments of 
$100,000 on the 1st day of July of each year until the total sum, as provided by the 
Congress of the United States -to be repaid to the United States as part payment of the 
expenditures to be made in said work, Is reimbursed. 

Whereas it has heen found impossihle to continue the dredging and reclamation 
work authorized in San Juan Harbor by an act of the Congress of the United 
States entitled "An act making appropriations for the construction, repair, 
and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for 
other purposes," approved August 8, 1917, with the sums therein appropriated. 

Whereas the amount of $600,000 as reimbursement for the dredging and recla- 
mation work authorized in the aforesaid act is insufficient to Justify the 
assumption of this work by the United States Government. 

W^hereas the value itself of the lands, ownership of which will be acquired by the 
people of Porto Rico, fully ju.*tifies the expenditure of more than the $600,000 
appropriated by joint resolution No. 12. approved November 22, 1917: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved bp the Legislature of Potto Rico: 

Section 1. That sections 1, 2, and 3 of joint resolution No. 12, entitled " Joint 
resolution appropriating the sum of $600,000, payable in annual installments 
of $50,000 on the 1st day of July of each year subsequent to the termination of 
the work of dredging the harbor at San Juan and reclaiming the mangrove 
swamps adjacent thereto, for the purpose of reimbursing the Government of the 
United States in said amount as part payment of the expenditures to be made 
by the United States in said work, and for other purposes," approved November 
22, 1917, be hereby amended to read as follows : 

'* Section 1. That the people of Porto Rico hereby binds and obligates itself 
to reimburse the Government of the United States 70 per cent of any sum 
which tl>e United States may spend in dredging the harbor of San Juan, reclaim 
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ing the mangrove swamps adjacent thereto, and other works incidental thereto, 
said sum to be paid at the rate of $50,000 a year on the 1st day of July of each 
year after said works shall have been fully completed, for a period of 12 years, 
and thereafter at the rate of $100,000 a year on the 1st day of July of each 
year until 70 per cent of the sum so expended by the Government of the United 
States shall have been paid : Provided, That in no case shall the i)eople of Porto 
Rico pay a sum exceeding $1,200,000. 

" Sec. 2. The sunr of $1,200,000, or such part thereof as may be necessary, 
is hereby appropriated from any funds in the treasury not otherwise, appro- 
priated for the discharge of the obligation contracted in the preceding section, 
said sum to be charged in the amounts specitied in the preceding section as 
fiscal year appropriations for the respective years in which the siiid amounts 
are payable. 

" Sec. 3. That the proceeds from the sale of the lands acquired by the people 
of Porto Rico as a consequence of the aforesaid works, or any rental or annuity 
(censo) or other income derived from said lands is hereby especially pledged 
to a compliance with the aforesaid obligation, and no disposition shall be made 
of such income until the whole amount of the indebtedness hereinabove refen-ed 
to shall have been discharged." 

Sec. 2. That the commencement of the aforesaid works being urgently re- 
quired, this joint resolution shall take effect from and after the date of its 
approval. 

Approved May 22, 1919. 

Wak Depabtment, 
United States Kxgixeer Office, 1*orto Rico District, 

New york, N. F., December 12, 1921. 

P'rom : The district engineer officer, Porto Rico district, New York City. 

To : The Chief of Engineers, United States Army. 

Subject : Modification of project for improvement of San Juan Harbor, P. R. 

1. Reference is invited to the report on dredging along San Antonio Channel, 
San Juan Harbor, P. R., submitted by this office on October 13, 1921, in com- 
pliai^ce with the request from the Chief of Engineers dated October 5, 1921, 
E. D. 55472/180, especially that part of the report which refers to the modifi- 
cation of the existing project by extending the dredging easterly of the present 
project limits in San Antonio Channel, in lieu of an area, containing practically 
tlie same yardage, in the anchorage, in the main harbor southerly and easterly 
of Punta Larga Shoal. 

2. Report is now made in accordance with the last paragraph of the report 
from this office above referred to, based on the borings taken over the area 
in question in San Antonio Channel to determine the character of the material 
to be encountered, if the modification of the project is authorized. 

3. Five wash borings were taken at random in different parts of the proposed 
extension in San Antonio Channel. The location of the borings is indicated 
on the white print herewith by a circle and a number wliich corresponds to 
tiie number in the table of borings on tlie print showing the character of ma- 
terial penetrate<l. The total estimated amount of material to be removed from 
the area indicated in red on the print herewith Is 1,035,000 cubic yards, place 
measurement, which is just about equal to the yardage In the area of the 
anchorage to be abandoned indicated in yellow on the print. From the infor- 
mation disclosed by the wash borings, it is estimated that 165,600 cubic yards 
in tough material and 869,400 cubic yards Is soft material, or IG per cent and 
84 per cent is tougli and soft material, respectively. The percentage of tough 
material in the proposed extension in San Antonio Channel is very much less 
than that estimated for the existing project. The estimates contained on page 
12, House Document No. 865, Sixty-third Congress, second session, on which 
the existing project is based, gives tough material 3,641,000 cubic yards and 
soft material 1,890,000 cubic yards, or approximately 66 per cent and 34 per 
cent of tough and soft material, respectively. It is believed that this percent- 
age will hold for the section of the project which it is proi)osed to abandon. 

4. It is therefore apparent that the material on the projwsed extension in 
San Antonio Channel can be dredged very much more quickly and easily and 
with correspondingly less wear and tear on the dredging machinery and appur- 
tenances than the material in the anchorage which it is proposed to aban- 
don not only on account of the character of the material but also on account 
of the decrease In the length of the discharge pipe line necessary to satisfae- 
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torily dispose of the dredged materiaL Attention is also called to the fact, 
as brought out in the report of October 13, 1921, that a booster pump will 
probably have to be purchased, installed, and operated if the present project 
is carried out ; whereas if the proposed modification is authorized, the comple- 
tion of the work with the present plant is practically assured. It is now esti- 
mated that the proposed modification of the project, if authorized, will effect 
a saving of approximately $250,000, due to the decrease in the time required 
to do the work, the saving of wear and tear on machinery and appurtenances, 
and the elimination of the booster pump. 

5. With the docking facilities at present provided, which are more than double 
the facilities in existence w^hen the project was adopted, and the development 
that will follow the deepening of the channel in San Antonio Channel, it is 
considered that the anchorage area in this harbor remaining after making the 
proposed reduction will be ample to satisfy the needs of shipping for many 
years to come. Furthermore, the reduction in length of time required to do 
the work, which is estimated to be between six months and one year, will re- 
lease the dredging plant much earlier for work that may be authorized either 
in Porto Rico, the Virgin Islands, or the United States. 

6. In view of the evident saving in time and cost of doing the work, if the 
proposed modification of the project in San Juan Harbor is authorized, and the 
fact that shipping interests will suffer no inconvenience on account of the 
proposed hiodification, it is considered to be to the interest of the United 
States to modify the existing project in San Juan Harbor by substituting for 
the area indicated in yellow^ on the white print herewith the area indicated 
in red easterly of the present easterly limiting project line in San Antonio 
Channel, the estimated amount of material to be removed and the conditions 
as to local cooperation to remain unchanged. 

7. As to action necessary with regard to the above recommendation regard- 
ing modification, attention is invited to department indorsement of October 5. 
1921 (E. D. 5.1472-180), subject: " Dredcring along San Antonio Channel, San 
Juan Harbor," paragraph 1, last sentence. 

J. C. Sanpord, 
Colonel J Corps of Engineers y and 
Division Engineer^ Northeast Division, 

Mr. OsBOKNE. Is that shallow place at the entrance to the harbor? 

Gen. Taylor. No, sir; it is on the interior of the harbor. This is an area 
that they propose to omit [exhibiting blue print]. That is included in the 
present project. This is the ground that is being filled. It is a rather crooked 
channel going in there. 

The Chairman. In a very brief way, as I undei*stand it, General, the effect 
of this proposed modification will be this: That you increase the unloading 
space and facilities, and you will also as a result fill up considerably low and 
swampy ground; and the only other thing that will happen will be that the 
anchorage ground will be decreased. 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir; that is correct. And that change results in a decrease 
in cost of about $250,000. 

The Chairman. And the United States to the extent of its contribution will 
share in this decrease. 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. In other words, the active commerce of the port will be 
benefited ; the danger growing out of these low, malarial lands< will be abuted, 
and there will be enough anchorage ground left. 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir; with the increased port facilities which will be pro- 
vided, the necessity for the anchorage ground will, of course, be diminished. 

The Chairman. In other words, the more space you have for loading and un- 
loading, the less space you need for lying at anchor. 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And the ship then does not have to lie at anchor while other 
ships are unloading? 

Gen. Taylor. That is correct. 

Hr. McDuiFiE. Mr. Chairman, in harbors like that, do we appropriate just a 
certain percentage of the amount necessary? 

The Chairman. We appropriaate the entire amount. 

Mr. McDuFFiE. And then are reimbursed? 

•The Chairman. And then are reimbursed by the Government of Porto Rico. 
My impression has been that we are reimbursed to the full amount, but Gen. 
Taylor says about 70 per cent. 
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Gen. Taylor. About 70 per cent; yes. They agree after a certain term of 
years to reimburse at the rate' of $100,000 a year until they have reimbursed 
us to the extent of $1,200,000, the total cost being $1,700,000. 

Mr. McDrrFiE. I guess that is a rule that applies to all of our possessions or 
dependencies, does it not — one rule applies alike to all — or are there different 
agreements with different ones? 

Gen. Taylor. There are different agreements with different ones. 

The Chairman. This you regard as a very advantageous one, do you not? 

Gen. Taylor. Very decidedly so, from every standpoint. 

The Chairman. First and foremost, it is very important to commerce; sec- 
ond, it helps a territory which we have just taken on ; and third, the terms 
are very advantageous to us. 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir ; here is the wording that I suggested. 

The Chairman. Do you think there is any necessity of referring this change 
back to the board for report, General? 

Gen. Taylor. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You think that can be adopted as it is? 

Gen. Taylor. I see no reason why it could not be. I propose this language. 

The Chairman. All right; will you file that, then? 

SAN JUAN HARBOR, PORTO RICO, MODIFICATION OF PROJECT. 

The Secretary of War is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to substitute 
for an area of approximately 68 acres to be dredged to 30 feet, along the 
easterly and southerly sides of the anchorage basin, forming part of the project 
adopted by the river and harbor act approved August 8, 1917, an area of 
approximately 25 acres to be dredged to the same depth, extending easterly 
from the eastern end of the approved project in San Antonio Channel. 

ST. MARY's RIVER, MICH. 

Gen. Taylor. The next is a modification of the project for improving the 
St. Mary's River near the Sault. Both above and below the locks are shoals 
which interfere with the anchorage of vessels below and with the entrance 
of vessels into the locks from above. It is desired to obtain authority to re- 
move those shoals. They are indicated on this map [indicating]. Vessels ap- 
proaching the locks from below in times of foggy weather, and are delayed, 
are obliged to anchor In this area below the entrance to the locks. The an- 
chorage ground is rather restricted and the currents are such that the vessels 
are likely to tail over on to these shoals. Entering the lock from above on the 
direct prolongation of the line of the canal there are a number of shoals hav- 
ing slightly less than 20 feet, which is the project depth, and as the vessels 
load to the full depth which the excavated channel will permit them, they have 
to keep off those shoals. The result of this condition is that the vessels com- 
ing into the locks come in at an angle, and frequently either strike the pier 
quite hard or are greatly delayed in getting into the locks. 

The Chairman. In making the turn? 

Gen. Taylor. In making the turn; yes. If these shoals north of the locks 
could be removed it would permit the vessels to swing over farther to the 
east and come in in a more direct line into the locks, greatly facilitating the 
passage. 

The Chairman. Making practically a direct line. 

Gen. Taylor. Practically a direct line. The importance of this can be 
understood when it is known that last year, which was not a very large year 
for commerce, there were 14,838 vessels locked through the locks in a period of 
252 days, an average of about 59 vessels a day, or one in a little over every 20 
minutes; Any delay, therefore, in a vessel getting into or leaving the locks 
has very serious results. 

This matter came to my attention personally when I was at the locks sum- 
mer before last. I noticed a vessel coming in from the north, and for some 
reason she came in at an angle to the pier greater than she should have and 
swung around so that she was very nearly across the channel, practically 
blocking the entrance to the channel. I watched her maneuver there for an 
hour, I think, before she finally got straightened out and got into the channel. 

The Chairman. What is the nature of these shoals at the south? 

Gen. Taylor. It is rock. 
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The Ohaibman. And so if they come over against those shoals at the side 
at all it is dangerous? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. In view of the very great amount of commerce which 
is affected by these improvements I felt it desirable to bring it to the attention 
of the committee and ask if you could not give us authority to modify the 
project so as to include the removal of these shoaJfl. 

The Chairman. What is the estimated cost? 

Gen. Taylor. The estimated cost of the work above the locks is $268,000, and 
below the locks $245,000. 

The Chairman. Half a million dollars. 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. The matter is quite fully explained in this letter from 
the district engineer dated October 29, 1920. 1 would like to file that letter 
with the record, also a letter from the president of the Lake Carriers' Associa- 
tion, Mr. Livingston, and one from the shore committee of the Lake Carriers' 
Association, consisting of a number of captains, giving their views. 

The letters referred to follow: 

Lake Carriers' Association, 
Clevelemd, Ohio, Octoher 5, 1920, 
Col. E. M. Markham, 

United States Engineers' Office, Detroit, Mich. 

My Dear Sir: In the Sault Ste Marie River in the neighborhood of the 
American locks there are several very bad obstacles to the safe navigation of 
vessels when approaching and leaving the locks, both at the upper and lower 
ends. 

The shore committee of the Lake Carirers' Association has gone into the 
matter of recommending to you certain improvements in the Sault River, the 
details of which are herein given. 

We realize that the increasing tonnage, both up and down, through the Sault 
River will require in the near future a clearer channel to land our ships at 
the pier. When approaching the locks from above in that part of the Sault 
River below Vidal Shoals we believe that all the space in this part of the river 
which is possible for us to obtain should be put in such condition that it can 
be used for the safe navigation of vessels. 

We recommend the following: 

First. That the upper end of Vidal Shoal should be cleaned off to give us at 
least an additional channel of 500 feet, so that when the vessels are approach- 
ing the canal from above that they will be able to parallel the north pier at 
least 1,200 feet before they get to the rock dump. This would enable all ves- 
sels to make a blatter and a safer landing at the pier. The way the vessels 
must now come in the damage sustained under careful navigation is enormous. 

It is imperative owinj^: to the siron^ current that vessels must keep as far to 
the north of the intake of the Michigan Northern Power Oanal Co. as possible. 
By giving us his additional channel we then can keep oar vessels far enough 
to tiie north so that tliey will not be affected by this powder canal current. The 
way it Js now we must come down on Vidal Shoal ranges until we are too 
close to the end of the north pier before we can make our landing, and in this 
w^ay that parallels us to about 30° on approaching the pier, and by having a 
vessel in this position and at the same time filling the canal locks, it is almost 
impossible to make a landing without doing some damage, because w^hen we 
start to back as a rule our steamer's stern will cut to port, but with this 
tremendous current striking her on the port side she will back to starboard. 

Second. We have a bad condition in that part of the Sault River between 
rhe locks and the head of Little Rapids Cut. Oftentimes on account of fog: 
there are from 20 to 80 boats, upbound, waiting for it to clear up in that portion 
of the river referred to. 

We strongly recommend ihat all shoal spots from the canal to a point 
about opposite Hecklar Bros, dry dock and to the westward of Bayfidld Rock 
ranges on the American side of the river be dredged to a depth of at least 
24 feet. The dredging along the shore, we recommend, be carried up to the 
harbor line. 

In that portion of the river between the outlet of the Michigan Northern 
Power Canal and the locks there is not sufficient room for vessels to anchor 
without interfering with the movements of vessels in that portion of the 
river. Vessels lying in this locality block the entrance to the lower end 
of the canal and interfete very much with the navigation of vessels both up 
and down, and especially those vessels that are down bound. Vessels can not 
come to anchor abreast of the outlet of the Michigan Power Co.'s Canal, he- 
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cause if they anchor there they will tail across the channel and obstruct 
navigation. 

We have one or two boats on these shoals spots that I mentioned each 
year. Oftentimes boats leaving the canal will "get caught" in a fog and 
they have to round to in order to anchor with the current. Our masters 
know of these shoals and they invariably anchor too far out in the chan- 
nel, being afraid to veuture closer to the shore line on account of the shoal 
water. By doing that they oftentimes anchor right in the channel, which makea 
it impossible for other boats being caught in the same way coming to anchor 
without colliding with each other and doing extensive damage. There is not 
another place on the lakes where at times it gets as congested with ships as 
it does around the Sault. 

Instead of conditions in and around the Sault growing better in the naviga- 
tion of this large lake fleet it is going to grow gradually worse, notwith- 
standing the excellent improvements which have been made at the locks to 
handle ships with rapidity, but because of the advancement»in the building 
of larger ships to take care of the increasing lake business, which is bound 
to increase in the future as in the past. 

This committee earnestly recommends to you that you lend your aid to the 
end that our Federal Government will have the dredging done in the near 
future covering the two conditions which we have above recommended. 
Yours truly, 

W. G. Stewabt, 
J. S. Wood, 
Wasben Jones, 
F. A. Bahjey, 

Chairman. 



LAKE CARRIEKS' ASSOCIATION. 

Detroit, Mich., October 28, 1920. 
Col. E. M. Markham, 

United States Engineer, Detroit, Mich. 

Dear Colonel : Under date of October 5, 1920, our Lake Carriers' Association 
committee on aids to navigation recommended to you certain improvements in 
the Sault River, the details and recommendations which you already have. 

The committee, as you know, is composed of masters — the men behind the 
gun — who are thoroughly familiar with all the facts and necessities of their 
recommendations and have carefully canvassed the matter from every i)ossible 
point. 

They deem it an urgent necessity, and we also on careful examination are 
thoroughly convinced that it is a necessity in the fullest sense of the word. 

Trusting that you will see your way clear to recommend this, I am. 
Truly, yours, 

W. Livingstone, President. 



War Department, 
United States Engineer's Office, 

Detroit, Mich., October 29, 1920. 
From : The District Engineer. 
To : The Chief of Engineers, United States Army, through the division engineer, 

Lakes Division, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Subject: Approaches above and below locks, St. Marys Falls Canals. 

1. Accompanying are letters of the President of the Lake Carriers' Association 
and of its shore committee regarding deficiencies of width in the upper approach 
hcannels, St. Marys Falls Canals, and in the anchorage and maneuver area of 
the harbor below the locks. 

2. These matters have had considerable personal discussion with vessel in- 
terests, and, as to the upper channels, extensive investigation by this office to 
determine the facts and difficulties of downbound approach to northwest pier. 

3. Accompanying is a lake survey chart of the Sault and vicinity, indicating 
in i-ed the limits within which additional improvement is proposed. The. scale 
of the chart is sufficient for an intelligent exposition of the matter. Blue prints 
are also submitted which show in greater detail the conditions requiring better- 
ment. 

89717—22 5 
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4. Widening at Vidal ShoaU, — As stated in communications of lake carrier 
officials, it is a fact that the landing of freighters at the northwest pier is 
difficult and somewhat hazardous by reason of the necessity, as matters stand, 
for approach at an awkward angle and at slow speed wliile under the broadside 
influence of current toward the Michigan Northern Power Co.'s canal, and, 
as well, of current or surging up and down the Federal canals occasioned by 
the filling of one or more of the several locks. A number of months of observa- 
tion and notation of the speed and direction of vessels coming to the northwest 
pier, in conjunction with float observations giving direction and velocity of 
current in the locality, have convinced this office that additional width should 
be secured at Vidal Shoals to the end that freighters may depart at an earlier 
stage from the established range, being assured of clear depths to near the line 
D-C [chart], thus making possible approach to the northwest pier at a speed 
of less than 3 miles per hour in approximate parallelism with its face. At 
present many boats, fearing the shoal water at arid about blue spot 17, navigate 
to this pier at &m angle of 30° and frequently at an even greater angle, requiring 
at a late stage of the maneuver a violence of wheel action which at times results 
in marked and hazardous sheer and in destructive striking of the ship's bow 
on pier fenders. It is undoubtedly true that as a consequence of such striking 
the aggregate of yearly damage to bow plates and frames is very great. More- 
over, there is always present the danger of swinging across the canal, getting 
amidships the upper center pier. 

Accordingly, conditions should be rectified so tliat these great freighters, awk- 
ward of control on a single wheel in restricted areas, shall be enabled to ap- 
proach the northwest pier approximately on arrowed lines shown on chart. To 
this end all material in interference should be removed within the area A-B-G-D 
to a depth of 22 feet. 

5. , Anchorage and man€ui>er area below the locks. — ^As stated in lake carriers' 
comunications, many vessels collect below the locks in times of fog, smoke, 
sleet, snow, etc., being unable to proceed until clearer conditions eventuate. At 
all times ships of the Pittsburgh, Interlaken, and other companies, both up 
and down bound, maneuver in the harbor during the replenishment of supplies. 
The number and size of these vessels, and the fact of inevitable and marked 
increase in future tonnage passing the Sault, demand that every reasonable 
foot of space be made available for their safety and convenience. Anchorage 
is not permissible above the exit of the Michigan Northern Power Co.*s canal 
because of resultant interference with vessel movement to and from the locks. 
Likewise, the space confronting the Power Canal is unavailable since current 
effects in this locality tail a boat crosswise of the channel. Thus the anchor- 
age area below the locks, and to so describe, the waiting and supply area, is 
restricted to waters between the lower end of the Power Canal and the head 
of Little Rapids. The area exterior to channel limits is unimproved and thus 
retails its natural conditions, having here and there spots of 20, 21, and 22 feet, 
and a continuous section offshore from the harbor line, of less than 20 feet, 
reduced at the harbor line to 12 feet or less. 

It is the judgment of this office that the waters in question should be made 
fully available by dredging to project depth between, the harbor -line and the 
main channel and from the lower end of Power Canal to below Hickler Bros.' 
drydock. 

In conjunction with such a betterment in the American Sault harbor, it is 
my understanding that the Dominion Government proposes similar work on 
the Canadian side, eliminating shoals indicated in the vicinity of blue spots 
16, 18, 15, etc., thus making available additional anchorage and maneuver area 
in Canadian. waters. 

6. To accomplish the work described, the following estimates are submitted: 

Yidal ShoaU. 

Dredging area A-B-O-D to a depth 22 feet below datum 601.1, 110,000 

cubic yards, at $1.80 $198,000 

Dredging 28,000 cubic yards, possible overdepth, half rate, 90 cents— 25, 200 

223,200 
Engineering, office, and contingencies, about 20 per cent - 44, 800 

Total — 268,000 
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The material to be dredged, based upon conditions encountered In last work 
at Vidal Shoals, is thought to be bowlder formation and hardpan, possible of 
removal by a powerful, hard-digging dredge without drilling and blasting. The 
unit prices and contingencies stated are thought to be sufficient to take care of 
the situation, including removal of ledge rock should, in fact, a not extensive 
quantity thereof be developed. 

Extending anchorage and maneuver area below tlie locks. 

Dredging area W-X-Y-Z to 21 feet below datum 580.6—90,000 cubic 

yards, at $1.50 - ^ $135,000 

Dredging 67,000 cubic yards possible overdepth, half rate, 75 cents 50,000 



185,000 
Clearing of spots and bowlders from area Q-R-S-T-Z-Y-X-W, about 
100,000 square yards, at 40 cents 40,000 

225, 000 

Engineering, office, and contingencies, about 10 per cent 20,000 

Total 245, 000 

Material to be dredged is a mixture of sand, gravel, hardpan, and bowlders, 
less difficult of excavation than Vidal Shoals and, with greater certainty, 
possible of removal by a powerful dredge without drilling and blasting. 

7. The widening at Vidal Shoals may properly be regarded as a feature of 
the third and fourth lock projects to the end that approach thereto shall be 
safe and convenient, with minimum damage to vessel properties and to the 
northwest pier. 

The extension of anchorage and maneuver area below the locks is to be viewed 
similarly, having for its object the safety and convenience of expanding com- 
merce, for the accommodation of which the third and fourth locks were provided. 

8. It is recommended that an item be inserted in the coming rivers and 
harbors bill to cover appropriation of the amounts indicated for the purposes 
described. 

E. M. Markham, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Corps of Engineers. 

The Chairman. Any questions, gentlemen? 

Gert? Taylor. The langmigpe which I, would prppose would be this: 

" Improving St. Marys River at Falls, Michigan ; continuing improvement by 
dredg-ng approaches above and below the locks in accordance with a report 
submitted to the Chief of Engineers by the district engineer under date of 
October 29, 1920." 

That would limit the work and show definitely what is authorized. 

Mr. Osborne. What did you say the estimated cost was? 

Gen. Taylor. About half a million dollars. 

The Chairman. Divided pretty nearly evenly between the work below and 
the work above. I should say that that work would be regarded as work of 
first importance. 

Gen. Taylor. I would put that as of first importance on account of the very 
great amount of commei^ce affected by it. 

The Chairman. As a matter of fact, do the boats that are Canadian owned 
take the Canadian Canal and our boats take the American Canal ? 

Gen. Taylor. No, sir ; the great mass of the boats use our canal. Last year 
the passages through our canal were 14,838 and through the Canadian Canal 
4,009. 

The Chairman. About 3i to 1. 

Gen. Taylor. Yes ; about 3^ to 1. 

Mr. Osborne. Is there any toll through either of those canals? 

Gen. Taylor. No, sir. 

Mr. Osborne. The Canadians can go through our canal or we can go through 
their canal without charge? 

Gen.. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How much power is developed there in the United States? 

Gen. Taylor. There is a large power plant below the falls that takes water 
through a canal from just above the entrance to the locks. I believe that there 
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is about 40,000 horsepower developed in that plant. There is also a smaller 
plant owned by the Government and leased for private use at $24,000 per 
annum. 

The Chairman. Do you know what they get per cubic foot per second? 

Gen. Tayloe. The original lease of the large plant provides for the use by the 
power company of 25,000 cubic feet per second at a rate of $2 per cubic foot, 
primary water, per annum, and 5,000 cubic feet secondary water at $1 per foot 
per annum, a total of $55,000 per annum. 

The Chairman. Now, have you got another one there, General? 

REMODELING DETROIT FEDERAL BUILDING. 

Gen. Taylor. Yes. I would like to request that authority be given for the 
expenditure of not to exceed $45,000 from the moneys available for improving 
the Detroit River for certa'n changes to be made in the Federal building at 
Detroit, Mich. Our offices are located in that building. We have been very 
much cramped for space and the Treasury Department has a plan for remod- 
eling the building, but their cost would be in the neighborhood of $200,000. 
They have not yet been able to obtain the appropriation for that remodeling. 

On account of the crowded condition of the building we have several times 
in the past two years been requested to move out. We have so far succeeded 
in persuading the Treasury Department to let us stay in the building. Last 
year I took the question up with the Treasury Department offic'als and we 
went into the matter quite fully, and it was then decided that if a certain por- 
tion of the remodeling of the building could be carried out in any way, e'ther 
with their money or with ours, that that would provide us ample space and 
would give us the opportunity to stay in the building. If we are forced out 
of the building we would probably have to spend for offices from $12,000 to 
$15,000 a year for rental of office space. 

The Chairman. While you are at no expense now? 

Gen. Taylor. We are at no expense at all. This remodeling for which I am 
requesting that the funds be authorized is in l"ne with the work which is 
planned by the Treasury Department and which will undoubtedly be done 
sooner or later. It is merely a question of getting it done sooner if we can. 

The Chairman. This is just one step in a complete scheme? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, s'r ; just one step in a complete scheme. It is not asking 
for any additional money ; it is simply authority to use some of the money that 
we have on hand. You see, under the law our money would not be available 
for expenditure on Government buildings, and I am asking that this authority 
be given, that — 

" From the moneys available for the improvement of the Detroit River, Mich- 
igan, not to exceed $45,000 may be expended by the Secretary of the Treasury 
for remodeling and flooring over the light well of the Federal building at De- 
troit, Michigan, to better accommodate the demands for space and to enable 
the engneer department to remain in its present quarters." 

The Chairman.- In addition to what you have suggested, is not this ti*ue: 
First, that the quarters in this building are more convenient for the commer- 
cial interests than any other quarters that you could obtain away from there? 

Gen. Taylor. Undoubtedly. And the office has been there for years. 

The Chairman, Next, everybody knows where you are and knows how to 
reach you? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And that office in Detroit is the principal office for the whole 
Great Lakes system? 

Gen, Taylor. It is one of the principal offices. It is the office that handles all 
the work of the Soo and the Detroit River, and the Lake Survey office is 
located in Detroit, the Lake Survey office being the office which issues all of 
the charts of the Lakes and the bulletins and comes in contact with all the 
Lake interests more than any other office on the whole of the Lakes. It is 
an extremely important office and it is very important to have it in a con- 
venient location so that people who have business with it can find it readily, 
and from the fact that it has been there for years everybody knows it. 

The Chairman. Where is it with reference to the river front? 

Gen. Taylor. It is not far from the river front, and is in the middle of the 
business section. Last year when this matter first came up we made a very 
exhaustive study of the situation, with a view to finding some other suitable 
space. At that time, of course, everything was very crowded and it was abso- 
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liitely impossible to find anything within any reasonable distance or at any 
reasonable price that could be used as an office. Probably in ordinary times we 
could find space, but the best estimate we could get was $12,000 to $15,000. 

The Chairman. And as a matter of fact, while you need this authority to 
improve these offices, you would have the right if forced out of this building to 
use the funds which you are now seeking to have made available for rental 
purposes. 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

The Chaibman. So that in two or three years the amount which you ask 
authority to use would have been expended. 
Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And you would have to keep on spending the same amount 
iinnually ; whereas this sum expended now gives you quarters for a reasonably 
lor.;; time in the place that you are now occupying. 

Gen. Taylor. So far as we can see, for all time. We can see no reason to 
suppose that after this change is made we should ever be forced out of the 
building. 

The Chairman. And you have adequate facilities there for the storage of all 
of your archives and maps and surveys and all of the things that go with 
your office? 
Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir; the office has been in that building for many years. 
Mr. McDuFFiE. It is a Government building? 
Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. 
Mr. McDuFFiE. But you need more space? 

Gen. Taylor. That is all ; we need more space. And the plans for the build- 
ing are such that this space can be very readily provided. 

Mr. Parke. Is that your post office and Federal court building, or is it a 
separate building for some other purpose? 
Gen. Taylor. The Federal court is located there. 

The Chairman. And your plan is simply to use in a practical way some 
vacant space in the building? 

GeiL Taylor. That is all. It requires the flooring over of a light well and 
some additional changes. 
The Chairman. And no real addition to the outside contour of the building? 
Gen. Taylor. I understand none at all. It is entirely changes in the in- 
terior arrangement 

Mr. McDuTFiE. And if that is not done you would necessarily have to rent 
office space and that would cost yon more money t 

Gen. Taylor. I expect we would. It has only been, as I say, by very urgent 
representation to the Treasury Deparment that we have not bJeen forced out of 
the building before, and if we had been forced out we would have been obliged 
to rent office space at a rate of probably $12,000 or more a year. 

The Chairman. General, what do you think about this? I see that we have 
a considerable number of projects here which are not included in the Jones 
i>il1, but on which favorable reports have been made. What would you think 
about checking up these projects and seeing which of them you think are im- 
portant and pressing enough to go into a bill, and then our* examining those, in 
addition to those in the bill the examination of which we have completed as to 
projects? 

(Jen. Taylor. In the letter which was written by Senator Jones last year one 
of the questions which was asked was this (p. 4) : 

" The judgment of the Engineers* office as to the new projects which should 
he adopted in the next river and harbor bill, with a statement of the project, 
the estimated cost, the amount of initial appropriation, and, if under the con- 
tract system, the terms of contract and commeroa.'* 
1 The Chairman. I should say that that was a little bit indefinite, uncertain, 
i and dubious. 

Gen. Taylor. The answer to that question is given in the form of a table on 
pages 15 and 1ft. Those projects were picked out as of first importance and next 
' in importance. 

The Chairman. Then the work that I suggested this morning has been done. 
Oen. Taylor. Yes, sir. Some rei)orts have been received since which are im- 
portant ; for instance, like Coos Bay and San. Francisco Harbor. 
'. The Chairman. What would you think, before we attempt considering these 
additional projects, of your taking np and classifying those receivcJd since 
;Jhese letters were written, with the idea of seing what. If any, additional pro- 
ms should go into the new bill? 
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Gen. Taylor. I could do tbat I vo\\U\ classify them tbe same as \v^ ih\ 
before, as of first iini)ortance and lesser Unportunce. 

The Chaibman. Don't you think that wonhl he the wise thing to do? 

Gen. Taylob. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Would not that simplify our work here? If we attempt to 
pick out, sitting here as a committee, these projects, would we not find that 
we are spending a lot of time perhaps on projects which you would not recom- 
mend at all as proper to go into this bill? 

Gen. Taylor. Quite possibly. 

Mr. Clouse. General, all of these projects that are set out on pages 15 and 
16 of this report are new ones? 

Gen. Taylor. Those are comparatively recent; yes. 

The Chairman. I see there is one there, " Act of May 4, 1913." Does that 
mean that that is a bill under which the investigation was made? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. I explained that by saying that the conditions were 
the same now as they were when the project was submitted, except that the 
commerce has grown. In other words, it is more urgent — the adoption of it 
is more urgent now than it was when the report was submitted. 

The Chairman. All I was saying was in answer to Mr. Clouse, that while 
they were new projects, some of them were provided by acts as far back as 
1913. 

Mr. Clouse. I understand, but the question I had in, mind is, you. are askjpg 
the general to set out those of first and second importance ; would it be under- 
stood that his recommendations would go to this improvement prior to those 
that have been adopted perhaps for many years, and upon which work has 
actually commenced and is now being conducted? 

Gen. Taylor. I understand the chairman's question to relate only to projects 
which have not yet been adopted. 

Mr. Clouse. I see. But it by no means would result that your recommenda- 
tidn of these projects would take precedence over others that are now in course 
of construction? 

Gen. Taylor. Not at all. 

The Chairman. Suppose we do this, then, General: Suppose we adjourn 
until 10.30 Monday morning, and then next week, until w^e get this completed, 
whenever the work in the House will permit, we will sit all day. 

Mr. Clouse. I think that is a very good plan. 

(Whereupon, at 11.45 o'clock a. m., the committee adjourned until 10.3«^ 
o'clock a. m. Monday, February 13, 1922.) 



Committee ot7 Rivers ano Harbors, 

House of Representatives, 

Monday, February IS, 1922. 

The committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. S. Walhice Dempsey (chair- 
man) presiding. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

Now, Gen. Taylor says he will tell us about two or three projects which he 
knows about, without getting the papers. 

STATEMENT OF BBIG. GEN. H. TAYLOR, CORPS OF ENGINEERS— 

Resumed. 

EAST river, N. Y. 

Gen. Taylor. Some of these projects have been submitted quite recently, an<^ 
I think are of equal importance to those which we have been considering. 
The most important one is the project for East River, N, Y. 

The present project provides for a channel 40 feet in depth from New York 
Harbor west of Governors Island to deep water in Long Island Sound. It is 
a project which was adopted during the war as an emergency measure at the 
suggestion of the Secretary of the Navy. 

The project has been reconsidered and w^e now recommend that it be modified 
so as to make it a 35-foot project east of the navy yard — that is, 40 feet from 
deep water in New York Harbor up to the Brooklyn Navy Yard, and 35 feet in 
depth from the Brooklyn Navy Yaria through to deep water in Long Island 
Sound. 
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The Chairman. How do the local interests regard that change — that is, the 
city of New York? 

Gen. Taylor. So far as I know there is no objection from those most in- 
terested, i. e. vessel owners. Tlie 35-foot depth to East River is sufficient for 
any commercial vessel. 
Mr. Layton. You say through East River or into East River.? 
Gen. Tayloe. Through East River. 
Mr. Layton. Where would it come out when it got in? 

Gen. Taylor. In Long Island Sound. That is the eastern entrance to New 
York Harbor. 

The facts are these: The present project will cost $.71,500,000 to complete; 
the modification which we propose will bring about a reduction of $33,500,000 
in the cost of the project ; no commercial vessel going through the East River 
will require more than 35 feet at low water, for the reason that the current 
through the East River is very swift, and the bottom is rocky, and a vessel 
drawing as much as 35 feet would go through there only on high water slack, 
no matter how much water you have through there, and at high water you 
have about 42 feet on a 35-foot project. The provision of 35 feet is urgent, 
but as I have stated, 40 feet is not only unnecessary but it will cost nearly twice 
as much as the 35-foot project, and it will take years longer to obtain it. The 
delay is vital. 
The Chairman. What is the depth now? 

Gen. Taylor. The controlling depth is 20 feet. There is a narrow channel 
of greater depth than that, but practically it is limited to 26 feet. 

The Chairman. You see what I have in mind is the history of that project. 
You remember Mr. IMurray Hulbert was a member of this committee, and he 
tried for some years to get a 40- foot channel. Mr. Hulbert, having failed to get 
the 40-foot channel, a big delegation game over here from the city of New York, 
about 50 very prominent men, and went down to see the President with Mr. 
Hulbert and Mayor Hylan at their head. They asked the Members of the New 
York delegation to come down, and quite a large number of us went. 

Mr. Hulbert made an address on the necessity of the 40-foot depth and was 
followed by Mayor Hylan. The President responded, saying that he was in 
favor of the 40-foot channel, but that he did not think there should be any 
change in the bill ; that it could be obtained as quickly and as economically by 
excavating first to 35 feet and later to 40 feet. At that point I interjected and 
old him he was wrong ; that the work could not be done as cheaply in two pieces 
of work as it could in one piece of work, nor could it be done as quickly. He 
jsaid that he was not sure about the economy, but that he was assured by engi- 
neers that it could be done as quickly. I told him, I was absolutely sure he was 
wrong on both propositions. 

Then we had a hearing here in which I examined, I think, yourself in regard 
to it. 
Gen. Taylor. No ; I was not here. 

The Chairman. No ; it was Col. Newcomer. How much money have you got 
on hand now? 
Gen. Taylor. We haven't very much unobligated. 
Mr. Kindred. And it will take a lot to complete it. 

The Chairman. Do you not think Mr. Kindred, that what ought to be done 
is this : The two States of New York and New Jersey have just formed what 
is known as the Port of New York, kind of a port of authority for New York 
and New Jersey, and as I understand it the officials of that new port have been 
appointed. 
Mr. Kindred. Yes. 

The Chairman. Now, ought we not to notify those port authorities and notify 
the mayor of the city of New York, and — well, I think that would be enough, 

would it not? • 

Mr. Kindred. I think so. That would represent both sides of the controversy. 

The Chairman. And tell them that w^e will hear them and see what they have 
• to say. 

Mr. Kindred. I think that is a good idea. 

The Chairman. Let us see what their views are, because it is a big question 
and a question that these men here are particularly interested in, because they 
are going to seek to develop that ix)rt of New York in a very large way, and I 
think on any question that affects New York Harbor we ought to afford them an 
opportunity to be heard — the port authorities and the municipal authorities. 

^Ir. Kindred. Yes ; I think so. 
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The Chairman. We will do that. 

Gen. Taylor. I think it would be a good idea to &end them copies of IM.^t re- 
port and ask them to give their views on it. 

The Chairman. What report Is that? 

Gen. Taylor. The report which is printed in Rivers and Harbors Committee 
Document No. 3, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session. 

The Chairman. We will do that. 

Gen. Taylor. And ask them for their views on it. I think that would be a 
very excellent idea. 

The Chairman. Yes; we will do that. Now, what is you next proposition? 
You have nothing more to say about this? 

FOX RIVER, WIS. 

Gen. Taylor. No. The next is Fox River, Wis. 

The Chairman. You have a report on that, I believe. 

Gen. Taylor. Yes; there is a report in. I can tell you in a general way what 
it is. 

Mr. Kindred. Right there, Mr. Chairman, may I ask if Gen. Taylor has taken 
up yet, or if the committee has taken up, the discussion of the matter of the 
proposed 30-foot channel in Jamaica Bay? 

The Chairman. We are going to take that up separately. 

Mr. Kindred. I was going to say I hoped Mr. Bond would be here, too. 

The Chairman. Maybe we can put it off till to-morrow, if he is going to be 
here. 

Mr. Kindred. I wish you would put it off till he is here, if you can. 

The Chairman. All right; we will do that. 

Gen. Taylor. This is the Michigan Peninsula [indicating on map] ; this is 
Wisconsin. Here is the Fox River, emptying into Green Bay, which is a part 
of Lake Michigan, at or near the city of Green Bay. 

The Fox River rises in this section of the State of Wisconsin, in the eastern 
part, about halfway north and south. The various branches of it come down 
here, of which the Wolf and Fox are the principal ones, the Upper Wolf running 
into Lake Winnebago and from Lake Winnebago through the Fox River proper 
into Green Bay. 

The country around Lake Winnebago is low and flat. At every high water 
it is more or less overflowed. There is considerable fall in elevation between 
Lake Winnebago and Green Bay, with resulting opportunities for power devel- 
opment, which have been taken advantage of. We have for a long time had a 
project for the improvement of the Fox River which includes the part between 
Green Bay and Lake Winnebago and some of the Upper Fox and Wolf. 

There has always been a great deal of complaint about the flooding of the 
lands around Lake Winnebago, which has been attributed to the operation of 
two dams at the outlet of Lake Winnebago, the Neenah and the Menasha Dams, 
which are shown here on the map [indicating]. We believe that those dams 
are operated as well as possible to avoid any hardship, to any. of the riparians, 
either above or below the dams, and with a view to the best advantage to navi- 
gation. 

Many years ago we purchased the flowage rights all around the lake, but 
notwithstanding that purchase there is a great, deal of complaint of the people 
who are living on those lands. 

Mr. OvERSTREET. Why it that? On account of their riparian rights? 

Gen. Taylor. They have forgotten all about the fact that we have purchased 
the flowage rights and paid for them more than the land was worth. The fact 
that their crops are injured once in a while is sufficient cause for them to make 
complaint, and they think it is all on account of our operation of the dam. 

The Chairman. Those dams are for navigation purposes? 

Gen. Taylor. They are for navigation purposes. We operate them for navi- 
gation purposes. 

Mr. OvERSTBEET. Is that overflowage confined to the lands that have been 
purchased? 

Gen. Taylor. Nearly all of it. 

The Chairman. The Government simply purchased the flowage rights? 

Gen. Taylor. The flowage rights; yes. It did not purchase the fee to the 
land. We could at that time probably have purchased the land at the same 
price that we paid for the flowage rights. 

The Chairman. Or at a little less than you paid for the flowage rights? 
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Gen. Tayloe. It was worth less. 

Mr. OvERSTREEJT. And you do not think they have any right to complain? 
Gen. Tayi/)r. We do not think they have any just cause for complaint. 
The Chaibman. They have no legal right, but of course the Government, re 
gardless of the legal right, should avoid any damage to its citizens that it can. 

Gen. Taylob. There is no project which we have in the United States which 
has been the source of as much correspondence and as many complaints as the 
Fox River project for several years past. 

The modification which we are proposing is that certain changes be made in 
the dams and certain changes in the channel which will permit the lowering 
of the level of the lake at certain times in the year. It will give the water- 
power companies more water in the low-water season, and will give a better 
protection for the lands that are now flooded around the lake; and it also 
proposes abandonment of a certain portion of the Fox and Wolf Rivers. It is 
a reduction of the project. 

It is a cooperative project. Our work is to be done only when certain recla- 
mation work is done by the riparian owners, and on the lower river certain 
work is to be done as the water-power companies do their work. It provides 
for the power companies paying for the increased water which they will get 
during the low-water season. In other words, it is a very material reduction 
of costs to the Government, and will be a benefit, as we believe, to all interests 
that are concerned; the water power, navigation, and riparian owners. 

The Chaibman. As I understand it, the people up there agree with you 
about that? 

Gen. Taylob. I think they do. 

Mr. KiNDBED. What is the expenditure involved? 

Gen. Taylob. It is a small expenditure at first, and later, as the cooperative 
work goes on, it will be a somewhat larger exi)enditure. 

Mr. KiNDBED. Can you give it approximately. General, without going into 
details? 

Gen. Taylob. The total amount of the first appropriation recommended is 
$50,000; $25,000 for one purpose and $25,000 for another purpose. It will be 
some time, then, before those two objects are accomplished, and the total appro- 
priation is estimated to be $690,000. But we are also proposing the abandon- 
ment of certain portions of the project which have heretofore been adopted, so 
that the net cost to the Government will be much less than that. 

Mr. KiNDBED. Then the Government will get something back from the power 
owners? 

Gen. Taylob. Yes ; it provides that no expenditures shall be made until water- 
power interests are prepared to cooperate to the extent of paying a fair value 
for the benefits received under lease, safeguarding the interests of the United 
States. It is expected that the returns to the United States will probably 
amount to $50,000 to $70,000 a year. 

The Chaibman. I see that the total expenditures up there have been about 
14,000,000. 

Gen. Taylob. Yes, sir. 

The Chaibman. And that the tonnage is about 272,000 tons. 

Gen. Taylob. It is growing quite rapidly— has been in the last year or two. 

The Chaibman. I suppose that is one of those projects which, if it had not 
been undertaken originally, you would have grave doubts about undertaking 
it now, would you not, as an original project? 

Gen. Taylob. At such large expense as that ; yes. 

Mr. KiNDBED. May I ask if that will not be one of the projects that will have 
a new interest and revived interest if the St. Lawrence project should ever, by 
any possibility, be adopted? 

Gen. Taylob. Undoubtedly ; yes. 

The Chaibman. Just the same as any other transportation that leads to the 
Great Lakes might be affected, and in no other way. Isn't that about right. 
General? 

Gen. Taylob. Yes, sir. The bulk of the commerce on the Fox is coal now 
that is carried up the Fox River for distribution throughout the central part 
of Wisconsin. 

The Chaibman. I see there is an enormous number of locks and dams. 

Gen. Taylob. Yes ; It is an old project, you see. 

The Chaibman. Does the Government create this water power? 

Gen. Taylob. No ; that power is power that was developed before the Govern- 
ment took the improvement over. It was originally a private project built by 
private interests. 
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The Chairman. Have not the improvements by the Government increased 
the water power very largely? 

Gen. Taylob. No, sir; not up to date. The present plan will Increase the 
power very largely, and we expect the power interests to pay for the increased 
power. That is part of the proposition. That is where we are to get our revenue 
of $50,000 to $70,000 a year, from the increased power which will be developed. 

The Chaibman. And the total expenditure, you say, from this time on will be 
something over $400,000? 

Gen. Taylor. $485,000 for one part, $180,000 for anotlier part, and $25,000 for 
a third ; a total of $600,000. 

The Chairman. How much land will be saved from being flooded? 

Gen. Taylor. 76,260 acres. 

The Chairman. What kind of land is that? 

Gen. Taylor. It is very fertile land. But in order that that land may be pro- 
tected from overflow it will be necessary for the people interested in it to do a lot 
of drainage and reclamation work, and that is estimated to cost them something 
like $4,0(K)1000. Our work will be done in cooperation with them. In other 
words we have developed a plan which if the local interests will cooperate with 
us will be a benefit to navigation, a benefit to the power interests, and a benefit 
to the landowners. 

The Chairman. But you provide that the proposition is on a basis that the 
land interests shall undertake this work? 

Gen. Taylor. They will have to undertake their own reclamation work. The 
Government is not expected to pay for that. 

Mr. Layton. In other words the cooperation of the private interests is condi- 
tioned upon the Government work? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes. 

Mr. Layton. Or rather I have got it reversed ; the Government work is condi- 
tioned upon their coordination? 

Gen.' Taylor. We propose to do certain work which will enable them to carry 
out this reclamation work. 

The Chairman. Does their work naturally come afterward? 

Gen. Taylor. Their work is to be started before we start ours. The plans 
which are presented would not be feasible at the present time with the condi- 
tions as they are at present. 

The Chairman. That is, their part of the plan? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir ; their part of the plan. 

The Chairman. In other words there is no way of making it a practical condi- 
tion that if the landholders shall do this work, then the Government will do 
their work? 

Gen. Taylor. That is the proposition. 

The Chairman. As to the powder interests, they are to contribute? 

Gen. Taylor. They are to pay for the water that they get 

The Chairman. And is that amount fixed in any way, or is it to be at such 
figures as you can agree upon? 

Gen. Taylor. At such figures as we can agree upon. We have not tried to 
place any value upon it now, except as we estimate the present cost. 

Mr. Layton. Is there any real fundamental desire there for this water power? 

Gen. Taylor. One of the great troubles there now, Doctor, is the great de- 
mand for this power, and the complaint of the riparians around Lake Winne- 
bago that we are operating the dam for the benefit of the power interests. The 
power interests have certain rights, which they retained when the Government 
took over the works. But, fis a matter of fact, notwithstanding the belief of 
the riparians around Lake Winnebago, we do operate the dams for the benefit 
of navigation, provided we do not infringe on the rights of the i)ower companies 
which they had before we went in there. 

Mr. Layton. You have no doubt, then, that if this work was done, so far jis 
power rights are concerned, it would immediately be taken advantage of? 

Gen. Taylor. I think without any doubt it would. 

The Chairman. Here is your question. General : You go on and develop this 
increased power; then are you sure that the Government owns that power? 

Gen. Taylor. No, sir ; we do not develop the power ; we simply do such work 
as will enable them to draw the lake down more during the low-water season- 
give them the opportunity of using more water out of the lake. 

The Chairman. How are you sure that you are going to get any returns 
from the power interests? 
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<»eii. Taylob. We will not do the work unless we do know. 

Mr. Layton. That will be a condition precedent? 

Gen. Taylor. That will be a condition precedent before we do ai)y v> ork. 

Mr. Kns^DEKD. Do you make a contract with the power companies before you 
do the work? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir; we are going to make an agreement and require them 
to put up a bond. 

Mr. Kindred. Before you do the work? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Then, if the project should be adopted, it should be a lopted 
according to the terms of the document, and the document provides that way, 
does it? 

Gen. Taylor. One of the recommendations is this : 

'*The lowering of the present reference plan to 2 feet below the crest of 
Menasha Dam, and the deepening of all channels correspondingly, at an estl- 
matjed cost of $485,000, assuming that the upper rivers will be abandoned as 
recommended, no appropriation to be made until the power intert»sts have 
furnished a bond satisfactory to the Secretary of War In the sum of $485,000 
as guaranty that upon the completion of the w^ork in the Winnebago pool vhey 
will enter into a properly secured lease for the power created by the improve- 
ment at an annual rental to be named in the bond." 

In other words, our recommendation is that they put up a bond equal to tlie 
full amount that we expect to expend, and when that hioney has been expwide I 
tliey will then make a lease for the power at a suitable price. 

Mr. Layton. Or else you hold the bond? 

Gen. Taylor. Or else we hold the bond. We hold the bond ami reimburse 
ourselves for the work we have done. 

The Chairman^. The only question that entered my mind as a lawy'c*r, Mr. 
Clouse, was as to whether the bond Is good for anything. Is enforceable, pro- 
vided even if the projects are perfectly good. This Is a case where the Gov- 
ernment goes in and improves somebody else's property, is it not? 

Mr. Clouse. I do not think so. I do not think this lake there would be con- 
sidered private property. 

The Chairman. You think this Is more like the Muscle Shoals proposition, 
where the Government creates power through improving navigation, and so 
the Government acquires the property right? 

Gen. Taylor. What we are doing here, Mr. Chairman, Is that we are deepen- 
ing the channel In Lake Winnebago so as to permit the drawing dowui of the 
pool 2 feet more than we can draw it at the pres^it time. In other words, 
the mean level of the lake is going to be 2 feet lower than it is at the present 
time. 

The Chairman. The department has investigated the legal question, and they 
are satisfied that the bond .with sufficient surety given would be enforcable? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir; we have no doubt about that. If there is any ques- 
tion about it the work would not be done; we would not spend the money; 
that is all. 

The Chairman. Are there any further questions? Now what Is your next 
proposition. General? 

WRANGEI.L harbor, ALASKA. 

Oen. Taylor. Those that t have taken up I consider the most Important 
ones. There are a number of others, good projects, but perhaps less Important. 

The Chairman. I see we have Wrangdl Harbor here. 

Gen. Taylor. The Wrangell Harbor project is for the construction of a small 
breakwater In Wrangell Harbor for the protection of the fishing fleet that 
gets in there. It is quite an important project for the very large fishing fleet 
that centers around that section of Alaska. They go into the harbor and with 
t^rtain directions of wind it is very much exposed. It is not exposed to the 
ocean because it is behind an island, but there is sufl^cient sea there to cause 
trouble to the fishing boats, and this recommendation is for a small brealv- 
water that will protect the fishing fieet. It is quite an important project. 

The Chairman. Isn't that a very important harbor up In Alaska? 

Gen. Taylor. It is one of the important harbors in southeastern Alaska. 

The Chairman. Is there anything more to be said about that? 

Gen. Taylor. I think that is the substance of It. 

The Chairman. Now we come to Coos Bay. We have had that. 
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Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

The Chaibman. And Crescent City Harbor. We have had that. 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. East River we have just gone over, and Fox River we have 
just gone over. 

Oakland Harbor, Calif. Is that the one Mr. Kahn presented here? 

Gen. Taylor. No, sir; his was the entrance to San Francisco Harbor. 

Mr. Kindred. That was one of those presented by Mr. Kahn the other day? 

Gen. Taylor. The entrance to San Francisco Harbor; yes, sir. 

Mr. Layton. Where the gentleman said there was a north entrance, a middle 
entrance, and a south entrance. 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Tlie Chairman. What has become of the Cape Cod Canal? 

Gen. Taylor. It iy before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The Chairman. How did they get it? 

Gen. Taylor. It was referred to them. 

waterway from CHINCOTEAGUE bay, VA., to DELAWARE BAY, DKL. 

The Chairman. The next is waterway from Chincoteague Bay to Delaware 
Bay. What about that? 

Gen. Taylor. Tliat is a small waterway that lies just inside the shore line 
of Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia, betwecm Chincoteague and the mouth of 
Broadlsill River, a distance of about 85 miles. 

Mr. Layton. I know all about that. That is right in my county. What are 
you going to do with it. anyhow, General? 

Gen. Taylor. The proposition is to improve certain sections of it. 

Mr. Layton. I am talking about that part of it that nms south from Indian 
River Bay, known as the Assawoman Canal. 

Gen. Taylor. The recommendations are given on page 3 of House Document 
128, present session: • 

" Dredging a channel 6 fe^t deep .at mean low water and 40 to 50 feet wide, 
from Chincoteague Bay lo and including Rehoboth Bay, at an estimated cost 
of $171,000. and $4,000 annually for maintenance, provided the State, county, 
or other responsible local agency will construct, maintain, and operate such 
drawbridges as may be deemed necessary to replace the fixed bridges across 
this waterway. 

"Additional improvement at the mouth of the Broadkill River, as proposed 
by tlie district engineer, at an estimated cost of $75,400, with a view to tlie 
better maintenance of the project depth of 6 feet. It is further recommended 
that such portion of the Broadkill River, including the mouth, as is followed 
by the inland waterway, be fixed by legislation as an integral part thereof 
and that the remain<ler of the Broadkill be treated, as far as improvement is 
concerned, as a tributary of the waterway. The entire amount of the estimates, 
$246,000, should be made available in one appropriation." 

Mr. Layton. General, I see here that the inland waterway from Chincoteague 
Bay to Delaware Bay was abandoned in 1905, and the appropriations since 1910 
have been applied to the maintenance of three Government-built bridges that 
were built under the preceding item. 

Gen. Taylor. That is all we have had to maintain. Now this proposes cer- 
tian additional work, and if this was adopted it would revive the project as 
recommendi^d in this document. 

Mr. Layton. What was your real conclusion, the conclusion of the Board of 
Engineers, as to the work on that canal? 

Gen. Taylor. We thought it was worth the cost of the work which we pro- 
posed. We do not propose to improve the whole of it, but certain portions of 
it. The total distance is divided into four sections: Chincoteague to and in- 
cluding Rehoboth Bay ; not under improvement except for the maintenance 
of certain temporary bridges constructed by the United States under a former 
project. The commerce for $1920 amounted to about 30,000 tons, valued at 
$1,190,000. The improvement desired by local interests is a channel 6 feet deep 
and the conversion of the fixed bridges into drawbridges. The estimated cost 
of a channel 6 feet defep at mean low water, 40 to 50 feet wide, is $171,000. 
Maintenance is estimafed at $4,000 annually. 

The Chairman. Where does it run — from Rehoboth Bay to Lewes? 
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Gen. Taytx)k. From Chincoteague to Rehoboth Bay and from Rehoboth Bay 
to Broadkill River. 

Mr. Layton. I suppose you are quite familiar with Broadkill River, General? 
That is quite an important waterway. 

Gen. Taylob. Part of this project proposes certain work at the mouth of the 
Broadkill River to give a better channel there. 

The Chairman. What does Chincoteague Bay empty into? 

Mr. Layton. I have always understood, ever since I have been in Congress, 
and before I came here, that the Government had practically abandoned — and 
I found it marked so here by a star — this proposition, so far as the Assa woman 
Canal is concerned, which is the part just south of Indian River Bay. That 
rans into Indian River Bay. 

Gen. Taylob. Yes, sir. 

The Chaibman. What did you say they have done? 

Mr. Layton. Abandoned this proposition, so far as the Assawoman Canal is 
concerned. 

As it stands now. General, I suppose you are familiar with the fact that there 
is little or no water in the canal? 

Gen. Taylob. I know there has been no work done there for a long time. 

Mr. Layton. And I was going to say this to you, that there is a very great 
difference of local opinion in that portion of my county. There are some who 
want the Government to continue the project and complete it ; there are othets 
who are absolutely and strenuously opposed to it, on the ground that after the 
canal is completed it destroys the piscatorial revenues of all kinds from 
Indian River Bay and Indian River itself, because it will convert what 
they think is a salt-water proposition into a fresh-water proposition, and there- 
fore kill all the oysters and crabs and clams and fish and everything of that 
sort. As a matter of fact, it does kill it whenever the mouth of Indian River 
is shut up and salt water does not get in there, and it is claimed that the 
mouth of Indian River would be kept open sufficiently for piscatorial pur- 
poses if this canal, Assawoman Canal, had never been built or constrncted; 
whereas the canal north, running in from Broadkill, running south into 
this bay, together with the water that runs in naturally from the interior 
of the county, would give a flood tide on the ebb of which it would wash 
out and keep the mouth of Indian River open sufficiently for the ingress 
of salt water for the preservation of the piscatorial supply. I have had the 
project up before the Secretary of War, asking permission at the expense of 
the local residents to construct a gate, a tide gate, so as to put that gate down 
there on what is called the flood tide — that is, the incoming tide, so as to dam 
the water up In Indian River Bay; and thus allow this flood tide to wash out 
the mouth of the river. We have spent a good deal of money on that river. 

Mr. Eindbet). Would that work? 

Mr. Layton. They say it would work. It is not go!ng to do any harm if they 
had permission at their own expense to try it. 

Gen. Taylob. If there is any question about it I should think it would be 
passed. 

Mr. Layton. They make the proposition that they will construct that movable 
dam, waste gates or whatever you are in mind to call It, at their own expense, 
and if they find that it is in the way of any Government work, the Government 
may have the right to remove, it at their own expense. I thought it was well 
worth trying, but the Secretary of War was not disposed to give permission at 
the time I made the application, and it fell by the board. 

As it is now, all water coming in from the Broadkill end of it and down 
through the Rehoboth Canal and into Indian River Bay, and all the ocean 
water that comes In over the shallow bar runs out as fast as it comes in through 
tlie Assawoman Canal, consequently it has almost destroyed a place which was 
(»ne of the finest piscatorial places on the Atlantic Coast, where everything un- 
der heaven that a man desires to eat, soft-shell crabs, clams, oysters, fish of 
every sort, is found in abundance. This has all been destroyed, and it has been 
a very serious blow to my county. The construction of this waterway has been 
l)egun, but we haven't got any waterway. If we had the waterway, that would 
be something else, but we haven't got it ; we have neither the connnerce nor the 
fish. 

Gen. Taylob. The proposition that we have here would give them the water- 
way which would be usable, but If It is going to injure the fish, that is some- 
thing for you to settle, which is the more important. 
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ALPENA HARBOR, MICH. 

The Chairman. General, are there any more projects here to be examined? 

Gen. Taylor. Alpena Harbor is a modification of the recommended condi- 
tions. Certain conditions were imposed when the project was adopted, and one 
of them was that certain land on the north side of the harbor should be con- 
veyed to the United States. We find that that condition is not necessary now, 
and we simply recommend that that condition be removed. That is all. 

The Chairman. Does your report on the modification show the reason why? 

.Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir ; it says it is not necessary. Conditions have so changfti 
that that work which we anticipated would be required on the north side of 
the harbor is not necessary. 

The Chairman. Now, we have considered that entrance to San Francisco 
Harbor? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And we have been over the Wilmington Harbor. 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Layton. Mr. Chairman, I was just a little interested in that proposi- 
tion — quite deeply interested. 

The Chairman. Wilmington? 

Mr. Layton. Yes, sir; because I believe that that is really a good proposi- 
tion. I am not interested in it for any other reason except that. I would not 
be interested in a proposition that 1 did not think was good, I don't care 
whether it is popular or unpopular. 

The Chairman. I do not see any reason why with those docks it would not 
be very useful. 

ERIE harbor, pa. 

Gen. Taylor. The Erie project provides for the dredging of a small shoal 
area in the harbor, so as to give better access to the wharves. It is quite an 
important harbor. There is a good deal of commerce and this shoal area inter- 
feres more or less with the access to the wharves. It is a small project, the 
total cost being $66,000. 

The Chairman. That is Erie, Pa., the point where the Westinghouse Co. 
have located their shops? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And Erie has grown very rapidly in the last few years, has 
it not, and become quite a large city? 

Gen. Taylor. I think it is growing very rapidly ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Layton. Now, if you are through with the Erie project, I would like 
to ask you another question. 

The Chairman. Just one moment. Have you got the total commerce there 
in Brie? 

Gen. Taylor. In 1919 it was 3,198,000 tons ; in 1920, 4,252,100 tons, with a 
value of $55,000,000. 

The Chairman. You regard that as important? 

Gen. Taylor. I do; yes, sir; and I think, considering the amount that i-^ 
involved, it is an exceedingly good project. 

NEW ROCHELLE and ECHO BAY HARBORS, N. Y. 

The Chairman. What is your next one. General? What about New Kochelle 
and Echo Bay? I Ree that you report against anything at Echo Bay, but you 
report for an 8-foot channel 120 feet wide and 3,400 feet long, at a cost of 
$35,000, at New Rochelle. 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. New Rochelle is a very rapidly growing city, is it not? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes; it is one of the suburbs of New York which is growin? 
rapidly, and they bring in very large quantities of building materials into all 
of those small harbors. 

Mr. Layton. I was just about to ask you this question : Is it a mere summer 
residence place or is it a place for commerce? 

Gen. Taylor. It is a suburban place, and a large part of the business in all 
of those small harbors along there is building materials, which they bring i" 
on scows. 

Mr. Radcliffe. They bring in enormous quantities of coal there, too, which 
greatly relieves congestion in New York City. 
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Mr. Layton. And it should be considered, then, from a commercial stand- 
point? 

Gen. Taylob. Oh, yes. The commerce now at New Rochelle Harbor is 73,160 
and Echo- Bay 1^,700. The two harbors have over 200,000 tons of commerce. 

Mr. RADCiiiFFE. There are boats in and out of there every day. 

The Chaibman. It is really only just outside the boundaries of New York 
City. 

Mr. Radgugpfe. Just above Pelham Bay. 

The Chairman. You can not make any mistake in improving anything as 
Qear New York City as that, can you, General? 

Gen.'TAYLOB. I do not think so — that is, improving it to a reasonable ex- 
tent, and what is proposed here is reasonable. At high tide that will give a 
boat drawing 11 or 12 feet enough to get into the harbor. It is a barge 
proposition. The great majority of the barges around New York Harbor draw 
about 10 feet, and 8 feet is enough so that they can use it at half tide or 
higher. 

Mr. KiNDBED. That is in connection with the new terminus of the State 
barge canal anyway? 

Gen. Taylob. I do not think there are any terminals, any barge canal ter- 
minals up there. 

Mr. KiNDBED. But they are in close connection. There are no terminals there < 
but they are not far from there. 

Gen. Taylob. They are at various places in New York City. 

Mr. KiNDBED. What has become of the Harlem and Bronx terminals? 

Gen. Taylob. It is not very far distant. 

The Chaibman. General, are there any more of these? 

MISSISSIPPI BIVEB at FOBT MADISON, IOWA. 

Gen. Taylob. Fort Madison on the Mississippi River is a proposition to pro- 
vide a small breakwater for the protection of boats in the harbor. The dam at 
Keokuk has formed a long lake in the river — what amounts to a long lake — 
and with certain directions of the wind there is a good deal of sea, and this 
proposition is to build a breakwater for the protection of Madison Harbor. 

The Chaibman. We will try tomorrow to sit in the afternoon if we can, as 
well as in the morning. 

Mr. Radclhte. I want to talk over some projects, too. 

Mr. EiNDBED. May I ask if we can have Gen. Taylor, if he will kindly con- 
sent to do so, tell the committee what his views are about this Coeuties reef ' 
matter that was presented here by Mr. Connor? 

Mr. McDuFFiE. I am very much interested in that, too. 

Mr. KiNDBED. He and Mr. Parks were on a committee to look up the law 
and I would like to have the committee have the benefit of Gen. Taylor's 
views and the facts about it . 

The Chaibman. Bring it up to-morrow morning. 

Mr. KiNDBED. The first thing? 

The Chaibman. The first thing. Just as soon as you get here. We will 
adjourn until 10.30 to-morrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o'clock noop, the committee adjourned until 10.30 o'clock 
a. m., Tuesday, February 14, 1922. ) 



Committee on Rivebs and Habbobs, 

House of Representatives, 
Tuesday, February U, 1922. 

The committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. S. Wallace Dempsey (chair- 
man) presiding. 

STATEMENT OF BBIG. GEN. HABB.T TATLOB. 

IRON PIEB IN DELAWARE BAY, NEAB LEWES, DEL. 

Gen. Taylob. In reference to the Lewes, Del., proposition, the pier which is 
referred to is in the town of Lewes, Del., just inside of Cape Henlopen and about 
101 miles by water below Philadelphia. 

The sundry civil act of July 15, 1870, adopted the project and appropriated 
$225,000 for the construction of ** a good and substantial pier of stone or iron 
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in the Delaware Bay, at or near Lewes, in Sussex County, in the State of 
Delaware," for the benefit of commerce that was expected to develop at this 
locality. Work was commenced in 1872 and the pier was completed June 30, 
1882. The pier consists of a wrought-iron screw-pile substructure and yellow 
pine superstructure. The total length of the pier from its stone abutment to its 
outer end is 1,701 feet. For a distance of 1,125 feet from the abutment the pier 
has a width of 22 feet, thence widened to 43 feet for the outer 546 feet of its 
length. There is a fender system of creosoted piles, etc., entirely around the 
pier. The mean tidal range is 4.4 feet. 

The repair and rehabilitation of the pier at an estimated cost of $78,000 in 
accordance with the report printed in House Document No. 1059, Sixty-fourth 
Congress, first session, was authorized by the river and harbor act of July 27, 
1916. The same act provides that hereafter the pier shall be open to public use 
under regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of War, and also repeals 
the provisions of the act of March 3, 1891, authorizing the transfer of the pier 
to the Treasury Department. 

The pier cost $353,546.41. Partial repairs and renewals of decayed and dam- 
aged portions of the superstructure have been made from time to time, but the 
general condition of the pier has grown steadily worse. At present the iron 
substructure is badly rust eaten and the supporting piles are considerably 
reduced in diameter. Some of them are bent and others have been pushed out 
of line. The fender system is dilapidated, many of the fender piles having 
been broken or washed away. The timber superstructure is so far gone in 
decay as to be unsafe for any commercial load, while rotten planks and holes 
in the flooring render it dangerous even for foot passengers.. 

The cost to repair is estimated at $259,000. That was the estimate in the 
year 1916. The condition of the pier has grown much worse since that time, 
and as the cost of labor and materials is very much higher, the cost now would 
be considerably in excess of that amount. 

Mr. Blakeney. Is it used now? 

Gen. Tayix)r. It is not only not used how. but it has never been used for 
anything except occasionally. It was expected that commerce would neces- 
sitate its use, and that a railroad would be built. No railroad was ever built, 
as the railroads made other arrangements. 

Mr. Layton. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co.'s policy was not to build down 
there, in order to encourage transportation by water. 

The Chairman. There are two things about it. In the first place, it is too 
light to be used for railroad purposes, which was the only use for which it 
was built. 

Gen. Taylor. It was designed in 1872. Any structure designed for railroad 
use in 1872 would be too light and out of date now. 

The Chairman. Yes; and in the second place it is not convenient for use. 
Besides, there is a pier which belongs to the Pennsylvania Railroad which is. 
convenient for use. 

Gen. Taylor. Yes; exactly 

The Chairman. It would probably cost one and a half times that estimate of 
»259,000? 

Gen. Taylor. The pier would, in fact, have to be rebuilt. That would 
really be the cheapest thing to do. 

The Chairman. It has never been used, and so far as we can see, it will 
never be used commercially. The full report is shown at page 419 of the 
Annual Report of the Chief of Engineers for 1921. 

What you recommend, General, is that that is one project that should be 
abandoned? 

Gen. Taylor. Dr. Layton has an item proposing to authorize the transfer 
of the pier to the town of Lewes, Del. I believe that really would be the 
best disposition of it. 

■s, 

COENTJES REEF, EAST RIVER, N. Y. 

The Chairman. I think that Mr. Kindred has a question he desires to ask 
you. Gen. Taylor. 

Mr. Kindred. Gen. Taylor, I desire to ask you to give us your opinion as 
to the facts and circumstances of the contract which exists between the 
i'ederal Government and the city of New York to do certain work in connec- 
tion with the removal of stone. 

Gen. Taylor. That is a matter that has been up, has it not? 
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Mr. KiNDBisD. Yes. 

Gen. Tatlob. The proposed abandonment of the contract? 

Mr. KiNDBED. Irrespective of the technical law points which the chairman 
has asked Mr. Parks and Mr. McDuffie to look up, I desire to invite your atten- 
tion to the subject and get your opinion of the matter. 

The Chairman. While Gen. Taylor is looking the matter up I will ask the 
subcommittee whether it is ready to make a report. 

Mr. McDuTFiE. No. 

Gen. Tatijob. I can give you a satisfactory report, I think. 

Mr. McDuffie. I thought after Gen. Taylor's statement you probably would 
not neM any information from the subcommittee. 

Gen. Taylob. The removal of Coent'es Reef, which is one of the serious ob- 
structions in the East River, was undertaken under authority of public reso- 
lution No. 67, Sixty-third Congress, third session, which provides for the 
removal of Coent'es Reef to a depth of 35 feet at mean low water on condition 
that the city of New York or other local interests provide for its further re- 
moval to a depth of 40 feet at mean low water. 

The reason for the passage of that resolution was that the city at that time 
was building a subway which went directly under this reef. It was contem- 
plated that at the same time the project for 40 feet up to the navy yard, or 
possibly beyond, would be, adopted, and in the opinion of the city it was neces- 
sary that this reef be reiiioved to its ultimate depth before the subway should 
be completed underneath it. The city, accordingly, agreed that if the United 
States would undertake the removal of the reef to 35 feet, the city itself 
would pay the difference in cost between 35 and 40 feet. 

Under that authority a contract with the Great Lakes Dredge & Dock Co. 
was entered into on May 22, 1916. 

The Chaibkan. Who were the parties? 

Gen. Tayuob. The Great Lakes Dredge & Dock Co. were the contractors, and 
the city of New York and the United States Government were joint employers. 
The specifications were drawn up by the district engineer in New York In co- 
operation w'th the proper city authorities. The contract was duly approved by 
the city authorities, and it provided for payment to the contractor in a lump 
sum of $196,900, of which the United States was to pay $73,678.04 for the re- 
moval of the reef to a depth of 35 feet below mean low water, and the city of 
New York was to pay $123,221.96 for the removal of the reef between the planes 
of 35 and 40 feet below mean low water. 

Those amounts were arrived at by taking the total amount which was paid 
for the removal of the reef— that is, $196,900— and dividing that by the total 
number of yards to be removed down to a depth of 40 feet. That then gave the 
price per yard for removal. The number of yards of rock removed down to 35 
feet was then multiplied by the price per yard and charged to the United States 
Oovemment, while the quantity of rock removed between the planes of 35 and 
40 feet was to be paid for by the city of New York. 

That work was carried on satisfactorily for more than a year. When the war 
broke out the contractor's plant was taken off and operations have not been 
resumed since then. 

The Chaibman. Taken off by whom? 

Gen. Taylob. Taken off, I think, with the consent of the Government, to be 
employed on other work that was considered essential for war purposes. My 
impression is that it was put at some work at the navy yard. 

Mr. McDuffie. That was done after it had been in operation for a year or 
more? 

Gen. Taylob. The date of the contract was May 22, 1916. It was on June 4, 
1918, that operations ceased, so that operations were carried on for a little over 
two years. 

At the time the work was suspended in 1918, the drilling and blasting opera- 
tions had, so far as known, been completed. Whether any more* drilling or 
Wasting will be necessary can be told only when we come to dredge the rock 
^"t. At any rate, 75 per cent of the dredging had been completed. In other 
w«rds, the contract was probably about 85 per cent completed. 

The Chaibman. I think the contractor testified before us, if my memory 
serves me, that the drilling had been completed but that was not true of the 
blasthig. 

Mr. MoDxnriiB. Oh, yes. 
89717—22 6 
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Mr. Latton. The blasting had been done, but they had not taken out tbe 
debris. 

Gen. Tayix)r. According to the official reports, the XlriUing and blasting has 
been completed, so far as known at the present time. We generally find when 
that kind of work is done that there are small areas that have to be redrilled 
and reblasted. 

The Chaibman. In other words, you can not tell until you take the stone 
out whether the blasting has taken the rock out or not? 

Gen. Tayijob. Exactly. In this particular case it would be especially difficult 
to do all the drilling and blasting originally, because the tunnel was actually 
completed under the rock before the removal of the rock was completed. Con- 
sequently, a considerable portion had to be done with great care in order not to 
damage the tunnel underneath. - We find that there is a perceptible effect on 
the tunnel. No damage has been done to the tunnel, but there is an unpleasant 
sound in the tunnel when the blasting is done. There is not only this rock, bnt 
other rocks that they are still working on close to some of the tunnels. We 
have, by arrangement with the Rapid Transit Co., made up a set of signals 
to stop trains. Their engineers and our engineers are down there to inspect 
the tunnels immediately after blasting, to see that there has been no damage 
done. 

Mr. Layton. Have you calculations to show what the width is? 

Gen. Taylob. Oh, certainly; we are very careful about it. 

Mr. OsBOBNE. About what is that distance? 

Gen. Taylob. My recollection is that the least distance is about 20 feet. 

Mr. Layton. What tunnel is this? 

(Jen. Taylob. It is one of the down-town tunnels. 

Mr. KiNDBE3>. It is one of the tunnels to Brooklyn. 

The Chaibman. As I understand it, we have reached a point where we have 
the blasting finished and the rock ready to excavate. Now, what about it? 

Gen. Taylob. The original price at which the contractor took this work was 
very low. It was a lump sum. 

The Chaibman. Do you mean low even for those times? 

Gen. Taylob. Yes ; I mean low even for those times. 

The Chaibman. That was in 1915, was it not? 

Gen. Taylob. 1916. 

The Chaibman. You mean it was low for prewar prices? 

Gen. Taylob. Low for prewar prices. There was a lump sum bid, so that 
the unit price is not given in the report. Ordinarily we do work on the unit- 
price basis. 

The Chaibman. At so much per foot? 

Gen. Taylob. At so much per cubic yard. 

At that time we were estimating about $12 per yard. I think we had prices 
a little less than that, but I do not remember that we ever have had prices 
less than $10 per yard. This price figured about $7 per yard, so that it was a 
very low price. It was probably a losing contract even with prewar condi- 
tions. With the great rise in prices during the war, of course, the contractor 
was bound to lose heavily on the work that he did. 

Under the river and harbor acts of 1818 and 1919 the contractor was entitled 
to a readjustment of prices, in order to make him good for any loss due to 
increased costs ; that is, due to the increased cost of labor and material. Those 
acts did not authorize us to make such adjustment of the contract as would 
make good for his losses. If it was a losing contract before the war, it had 
to be a losing contract under the readjustment, but if the cost of labor for 
taking out a yard was $3 before the war and $5 after the war, we were then 
authorized to increase the price $2 a yard. 

The Chaibman. If the cost before the war was $3 and he bid $1 and the cost 
increased to $5, then you had the right to increase his price to $5 ; but if the 
cost increased to $3 and he bid $2.50, you had the right to give him then but a 
half dollar advance? 

Gen. Taylob. That is correct. If the increase in price was $2, we could in- 
crease the price $2, whatever his original price was, without regard to whether 
that was a losing or a profitable contract. 

The Chaibman. Yes; but by that he would not be brought up to the real 
price ; he would still be as much below as he was on his bidding. 

Gen. Taylob. Yes. 

Under the authority of those acts referred to we were entirely willing to re- 
adjust this contract and to let him go ahead and finish his work. 
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The Chaibman. Just a second. By the acts of 1918 and 1919 you mean the 
acts relating to the readjustment of Government contracts with contractors? 

Gen. Taylob. Yes. That is taken care of in certain sections of the river 
and harbor acts of those two years. 
The Chairman. Let us get those acts. 

Mr. KiNDBED. Before Gen. Taylor leaves the question of relief for the con- 
tractor under the Federal law to which he has referred, it is a fact that the 
city of New York passed a similar law and for similar reasons. 
Mr. McDuTFiE. With reference to contractors. 

The Chairman. Section 10, the last section of the river and harbor act of 
1919, provides as follows: 

" Sec. 10. That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to ascertain 
whether any of the contracts for work on river and harbor improvements en- 
tered into but not completed prior to April 6, 1917, • * * has become in- 
equitable and unjust on account of increased cost of materials, labor, and other 
unforeseen conditions arising out of the war ; and to ascertain and report what 
amounts, if any, in addition to those fixed by the terms of said contracts, should 
in justice and equity be paid to contractors for work i)erformed between April 
6, 1917, and July 18, 1918, the date of the approval of an act entitled * An act 
making appropriations for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes,' on account of 
the inceased cost of labor and materials and other unforeseen conditions arising 
out of the war during that period : Provided, That in every case the amount 
so ascertained shall not exceed the actual loss sustained by the contractor per- 
forming the work between the said dates: Provided further, That when such 
amount shall have been ascertained, the Secretary of War shall transmit to 
Congress for consideration a statement or statements of all findings or determi- 
nations rendered by authority of this section, the amounts thereof, the names 
of contractors, and the dates of contract." 

General, that act does not seem to provide for relief, except where work has 
been done. 
Gen. Taylob. That is all. 

The Chaibman. It provides that a report of overpayment should be made 
when the work is completed, but it does not provide for releasing a man from 
performance at all. 

Gen. Taylob. It provides for such readjustments as 

Mr. McDuFFiE. Does the act of 1919 say anything about it? 
Gen. Taylob. That is the act of 1919 from which he has been reading. The 
act of 1918 authorizes the readjustment up to the date of that act. The act 
of 1919 carried that on. The effect of the act of 1919 was simply an extension 
of time. 
Mr. McDuFFiE. That is for completed work? 
Gen. Taylob. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McDuFFiE. It means where a project is already completed? 
Gen. Taylob. Yes. 

Mr. EiNDBED. Does that confine that to completed work? 
Mr. McDuFFiE. To contracts that have been carried out. This is a readjust- 
ment of the contract. 

The Chaibman. I think that, after reading the act of 1919 as a whole, you 
can not say that it contemplates any.thing more than the payment of an in- 
creased amount for work that has been completed. Of course, the first subdi- 
vision of that section authorizes investiagtion to find out whether contracts 
have become inequitable and unjust. 
Mr. McDuFFiE. And a report by the War Department. 

The Chaibman. The report in cases like this is as to what amounts they 
shall be paid in excess of the amount which the contract provides shall be 
paid for work which they have done. 

Mr. KiNDBED. Is there any limitation there that confines this to contracts 
completed? 

Gen. Taylob* If you will read the act of 1918, I think you will find it makes 
it clear. 

The Chaibman. I think both acts would stand. I think the act of 1918 covers 
this case. Section 8 of the act of 1918 provides : 

" That if the Secretary of War shall determine that any of the contracts for 
work of river and harbor improvements entered into but not completed prior to 
April 6, 1917, the date of the entrance of the United States into the war with Ger- 
many, has become inequitable and imjust on account of increased costs of 
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materials and labor and other unforeseen conditions arising out of the war, he 
is hereby authorized, in his discretion and with the consent of the contractors, 
to modify and readjust the terms of such contracts in such manner as he may 
deem equitable and just: Provided^ That certain modifications and readjust- 
ments shall apply to work under certain contracts remaining to be done here- 
after and shall not include any relief for work performed heretofore under such 
contracts, and any such sum as may be necessary to provide for the increased 
cost of the contracts due to certain modifications and readjustments, not 
exceeding the sum of $2,000,000, is hereby appropriated out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. Provided fuiffher,' That as a cod- 
dition of any such contract being so modified, the Secretary of War shall have 
the right, at the end of any fiscal year, until the contract is completed, to make 
such further modification as in his judgment shall be advantageous to the 
United States and just to the contractor." 

That is the law, and all that this amendment of 1919 was passed for was to 
take care of work that was done previous to the passage of the 1918 act. 

Gen. Taylor. That is all. It was to take care of the work done between 
April 6, 1917, and July 18, 1918. That is all. There is no question at all about 
the rights in the matter. 

The Chairman. Why can't the Secretary of War do whatever is necessarj' 
without our acting at all? 

Gen. Taylor. The Secretary of War may, so far as the Government is con- 
cerned, but the difficulty is, that this being a joint contract between the Gov- 
ernment and the city of New York, as the employers, the Secretary of War 
can not db anything to adjust his contract unless the city of New York will 
do something to adjust its contract. 

The contractor Says that this is a losing contract for him. He says, "I 
am losing a very large sum of money on it." We say, " We will adjust it. 
so far as we are concerned. We will pay for the increased cost that you had 
to bear In connection with our work." He says, " I can not do that, becaus*' 
I do not get the increased cost from the city." The city says, " That is all 
right, but we will not do anything until you are through with the contract." 

Mr. Kindred. Why can not the Government give a release from this rela 
tionshlp? 

Gen. Taylor. We can, so far as the Government itself is concerned. 

Mr. Kindred. The Government can not force the city of New York to act 
in the matter. 

Gen. Taylor. The Government's work is pretty nearly finished. 

The Chairman. The Government simply pays for excavating to a depth of 
35 feet. These fellow^s have blasted down to 40 feet. It is really a question 
for the city of New York. 

Gen. Taylor. There is but a small portion of the rock above 35 feet. Tbe 
minimum depth above the reef is 30 feet. But we can not close up the con- 
tract until the city of New York is willing. 

Mr. Kindred. How can the contractor expect the Government to force the 
city of New York? 

Gen. Taylor. He does not. The contractor would like to be relieved of his 
contract with the United States. 

Mr. Kindred. Why not do that? 

The Chairman. This question is still further complicated in two or tliret^ 
w-ays. The city of New York claims, as I understand it from the liearin£r>! 
that w^e had some time ago — my recollection may be at fault; so you gentle- 
men will please tell me if I am wrong — that when we passed the act adopting' 
the Hell Gate project as a 40-foot project, we abrogated the obligations of the 
city to contribute to this project and that we assumed by that act the entire 
cost of excavating. 

Mr. McDuffie. That is the thing we were to look into, as I understand. 

The Chairman. Yes; I have rather changed my mind about that now. for 
that, it seems to me, is a question upon which the. War Department should have 
the advice of the Attorney General, or at least of its counsel. There is counsel 
for the War Department, is there not, Gen. Taylor? 

Gen. Taylor. The Judge Advocate General. 

The Chairman. It is a question Sor him whether he shall refer it to the Attor- 
ney General or not. What we want to do Is to proceed on the advice of Govern- 
ment counsel. I do not think it will do any good to look up the la^v ourselves, be- 
cause we do not want to go on the floor and give the judgment of the committee 
as to the law. We want a report from that branch of the Government which 
deals with this subject. 
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' The question is this: In the contract made with the Great Lakes Dredge & 
Dock Co. for the excavation of Coenties Reef, in New York Harbor, the em- 
ployers were the city of New York and the Federal Government, the city con- 
tracting to pay for the excavation from 35 to 40 feet, and the Government down 
to 35 feet. This contract was made in 1916. The work down to 35 feet has been 
substantially, if not entirely, completed. The work from 35 to 40 feet has been 
drilled and blasted, but the rock has not been removed. The contractors have 
come to the War Department and asked relief under section 8 of the river and 
harbor act of 1918, claiming that the contract is, within the terms of that sec- 
tion, inequitable and unjust on account of the increased cost of material and 
labor. The evidence before the committee shows that this is true ; that the con- 
tract was low, even at prewar prices. 

Subsequent to the making of this contract it was provided by the river and 
harbor act of 1918, as follows : " East River, New York : Continuing improve- 
ment, $2,200,000. And the Secretary of War is hereby directed to prosecute the 
work of the improvement with a view of securing a depth of 40 feet in the chan- 
nel through East River and Hell Gate as soon as practicable." The portion of 
East River covered by this last portion of the act of 1918 includes Coenties Reef. 
In other words, Coenties Reef is a short distance north of the mouth of the East 
River. 

The question is whether, by the provision as to East River in the river and . 
harbor acts for 1917 and 1918, with reference to getting a 40-foot depth, 
the city of New York was relieved of all obligation to contribute to the Coenties 
Reef project, and that the Goieriunent thereby assumed and became liable for 
the entire coftt of the improvenient of East River, including Coenties Reef, to 
a depth of 40 feet. 

The contractor finds that, when he goes to the city, it says that he must 
complete his contract and then it will talk to him about relief. On the other 
hand, when he comes to the Government, it tells him it is liable only for the 
excavation down to a depth of 35 feet, and that practically all that is left to 
be done is city work. 

The question submitted by the Committee on Rivers and Harbors to the 
Secretary of War is whether the Government, by providing for a 40-foot depth 
in East River in the acts of 1917 and 1918, assumed the entire cost of the im- 
provement of East River, and wether the city of New York thereby was released 
from all obligation to contribute thereto ; whether, in other words, the Govern- 
ment is now the only actual party as employer in this contract and the city of 
New York lias ceased to be liable for any part of the cost. 

The committee would like an answer to this question at as early a date as, 
possible. If it is determined that the city has been released, and that the Govern- 
ment alone is liable, it is the impression of the committee that the Secretary of 
War needs no further authority to extend any relief which he may find proper 
under section 8 of the act of 1918; that that is entirely a matter left to his 
discretion, and one on which the committee does not desire to express an 
opinion. 

It might be well to add that if, on the other hand, the Secretary should de- 
cide that the city of New York is liable, then the committee does not see how 
either it or the Secretary can aflford relief to these contractors without the 
joint action of the city of New York; and we submit the question whether or 
not we are correct in that view. 
(Thereupon, at 12.15 o'clock p. m., a recess was taken until 2.30 o'clock p. m.) 

AFTER KECESS. 

The committee reassembled at 2.30 o'clock p. m. pursuant to recess. 
STATEMENT OF BBIG. GEN. H. TAYLOR — ^Besumed. 

The Chaibman. Now, General, if we have finished the projects which were 
up for adoption we might as well take up these projects which it is proposed 
to abandon, might we not? 

Gen. Taylob. I think so. * 

The Chaibman. We ought to be able to run through those very quickly, I 
think. 

Gen. Taylob. That depends upon what you want to go into, but really I 
have got very little to add — ^in fact, nothing to add — to most of them, to what 
is in the project docfnments. 
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The Chairman. We might take up that other section >yhich provides for 
the construction of dredges, and also sections 3 and 4. We can dispose of 
sections 3 and 4 in a very short time. 

SEAGOING *HOPPEB DREDGES. 

The Chairman. Very well. First is this question of the construction of 
seagoing hopper dredges. 

Gen. Taylor. A large part of the work that we do on the bars at the en- 
trances to many of the harbors in the country is done by what we call a 
"seagoing hopper dredge." Tliat machine consists practically of a cargo- 
carrying vessel in which is installed the necessary machinery for propelling 
the vessel through the water and the pump which is used for sucking tbe 
water at a high velocity through a pipe which is lowered onto the bottom. 
The water coming through the pipe takes up the sand with it and that is 
carried into a bin in the boat where it settles to the bottom and the water 
runs overboard. When the bin is full of sand the boat proceeds out to the 
dumping place, opens some doors in the bottom of the bins and the material 
is dumped to the bottom. 

We commenced the construction of dredges of that type in the early nineties. 
The first ones were built, of course, without previous experience, were rather 
small, and had wooden hulls. As we acquired experience with that type of 
vessel we enlarged the capacity and built the hulls of steel. 

The old dredges have now become obsolete and have very greatly deterior- 
ated, so that the cost of repairs has been very great. 

We have had, on the South Atlantic and Gulf coast, eight of these wooden 
dredges which were built at various times between 1895 and 1905. During 
the past few years, as I have just stated, the cost of repairs to these dredges 
has become a very material item of expense. In 10 years, from 1909 to 1919— 
101 years — ^from June 30, 1909, to December 31, 1919, there was dredged 
with these wooden dredges 42,362,032 cubic yards of material at a cost of 7.7 
cents per cubic yard for operation, and 3.4 cents per cubic yard for repairs. 
The Chairman. The repairs were nearly one-half the expense? 
Gen. Taylor. Nearly one-half; yes, sir. And the total expenditure was 111 
cents per cubic yard. 
Mr. McDuFFiE. That includes overhead and everything? 
Gen. Taylor. That includes everything chargeable to the dredging; yes, sir. 
Now, after we had found that these dredges were successful, after we had de- 
veloped a type of dredge that was successful, we went into it more extensively 
' and built our later dredges with steel hulls, and also built them larger and 
more powerful. 

In order to show the economy of the later dredges, I will give you these 
figures : From June 30, 1909, to December 31, 1919, with 10 steel dredges we 
<iredged 192,531^836 cubic yards, at an average cost of 5.05 cents per cubic 
yard for operation and 1.04 cents for repairs, making a total cost of 6.09 cents, 
as against 11.1 cents for the same kind of work with the wooden 'dredges. In 
other words, the cost of the steel dredge is just about one-half — the cost of 
the modern steel dredge is just about one-half that of the old wooden di*edge. 
Mr. Layton. You mean for operation? 
Gen. Taylor. No, sir ; I mean the total cost. 
The Chairman. For maintenance and operation. 
Mr. Layton. But you do not mean the construction as well? 
Gen. Taylor. No ; I do not mean the construction. Of course, the old wooden 
dredge was a small and relatively inexi)ensive affair, but when the cost runs 
Into the millions of dollars a pear for operation, the original cost of construc- 
tion is not so important. 

Mr. McDuFFiE. May I ask you what is the life of «ne of those steel dredges.' 
Gen. Taylor. The oldest steel dredges that we have — ^there are two, the Ben- 
yawl and the Manhattanr— were built in 1904, and those dredges are practi- 
cally as good to-day as when they were built. That is due to the fact that 
every vear we give them a thorough overhauling. Of course, there are re- 
pairs— ^we put quite extensive repairs on them— but the cost of repairs is all 
figured in in each case. The cost of repairs for everything is 1 cent a yard, 
as compared with 3 cents a yard for those old wooden dredges. 
The Chairman. As I understand you, you took 10 dredges in each case ; dio 

Gen. Taylor. There were 8 wooden dredges and 10 steel dredges. 
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The Chaieman. Now, just give us the results on each and the amount exca- 
vated by each one of the 8 wooden dredges and each, one of the 10 steel dredges. 

Gen. Taylor. On the average, each of the 10 steel dredges dredged 19,253,188 
cubic yards. 

The Chaibman. Approximately 20,000,000 yards each? 

Gen. Taylor. Approximately 20,000,000 yards each. For the wooden dredges 
the average was 5,300,000, just about one-half. Each dredge dredged just about 
one-half the amount that the steel dredge did, and at about twice the cost. 

The Chairman. No; not one-half; one-quarter. 

Gen. Taylor. One quarter ; yes. That was partly due to the very much smaller 
wooden dredge. 

The Chairman. Now, what would be the relative cost to-day of these two 
dredges, the modern steel dredge and one of these old-fashioned small wooden 

dredges? 

Gen. Taylor. A wooden dredge of the same size to-day would cost almost as 

much as the steel dredge. 

The Chairman. And, of course, the cost for repairs would be in the propor- 
tion that you have indicated here? 

Gen. Taylor. After about 10 or 12 years life the wooden dredge reaches 
a stage of decay where it means very heavy repairs, and we have found by 
experience that when we tried overhauling these dredges, particularly under 
the bins where the water drips more or less, decay starts in, and when we 
start to overhaul them there is almost no limit to the work that we have got t/> 
do on them. We start to tearing out a rotten plank or timber, and when we 
get that out we find the next one is also decayed, and then we go on and find 
more of them. When an estimate has been made in the last two or three 
years of repairs for one of those dredges I have always counted that it would 
cost just about twice as much as the estimate. When we put the dredge in 
the dry dock for a certain amount of work we get a pretty big bill of repairs 
before we get through. 

Mr. Layton. I suppose, General, that these six dredges mentioned here in 
section 3 and the figures $4,500,000 means that it is divided by six in order to 
find out the cost of one dredge? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes ; I am estimating $750,000 each. Now, I want to add that 
these wooden dredges have reached such a stage of deterioration that we have 
already had to get rid of two of them. We have sold two of them, condemne<l 
them and sold them for junk practically, and we have a number of others 
laid up; in fact, we have at the present time only two or three of them that 
are really in operating condition, and the others are in such condition that the 
amount of repair work would be wholly out of proportion to the value of the 
dredge to put it in operating condition. 

Now, it is absolutely impossible for us to maintain the channels through 
the ocean bars on many of the South Atlantic and Gulf coasts, particularly if 
we do not have these dredges. In other words, we have reached a stage where 
we are practically at the end of our ability to maintain those channels without 
new plant equipment. 

Mr. Layton. That was a question I wanted to ask you, that these six dredges 
are imperatively necessary in order to keep up certain ports along the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts? 

Gen. Taylor. Absolutely. These dredges will be available wherever they 
may be necessary. Most of them would be used on the South Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts, all the way from Wilmington, N. C, down to Brownsville, Tex. — 
all the way down. 

What I am proposing to build now is a medium-sized dredge, not the largest 
type. We have plenty of the larger type dredge, a dredge that will carry from 
2,.tOO tx) 3,000 cubic yards at a load, such as were built for the construction 
oif the Ambrose Channel in New York, for instance. We are using those in 
New York and Philadelphia and in Norfolk, but those dredges can only be 
used in the larger channels where there is ample room. They are big, seagoing 
ships. 

One of the dredges which we are using for this work is the dredge named 
the Chmook, formerly belonging to the Atlantic Transport Line, afterwards 
used as an Army transport between San Francisco and Manila. She was 
turned over to us in about 1905 or 1906, I think, by the Quartermaster De- 
partment. We took her upper works and her cabins off and put bins in her 
and converted her into a dredge, but she is so big that we can only use her 
in the largest harbors. We could not use her in Jacksonville or Savannah or 
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any of those places, because there is no room for her to turn around. She is 
about 500 feet long. 

What I want to build now is a niediuni-slzed dretljre that will carry about 
1,250 cubic yards at a load. 

The estimate which is prepared of $750,000 is the estimate which was pre- 
pared more than a year ago. At the present time we could build a steam- 
propelled dredge for very much less than that ; but the Diesel engine, which 13 
the heavy fuel oil, internal-combustion engine, .has reached a state of develop- 
ment now where I am satisfied it will be safe to install It in these dredges. 
It is a much more expensive machine to install in the flrst place, but I esti- 
mate we will save about $50,000 a year in the operation of each dredge by the 
installation of a Diesel engine rather than the steam engine. 

The Chairman. That is an oil-burning engine? 

Gen. Taylor. An oil-burning, internal-copibustion engine, burning heavy fuel 
oil, and it burns less than one-third as much fuel as the steam engine. In addi- 
tion to that, we save 

The Chairman (interposing). That is, heat units? 

Gen. Taylor. No ; gallons of oil. 

Mr. Layton. And does it occupy less space? 

Gen. TayIvOr. It occupies about the same space, or a little bit more space. 

Mr. Layton. The oil does? 

Gen. Taylor. No; the engine. I was thinking of the machinery. It requires 
about the same amount of room for the machinery. 

Mr. Layton. But the steam is produced by coal? 

Gen. Taylor. By coal or oil. In our later plants we burn oil under the 
boilers. But the most highly developed triple-expansion engine will burn from 
a pound and a half to two pounds of oil per horsepower-hour. The Diesel 
engine manufacturers guarantee a development of a horsepower per hour for 
.45 pounds per hour. It is less than one-third as nmch ; and as fuel oil is a very 
important part of our bills for operation, it makes a tremendous saving. 

In addition to the saving on fuel we can also save a number of men in th;^ 
crew of the vessel. 

I would like to add that the present time is an especially good time to build 
this plant, because I know that we can get very low prices on all-steel con- 
struction. The hulls of the vessels, which are steel, we could build for one- 
half, nearly, what we could two years ago — ^probably not to exceed one-half of 
the cost two j^ears ago. That is shown by the figures that I gave in the 
hearings of the cost of the construction of steel barges. 

The Chairman. Do you need a dredge on the Pacific coast? 

Gen. Taylor. I should have added that in the distribution of the dredges 
one will be put on the Pacific coast, especially for the work at Grays Harbor. 
That is one place we have especially in mind — Grays Harbor — ^but she will be 
available for other places on the Pacific coast. 

The Chairman. She will be available for work all along the coast? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes; for work all along the coast, anywhere. She would be 
available for work anywhere on the coast. 

The Chairman. For Instance, in the work at San Francisco and at Los- 
Angeles and at San Diego? 

Gen. Taylor. At San Diego that type of dredge is not economical, except 
possibly at the entrance to the harbor. She might be able to work on the bar 
at the entrance to the harbor. At Los Angeles there would be nothing for a 
dredge of that kind to do. 

Mr. Osborne. We have one provided for down there in the proposed new 
project. 

Gen. Taylor. That is another type of dredge. That is a pipe-line dredge 
that is needed there. They need a pipe-line dredge in that locality, but this 
is a seagoing hopper dredge. It works when it is under way, not at anchor. 
It is. not a dredge for work on the inside of the harbor ; it must work back and 
forth across the bar. 

Mr. McDuFFiE. You mean the dredging is done as the dredge moves? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes. sir ; it has a pipe that is dragged along and through which 
the mud is sucked into the bins. 

The Chairman. And the engine propels this suction machinery as well as 
the boat? 

Mr. McDltfie. And you have practically done away with the old bucket 
dredge? 
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Gen. Taylor. That is used for a certain type of work: That class of dredge 
is just as important as ever for a certain type of work. 

The Chairman. But in this seagoing hopper dredge the machinery not only 
propels the vessel but it also operates the suction pumps? 
Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Layton. General, are the Diesel engines made in this country? 
Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir; we have quite a number of manufacturers in this 
country now that are making very good Diesel engines, which are used to a 
great extent. That deveolpoment has come within the last two or three years. 
A Diesel engine that is used very extensively by cargo carriers is the Mcintosh 
& Seymour, a tjrpe of which the Shipping Board hasr about 22 of those engines 
on hand which were purchased for installatiaon in ships which they expected 
to build but which they did not build, and I am endeavoring to have 12 of 
those, which would be the number that I would need for 4 of the?e dredges, 
assigned to the Engineer Department of the War Department without charge. 
I have not yet been able to accomplish this, because the Shipping Board has 
a prospect of selling them for $60,000 apiece. I hope, however, that we will 
be able to get them at a considerable reduction under $60,000, even if we can 
not get them for nothing. That would mean that much saving in the cost of 
our dredge. 
The Chairman. What is the cost of a new one? 

Gen. Taylor. The market price of a new engine of that type and size is 
about $90,000. 
Mr. McDuFFiE. It would pay the Government to take them over, then? 
Gen. Taylor. We want to take them over if we can, but they say they have 
an opportunity to sell them for $60,000. 

Mr. McDxjFFiE. But if you go and buy them you will have to pay $90,000 
for them. 

Gen. Taylor. I can get the Shipping Board engines for not to exceed 
$60,000, and I hope I will be abio to get them for much less than that. 

Mr. Layton. Is that the Diesel engine you are talking about, the Mcintosh 
and Seymour proposition? 
Gen. Taylor. Yes; Mcintosh and Seymour. 

The Chairman. My recollection is that the President is the sole stockholder 
in the Emergency Fleet Corporation. If so, an Executive order could be made 
directing the turning over of these engines to the engineering branch of the 
War Department. If, on the other hand, the Shipping Board has title, they 
are within the act requiring one branch of the Government which has materials 
or machinery required by another branch to turn it over in preference to 
selling it to an outsider; so it is simply a question of if you can obtain an 
Executive order to the Shipping Board, and you can compel them under the 
law to turn those engines over to you. 

Now, here is one thing that I want to emphasize: You need this dredge for 
the Pacific coast just as much and in the same way that you need them on 
the Gulf coast and the Atlantic coast? 
Gen. Taylor. We do, and it is part of the plan to put one out there. 
Mr. Layton. That is included in the six? • 

. Gen. Taylor. Yes; that would be included in the six. 

What I wanted to show from the comparative costs that I have given — the 
cost of operation and repair of the wooden dredge as compared with the 
steel dredge — would be that if we had had these steel dredges 10 years ago, 
and they had done no more w^ork than the wooden dredges did — which they 
would — we would have saved over $2,000,000. 
The Chairman. And if they had done the same amount as the steel dredges. 
Gen. Taylor. As the steel dredges to which I am referring — and these are 
not selected dredges, but all the dredges that we have that are over 200 feet 
in length — dredged 192,531,836 cubic yards of material, and the difference in 
cost per cubic yard of the work done by the steel dredges and the wooden 
dredges was 5 cents per cubic yard, the total difference would have been 
^9,626,591.80. 

The Chairman. Now, I want to be sure you are right about that. If they 
liad done the amount of work which these steel dredges which you are going 
to build will do, as I understand it, these dredges are bigger, the ones you 
have in contemplation? 

Gen. Taylor. The ones for which I am quoting the figures are somewhat 
larger. Some of them are larger than the dredges that I propose to build. 
They average larger. 
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The Chairman. Now, just take the dredges that you proiwse to build, how 
much would the saving have been if you had had them? 

Gen. Taylor. The total bin capacity of the right old wooden dredges is 4,486 
cubic yards. Each of the new dredges which it is contemplated building will 
have a bin capacity of 1,250 cubic yards, or a total bin capacity for six 
dredges of 7,500 cubic yards, which is 67 per cent greater than the bin capacity 
of the eight old wooden dredges. Assuming that the amount of material 
dredged is in proportion to the bin capacity, the steel dredges, which it is 
proposed ta build, would have dredged during the years 1909 to 1919, 70,744,593 
cubic yards, and as the saving in cost, as shown by the figures quoted, is 
slightly over 5 cents per cubic yard, the saving on the 70,744,593 yards would 
amount to $3,537,249.65. But the ratio of the worli of the steel dredge to the 
wooden dredge would be greater than that of the bin capacity for the reason 
that the steel dredge loses much less time from working on account of lay off 
for repairs. Moreover, several of the old wooden dredges have quarters for 
only one shift in the crew, %vhereas, in the new dredges, it is contemplated 
to provide accommodations for three shifts, and to work the dredges at all 
times at least two shifts, and, as much as practicable, three shifts per day, 
which will correspondingly increase the capacity. In addition to the savings 
which I have estimated, there will be a still further saving by the installation 
of the Diesel engines which I now estimate will save at least $50,000 per year 
l)er dredge in the operation if the dredge is operated 24 hours a day. This 
would represent a further saving during the 10 years of $3,000,000, making a 
total saving of more than $6,500,000, or at the rate of $650,000 per year for 
the total saving made by the six dredges. 

Mr. Layton. Now, here is a question that I would like to have you answer. 
What would be the cost — or rather, what would be the comparative saving— 
between your wooden dredges and your steel dredges if you take into account 
the cost to-day of each and take into account also the deterioration? 

Gen. Taylor. The saving would be still greater, because our wooden 
dredges, which are 20 years old, are practically gone. In other words, there 
is at least 5 per cent depreciation per year on the value of the dredge. Our 
steel dredges that are 20 years old are very nearly as good to-day as they 
were when they were built. They are good for another 20 years at least. 

Mr. Layton. So that when you take Into account the question of a w^ooden 
dredge or steel dredge you throw aside, because of the greater economy of 
the steel dredge, the wooden dredge altogether? 

Gen. Taylor. Absolutely. 

The Chairman. In other words. It Is just like this: If a man who was 
doing his business on economical principles had the option in his business of 
dredging to build a steel dredge for himself or have a wooden dredge given 
to him, of the type you have, he could not afford to accept .the wooden dredge? 

Gen. Taylor. That is correct. He could not afford to accept it, and 

operate it. 

Mr. Layton. Another picture of the same thing that I was trying to get at. 

The Chairman. Now, General, just run through that next Item, No. 4, and we 
will take that up.- 

transkkr of fiends credited to specific projects. 

Gen. Taylor. The next section provides authorization for the transfer of funds 
which have been heretofore appropriated for specific projects and which under 
present conditions are not required for expenditure on that project. 

In the letter to Senator Jones, the chairman of the Committee on Commerce of 
the Senate, May 5, 1921, which is printed in the committee print, there is given a 
list of projects upon which there are unexpended balances which could be 
withdrawn and placed In a lump sum for reallotment to other approved projects. 
That list begins on page 37 and covers 17 and 18. Opposite each project, in the 
column *' Remarks," are given the reasons why the funds are no longer needed. 
It will be noted that many of those projects are completed. The sums named 
were the sums that were on hand to the credit of the various projects at the 
date of that letter. There have been some minor changes in some of those sums 
since that time. 

The Chairman. But that shows substantially the conditions? 

Gen. Taylor. That shows substantially the conditions. 
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Mr. Layton. I see that tlie iron pier at Lewes, Del., has an unexpended balance 
of $74,000. 

Gen. Tayix)r. Yes; that money is available. It is appropriated for the pier 
at Lewes, Del. It can not be used for anything else. If this legislation is passed 
it would authorize us to transfer that money to some place where it is needed. 
The Chaibman. Now, General, what do you say about this? You do not need 
to say anything as to those projects marked "Completed," liecause of course 
the funds in completed projects should be made available for other purposes. 
Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. There does not seem to be a great many of the others. 
Ought we not to go through the others in a very brief way and see what there 
is to them, because we will have to be in a position to meet an inquiry as to 
any one of them on the floor. Isn't that right. Captain? 
Mr. Osborne. We should be in a position to do that, certainly. 
General, isn't that itom on page 18, San Diego Harbor — isn't that really Los 
Angeles Harbor, that $40,000? I think that is the west basin. 

Gen. Taylor. I see where it is — San Diego Harbor. I think not. I think this 
is correct. There may be some clerical error like that in it, but I do not 
think so. 

Mr. Osborne. The amount being the same that we have in the west basin fund, 
I thought it might be the same thing. 
Gen. Taylor. That might be possible, but I hardly think so. 
The Chairman. Let me suggest this. General : Suppose you take those up be- 
tween now and to-morrow morning and just get your reasons together on every 
one of them except where the remarks are " projects completed," and then in 
half an hour we can go through it, but if we take the time to enable you to 
jjather that together here it will take a couple of days. 

As I understand it now there are only two things left in this bill. One is 
section 4, and the general is going to take those two pages 17 and 18 and bring 
us his recommendation in regard to it. 

Gen. Taylor. You might strike out, beginning with the words on line 10, " or 
because the conditions prescribed," etc., including lines 11, 12,. 13, and 14. Leave 
those lines out and then cut down the amount of $5,000,000 or leave out the 
amount entirely. 

Mr. Layton. So that it would read that funds heretofore appropriated, and 
so on, which remained in the Treasury unexpended because the projects for 
which»they were appropriated* have been completed, " are hereby made avail- 
able for expenditure by and under the direction of the Secretary of War and 
the supervision of the Chief of Engineers." 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir; that is correct. And I do not think anybody would 
have any fault to find with that. 
Mr. McDuFFiE. How much would be available? 
Gen. Taylor. The total now is about $3,000,000. The completed projects 

would probably make 

Mr. McDuFFiE (interposing). A million dollars? 

Gen. Taylor. No ; I do not think it would make a million dollars. There are 
not many of them. 

Mr. Layton. General, can you tell me whether the Mispillion River is a com- 
pleted project? 
Gen. Taylor. No. sir; it is not. 

The Chairman. That completes the bill when we have gone through the 
abandoned projects, and have gone through this list. You are going to bring 
us those two, and I think we can go through the whole thing to-morrow 
morning. 

MOBILE HARBOR, ALA. 

Mr. McDuFFiE. General, if we get these additional dredges, in a harbor like 
mine, Mobile, where such additional work is necessary, where are you using 
all the equipment that you have, as I understand it, for the new work or for 
any work that can be done on thosfe projects— take the Mobile project, which 
is a 30-foot project, with 33 feet on outer bar, 21 per cent completed, and for 
lack of funds and lack of equipment, as I understand it, you are handicapped 
there in the work — ^now if you get these extra dredges you could shift them 
around in the various harbors and expedite the work of the completion of 
adopted projects? 
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Grcn. Taylob. Yes ; but that dredge, Air. McDuffie, will be useful only on the 
bar. We are using tbe dredge Chnrlenton tliere, one or our little old woodea 
dredges, but with a new dredge such as I am proposing to build, the work on 
the bar could be done for half the cost, and leave us that much more for work 
in the channel, where it is necessary. .That would be of advantage. 

Mr. McDuffie. The completion of these projects, such as the Mobile project, 
depends upon appropriations now more than anything else? 

Gen. Taylor. What is needed there is work in the harbor. 

Mr. McDuffie, I notice your report says that the depth is 30 feet on the 
bar and 24 feet in the channel, and 25 feet in the river. I think that is a little 
less than it was a few years ago. 

Gen. Taylob, The project is for 33 feet across the bar and 30 feet in the bay, 
but the report here gives the depth as of the 30 of June or the nearest of that 
date that we make a survey. 

MISPILLION BIVEB, DEL. 

Mr. Layton. How many dredges do you actually need, in your judgment, 
for real river and harbor work that are absolutely necessary? 

Gen. Taylor. Do you mean all kinds of dredges of just this particular type 
of dredge? 

Mr. Layton. No; all kinds of dredges. Hoav many do you lack, half what 
you need? 

Gen. Taylor. No ; we have more than half the dredges that we need. For 
instance, at present we have 26 hopper dredges, 74 pipe-line dredges of all kinds, 
41 dipper dredges. Now, what we need particularly are these 6 hopper dredges 
and 5 pipe-line dredges. 

Mr. Layton. The reason I asked that question was this: I notice in this 
report that Mispillion River has an unexpended balance of $40,000. It seems 
to me if you had a dretlge down there and could keep it going pumping all 
the time till you spent that money, you would have a completed project, maybe. 

Gen. Taylor. But, Doctor, the trouble with that is that that project was 
adopted subject to certain conditions, and those conditions have not been met. 

Mr. Layton. Not Mispillion? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Layton. Have you got any cut-offs in that river? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. As required by the riVer and harbor act of MArch 2, 
1919, all land needed for the necessary cut-offs is to be transferred free of cost 
to the United States. Interested parties are now engaged in obtaining title 
and definite results are expected within a short time. That is the reason 
we have that money on hand. 

Mr. Layton. That is the reason you have not expended that money? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

crescent city harbor,* calif. 

Mr. ^McDuffie. General, were you here the other day when the item for 
Crescent City Harbor came up? 

Gen. TAYI.OR. I was; yes, sir. 

Mr. IVIcDuFFiE. Did you give your opinion on that? 

Gen. Taylor. No; you have not asked me anything about that. 

Mr. McDuffie. Capt. Osborne, would you like to say something about that? 
I know you were interested in it. 

Mr. Osborne. That is a request for a modification of conditions. 

Gen. Taylor. For a modification of the conditions; yes. 

Mr. Osborne. The project is already ordered, already a law. 

Mr. IMcDuFFiE. And, as I understand it, if this modification is authorized 
by the committee it means a saving practically in the end of about $45,o6o to 
the Government. In other words, the city, the local interests, have done 
more than they agreed to do, as I understand it. 

Gen. Taylor. The original recommendation was that the local interests 
should contribute $100,000 and that the Government should provide the rest 
of the money. There were other conditions attached, among which was the 
construction of the railroad. The total cost was $490,000, and it was expected 
originally that the Government put up $390,000 and the local interests $100,0(0, 
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but in addition to that the local interests were to see that the railroad was 
built and were to do certain other things. 

About the time the project was adopted, for what reason I do not know, 
because I was not here and heard none of the hearings, local interests appar-, 
ently came in and said they would contribute $200,000. That apparently was 
an inducement to . Congress to adopt the project. That was incorporated in 
the law. Subsequently they obtained legislation authorizing us to accept tlie 
$200,000 which they had already raised and to commence the work with their 
$200,000. That we have done and have expended nearly all of their $200,000, 
leaving an estimate now of $290,000 to complete the work. They now propose 
that the conditions be further modified so as to eliminate the conditions requir- 
ing them to construct a railroad-, but provides for that by means of a road 
which they say will be satisfactory, but they offer to pay half of the total 
cost of construction of the breakwater, which would require them to contribute 
$45,000 in addition to the $200,000 which they have already contributed, and 
the Government to contribute $245,000. In otlier words, they go to a half-and- 
half project. 

Mr. Osborne. The cost to the (Jovernment under the original plan would 
have been $390,000 and now it will be $245,000 under this modification. 

Mr. McDuFFiE. Then you recommend that authorization for the modification? 

Gen. Taylor. It was recommended by the Board of Engineers and the -Chief 
of Engineers after quite full hearings and consideration of the matter, yes, sir. 

Mr. McDuFFiE. You have some equipment there at work now? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes ; we have made a contract for the construction of the jetties, 
so far as the available funds will i)erm!t. That money is pretty well used 
up now. The last time I noticed it we had about $70,000 left, but the work 
was still in i)rogre8s so that there is 'less than the $70»000 left now. 

(See also record of special hearing printed separately.) 
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Mr. McDuFFiE. General, changing the subject a little, what would you think 
of the proposition to authorize the Government to enter into a contract for the 
completion of. or for the doing of, a certain amount of work on these projects, 
such as Mobile? 

Gen. Taylor. I think it would be a very excellent scheme if we could get a 
continuing contract authorization for work on a number of projects. It is 
particularly desirable. Mr. McDufl^e. on a pro.1ect like the Ohio River, where 
we have lock and dam construction. In order to make a contract, a suitable 
contract for the construction of a lock and dam, we have got to make a con- 
tract for the completion of the whole thing. In other words, you can not make 
a contract for the construction of half a dam. 

Mr. IMcDuFFiE. I understand. 

Gen. Taylor. We have heretofore been letting contracts for the lock and 
dam complete; we are now going to try and see if we can make a contract for 
the lock, which is a part near the end, and then perhaps the abutment on the 
other side, and then the dam in between, so as not to have so much money tied 
up. for the reason that the construction of the whole thing, the lock and dam * 
and the abutment, takes anywhere from three to five or six years. If we do 
not have a continuing contract authorization we must have the full amount of 
money to meet the payments under a contract at the time the contract is made. 

That means that If the contract runs, we will say, for five years and is for j 
$2,000,000, we will make payment perhaps the first year of two or three hundred • 
thousand dollars, leaving us $1,800,000 at the end of the year. The next year j 
we may make a payment of perhaps $400,000, the next year perhaps $500,000, 
gradually using the money up, but at the end of the first year we may have | 
practically nine-tenths of that money on hand. Then when we come in and | 
ask for an appropriaticm Congress says, " You have a lot of money for the Ohio | 
I^iver." It is true we have a lot of money, but it is all tied up. Now if we j 
had a continuing contract authorization, all the money that we would allot to \ 
that would be the money to meet the payments of the first year. We would not { 
have that big balance on hand. Then the next year we could come to Con- I 
gress and say, ** We have a contract for this dam, and this contract obligation J 
next year will be $300,000," or $400,000, which ever it may be, and get the 
"moneys to meet those obligations as they come due. That would save these 
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very large unexpended balances which have been such a serious obstacle in the 
way of sufficient appropriation. 

On Mobile Harbor, while it will be advantageous to have a, continuing contract 
authorization, because a large contract is necessarily more attractive to the 
contractor than a small contract — 

The Chaibman (interposing). In other words, he knows he is going to have 
his plant there for a long time. 

Gen. Taylob. Yes; it costs just as much to get a plant on the job whether 
it is a large contract or a small one. If you have got a job that is going to 
last two months you have got to distribute the cost of all those preliminaries 
over two months; if it is going to last 20 months you can distribute it over 
20 months. 

The Chaibman. And you have these overhead expenses of coming to the 
place and getting your plant in order. 

Gen. Taylob. Yes; which is quite an item, too, in a big dredging job. It 
would also, Incidentally, enable us to finish a job up and get through, which, 
of course, is something that you are anxious to see done and which anybody, 
interested in any project, would like to have done. You not only get the work 
done cheaper but you get it done quicker. 

Mr. McDuFFiE. Yes; that is the proposition. It would be economy for the 
Government in the long run. 

Gen. Taylob. Yes ; there is no question about that at all. 

The Chaibman. Your three advantages are these and in this order : First, a 
decreased cost, because the contractor takes a piece of work which lasts until 
the work is completed, and the continuing contracts would only be recommended 
for a large piece of work so as to be for a considerable time? 

Gen. Taylob. Yes, sir. 

The Chaibman. And that would be not alone a saving of the initial cost 
of moving only once, instead of several times, but also the man would know 
that he had that work ahead, and he would bid lower on that piece of work 
than he would on a small piece of work? 

Gen. Taylor. There is much more active competition for the large work; 
yes, sir. 

The Chaibman. Then, your second thing is that you avoid tying up large 
amounts of funds. You do not tie up any funds at all ; you simply, from year to 
year, report to Congress the sums needed for the continuing contracts? 

Gen. Taylob. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Whereas under the system which has been in use you have 
had, in order to meet the situation, to have from five to seven or eight million 
dollars tied up in some of these projects? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Take the Ohio project, there has rarely been a time when 
you have not had $5,000,000 tied up. 

Gen. Taylor. Nearer $10,000,000 much of the time, and a large part of that 
tied up in contracts. 

The Chairman. Now, if you had a continuing contract there you would not 
have any money tied up; you would simply, from year to year, come to Con- 
gress and say : " Here is our contract for which so much money is needed. We 
are going to use this year $200,000 or $300,000 on this section." And, so, you 
would report your aggregate cost on the entire Ohio River, and that is all you 
would use, and you would only use it as you needed it and as the work was done, 
.\ and as the amounts became due under the contracts. 

Mr. McDuFFiE. But, Mr. Chairman, what do you think about passing a bill 
or presenting a bill to Congress authorizing these continuing contracts? 

The Chaibman. I do not .think there Is any question but what it ought 
to be done. 

Mr. McDuFFiE. I am very anxious to see it done. I think it would be economy 
in the long run. I am very much In hopes that the committee will consider that 
proposition. 

The Chaibman. We are going to consider that statement. We will adjourn 
now until 10.30 o'clock to-morrow morning. ^/^ 

(Whereupon, at 4.30 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned until 10.30 o'clock 
a. m., Wednesday, February 15, 1922.) 
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Committee on Rivers and Habbobs, 

House of Representatives, 
Wednesday, February 15, 1922. 

m^u^ reSdin*^ ^^^ ^^ ^^'^ *" ™" ^**^ ^^°' ^' Wallace Dempsey (chair- 

STATEMENT OF HON. SCHTTYLEB 0. BLAND, A BEPBESENTATIVE 

FBOM THE STATE .OF VIBGINDL. 

LOCKUES CBEBK, VA. 

The Chairman. All right, Mr. Bland, we wUl hear you. 

Mr Bland. Mr. Chairman, my purpose is to be brief and I have written out 
a statement which covers the case. My information comes largely from the 
report of the War Department, except that I have been urged to try to have 
the project adopted. e. j « ^ 

This is a small project, and with the diagram before you I think it wiU be 
readily understood. There are two creeks, namely, Mill Creek and LockUes 
C^reek, that are tidal estuaries flowing into the Rappahannock River. Those 
two streams are connected by a waterway known as the Thoroughfare, run- 
ning from Locklies Creek to Mill Creek. You wiU see the shaded portions on 
the map where the channel is supposed to be excavated and that is through 
this Thoroughfare, Locklies Creek being toward the upper part of the map and 
Mill Creek toward the lower part. 

This Thoroughfare runs, as I say, from Locldies Creek to Mill Creek, and it 
IS separated from the Rappahannock River by Parrot Island, so that the 
boundaries of the Thoroughfare are Locklies Creek, of which it seems, and is 
reported, to be a part. Parrot Island on the left going down, Davis Island on 
the right, and Mill Creek, into which the Thoroughfare flows, at the other 
end of the Thoroughfare. Near the mouth of Mill Creek there is located a 
wharf known as Mill Creek Wharf, which is the shipping point for Locklies 
Creek, being located about 1 mile from Locklies Creek. The steamers of the 
Maryland, Delaware & Virginia Railroad Co. furnish the only means of trans- 
portation to this section, and they stop daily at this wharf. The nearest rail- 
road station is West Point, Va., which is 40 miles away ; so that this section 
is dependent entirely on water transportation. From Locklies passengers and 
freight are carried generally in small boats. There are two routes from Lock- 
lies Creek to this wharf. One route is in the Rappahannock River outside of 
Parrot Island. Here there is ample depth, but considerable exposure. You 
will find an arrow in the circle there showing the outside. The other route 
is through the Thoroughfare. The route through the Thoroughfare is the pro- 
tected route and can be used at all times if it has water in it, but it has a 
depth of only 2 feet in low water. The outside route is about 2 miles longer 
than the inside route. The outside route is exposed to storms and at times 
it is most dangerous for small boats. The inside route, or Thoroughfare, is 
protected and safe. In stormy weather, particularly when the outside route 
is most dangerous, the inside route has even less depth of water. 

The Chaibman. Will you point out up there on the map where that is? 

Mr. Bland. Yes, sir. Right up here [indicating]. It is desired to have a 
channel through this Thoroughfare, because when the water in the Thorough- 
fare is low they have to take this outside route. That Thoroughfare has been 
known in extreme weather to ebb bare. The effect of that is that in stormy 
weather the outside route is too rough and the inside route is too shoal. Espe- 
cially is tiieriB very little water when we have a westerly wind. 

The project recommended is a channel through the Thoroughfare 4 feet deep 
and 100 feet wide, at an estimated cost of $4,100, provided local interests 
will grant the right to deposit the dredged material in the adjacent waters not 
less than 500 nor more than 1,000 feet from the cut. The estimate is that the 
maintenance cost will be slight. 

The commerce involved was stated in 1913 to be about 3,000 tons annually, 
having an estimated value of about $50,000. The principal articles of com- 
merce ^re oysters, flsh, wood products, and general merchandise. 

The section to be served is a part of Middlesex County, Va., one of the 
most thrifty and progressive sections of tidewater Virginia. The nearest rail- 
road station is at West Point, which is 40 miles away. These people are de- 
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pendent entirely for transportation facilities upon the steamers of the Mary- 
land, Delaware & Virginia Railway Co., as I have already stated, which com- 
pny operates out of Baltimore, Md., rendering daily service. 

The project, adoption of which is sought, is shown in House Document 612, 
Sixty-third Congress, second session. Favorable report was made in 1914 
Action has not been taken on this report, and I ask that it be adopted in the 
proposed bill. 

Except that there is considerable interest, of course, and a desire on the part 
of the people to get rid of that outside route and get ready communication with 
this wharf, that is about all the information that I will be able to give. 

The information which I have given is very fully set out in the report that has 
been filed with the committee. 

If there are any other questions or any other inofrmation the committee de- 
sires, I shall be glad to furnish it. 

The Chaibman. I think we have it pretty well in mind. 

Mr. Bland. I thank you for hearing me. 

ABANDONMENT OF PROJECTS. 

The Chairman. On the question of the abandonment of projects it appeals 
to the committee that this should be the rule : That where there are existing 
works which are of no value and have been so denominated by experience, but 
which are being maintained at an expense to the Government we would abandon 
the project. It does not appear to the committee that it is important that other 
projects on which no money is being spent either for improvements or main- 
tenance are abandoned or not, and we will not consider them at this time. 
Where there is a question of saving money to the Government by abandoning a 
project we will take that up ; but aside from that where a project is dormant and 
there is no money being spent on it and no intention of the committee to spend 
any money, it seems to the committee that it is not worth while taking up. 

Gen. Taylor. I can go over each one of these projects when a recess is taken 
at noon, and can then tell you those on which we have spent little or no money 
for the last five years. 

WATERWAY CONNECTING CORE SOUND AND BEAUFORT HARBOR, N. C. 

The Chairman. The next project to be considered is the waterway connecting 
Core Sound and Beaufort Harbor, N. C. 

Mr. Brinson, we will be very glad to hear you on this project. 

STATEMENT OF HON. S. M. BBINSON, A BEPBESENTATIVE FBOH 

THE STATE OF NOBTH CAROLINA. 

Mr. Brinson. I call your attention to the report of the Secretary of War in- 
closing tlie recommendation of this project. This is the project for deepening 
the channel connecting Beaufort with the sound. I think you will see there the 
figures. I could not state more than is stated in the report. 

The Chairman. Just in a short way here are the arguments for the project. 
The commerce has doubled within the past two years. 

Mr. Brinson. We have a project of 5 feet depth ami under that this commerce 
has more than doubled. 

The Chairman. IVhat kind of commerce is there, Mr. Brinson? 

Mr. Brinson. A great deal of agriculture. That country is a wonderful agri- 
cultural country. 

The Chairman. What do you raise? 

Mr. Brinson. The best sweet potatoes raised anywhere 'are raised there. In 
addition a great deal of fish, and a lot of fertilizer is manufactured from fish- 
scrap. 

Mr. Layton. Are any strav.berriPo growa there? 

Mr. Brinson. No strawberries. 

The Chairman. Do you mean that you have deposits of fertilizer there? 

Mr. Brinson. No; fertilizer factories. They get the fish and manufacture 
fertilizer. 

Mr. Layton. They do not liave any deposits of phosphate there, do they? 

Mr. Brinson. No ; I think not. But there are quite a number of villages all 
through here [indicating on the map] that do all of their trading with Beau- 
fort, which is the county seat. I suppose there are a dozen of those villages* 
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Some of them are thriving. In order to get to Beaufort they have to come almost 
to the ocean. 

Gen. Taylob. They have to come almost to Beaufort Inlet. Unless they can 
go through this channel inside those shoals they have to come out where they 
are exposed to the waves which come in from the ocean. It is a short pro- 
tected waterway leading from Beaufort into Core Sound, and after they get 
m there they get into the protected waters that go straight on through to 
Norfolk. 

The Chaibman. Could this be called a part of the intracoastal waterway? 

Gen. Taylor. No, sir. The intracoastal waterway comes in another way. 
It comes down Pamlico Sound, the Neuse River, Adams Creek, and Newport 
River. 

The Chaibman. In other words, the intracoastal waters care for the traffic 
north and west, and this Beaufort Channel would care for the traffic across 
the coast on which there is a large peninsula there? 

Mr. Bbinson. Yes. I think there are some people Who live out on the islands 
between Core Sound and the ocean. It would take care of them also. 

The Chairman. Have you any statistics as to the commerce? 

Mr. Bbinson. That is given here in the report. 

The Chaibman. I see the traffic was about 36,000 tons of a value of $2,000,000 
in 1921. 

Mr. KiNDBEO. Is the tonnage increasing all the time? 

Mr. Bbinson. Oh, yes; greatly. 

The Chaibman. The traffic increased from 13,452 tons in 1915 to 36,846 tons 
in 1918. 

Gen. Taylob. In 1919 it was 31,302 tons, and in 1920 it was twenty-nine thou- 
sand and odd tons, a slight falling off during those years, but aside from that 
I)eriod it has steadily been on an increase. The value, however, in 1920, was 
greater than it had even been before. 

The Chaibman. The value of this seems to be very great? 

Gen. Taylob. Yes, sir. 

The Chaibman. The cost is $30,000 and $4,000 annually for maintenance. 

Gen. Taylob. The expenditures on the present project amount to less than 
$2,000 a year. 

The Chaibman. They have a project here now? 

Gen. Taylob. Yes, sir. 

The Chaibman. It is simply to improve the present project? 

Gen. Taylob. Yes, sir. It is 5 feet deep now, and they want it 10. 

(Thereupon the committee recessed until 2.30 p. m.) 

AFTEB BECESS. 

The committee reassembled at 2.30 o'clock p. m., pursuant to recess. 

ABANDONMENT OF PROJECTS. 

The Chaibman. General, we will turn to the question of what projects should 
be abandoned because they are costing the Government a considerable amount 
to maintain them, without any resulting commerce or benefit to the locality 
or to the country. 

STATEMENT OF BKIG. GEN. H. TAYLOB — ^Besumed. 

Gen. Taylob. In looking over the list on pages 6, 7, and 8 of Senate bill 3017, 
I find the following facts: 

A number of the projects do not appear in the Annual Report of the Chief 
of Engineers for 1921. That means that there has been no work done on them 
for some time and no money expended and no immediate further necessity for 
work. In such a case as that we authorize the district engineer to drop the 
project out of the report ; in other words, not to fill the report up with dead 
matter. The projects to which that applies are: Arcadia Harbor, Mich.; Bear 
Creek, Miss. ; Cape Charles City Harbor, Va. ; Chickasahay River, Miss. ; Dela- 
ware River, near mouth of Neversink River ; Hyannis Harbor, Mass. ; Larch- 
mont Harbor, N. Y. ; Leaf River, Miss. ; Little Peedee River, S. C. ; Missouri 
River, at or near Vermilion, S. Dak. ; Oregon Slough, Oreg. ; Pentwater Harbor, 
Mich. ; Pultneyville Harbor, N. Y. ; Rock Hall Harbpr, Md. ; St. Michael Canal, 

89717—22 7 
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River^P^^*^^^ ^*'^'^' ^* ^*' ^^"^^ ^^^^ Channel, Mass.; and Youghiogheny 
None of those projects which I have just mentioned appear in the last an- 
nual report which means, as I say, that there has been no expenditure od 
them in the last year and that no money is available and there is no apDarent 
necessity for any. 

The Chairman. There is not any necessity of any action in regard to them, 
either? 

Gen. Taylob. No, sir; they are dropped out of the report, and they are simplv 
dormant projects. 

In addition to that there have been no expenditures on the Hiwassee River. 
Tenn., which is in line 21, page 6, for the last five years. 

There have been no expenditures on Lake Traverse, Minn., and S. Dak., for 
five year; on Smiths Creek, N. C, and on Westport Harbor and Saugatuck 
Uiver, Conn. Those projects still appear in the annual report, but there have 
been no expenditures of any kind on them for five years. 

The Chaibman. And there is no necessity for any action with regard to them? 

Gen. Taylor. No, sir. On Bayou Bartholomew, La. and Ark., $2,800 has 
been expended in five years. That is line 5, page 6, of the bill. 

BLACK BIVEB, MICH. 

Line 7, Black River, Mich. The recommendation is for a consolidation of 
that project with another one, and it would make no change in the expenditures. 
It would be merely a consolidation of those two projects; that is all. The 
recommendation is to drop Black River, Mich. — as a separate project — as a 
name ; that is all. It really makes no difference in the expenditures, no differ- 
ence in the maintenance of the project. 

BRAZOS BIVEB, TEX. 

Line 8, Brazos River, Tex., old Washington to Waco, the expenditures in 
1921 were $13,654.03. We have taken steps recently to dispose of some of the 
plant that we have been holding there for some time, and our expenditures next 
year perhaps will be a little less than that, but not materially. The chances 
are that as long as the project is maintained as a project we will spend from 
$12,000 to $15,000 per year, simply for the maintenance of the structures. There 
is absolutely no navigation on the section of the river which is included within 
that project, and no prospect of any. 

As time goes on and the structures deteriorate, if they are to be maintained, 
the cost will increase rather than decrease. 

The Chaibman. There is no water there to navigate, I see. 

Gen. Taylob. That is one of the great difficulties. In high water there is 
too much water and in low water there is not enough. 

The Chaibman. At low water there is only a few inches, I see. 

Gen. TAYLOB. Yes, sir ; and recent investigations indicate that even if the lock 
and dam project were completed It Is doubtful, if during extreme low- water 
seasons, there would be water enough in the river to. provide water for the 
lockage of the boats. It will be a tremendously expensive project to complete. 
The bottom is sandy, the banks of the river are shifting. During high water 
the river is full of mud. It is one of the muddiest streams I have ever seen. 
That makes construction conditions very, very difllcult. 

The Chaibman. Well, there is a balance available there of something over 
$100,000, which could be transferred to the general fund, I see. 

Gen. Taylob. Yes, sir. 

The Chaibman. Are you sure about the amount expended last year, General? 

Gen. Taylob. Yes, sir; it was expended under two headings. There was 
$9,280.34 expended from the indefinite appropriation for operating and care; 
and $4,374.49 expended from the appropriation for the project, making a total 
of $13,654.73 expended. 

The Chaibman. Now, is there any part of the plant that could be disposed 
of there? You have some plant there? 

Gen. TAYLOB. We are selling some of the plant now. It was deteriorating 
rapidly and we happened to have an opportunity to sell it, and it was very 
evidently in the interest of the Government to dispose of the plant while we 
Kould get a little something for it. 
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Mr. L.AYTON. What do you mean by that? AVhat does the plant consist of? 

Geu. Taylor. It consists of locomotives, cars, and various construction ma- 
terials — consti*uction plant, such as concrete mixers. It is such a plant as a 
general contractor would require for carrying on his business. It may be 
wanted by some contractor for road construction. It would be useful for that 
purpose. 

Mr. LiAYTON. Do you recommend that this be in our bill as an abandoned 
project? 

Gen. Taylob. I do. 

The Ohaibman. There is not any part of the plant, I suppose, that could 
be transferred to some other point? 

Gen. Taylob. No, sir; we tried to do that and we could not find any place 
where it could be used advantageously. It was purchased for lock and dam 
construction work. 

Mr. Layton. Under existing law you have the right to dispose of it? 

Gen. Taylob. Yes, sir; the law authorizes us to dispose of plant acquired 
for river and harbor purposes when it is no longer required. 

Mr. LiAYTON. So that if we abandon it by law you have full power to get all 
you can out of what you have down there? 

Gen. Taylob. Yes, sir. 

OHSKSKQUAKE OBEEK, N. J. 

The Chaibman. Now, General, what is the next one? 

Gen. Taylob. The next one is Cheesequake Creek, N. J., on which $29.19 
has been spent in the last five years. 

Mr. Radcliffe. Gen. Taylor, what is the condition of Cheesequake Creek? 
Cheesequake Creek is in Congressman Appleby's district I spoke to Mr. 
Appleby about it and he said he would like to have it looked over, so I want 
to get that information. 

Gen. Taylob. The project is to provide a new outlet from the creek into 
Raritan Bay, through a beach which ran across the mouth of the creek. The 
creek has an outlet nearly half a mile to the west. In other words,' to form a 
new outlet. 

Mr. Radcliffe. What is the amount of tonnage on that river. General — 
have you got that? 

Gen. Taylob. Ten thousand tons in 1920. The previous year it was 34,000 
tons. It consists of chemical and farm products as well as truck shipped to 
and from the Morgan general ordnance depot. 

Mr. Radcliffb. Has there been any pressure brought to bear to go ahead 
with increasing the project? 

Gen. Taylob. No, sir; the last work done in carrying out the project was 
in 1884. Since then maintenance work has been done several times. 

The Chaibman. Why do you not drop it in your report? 

Gen. Taylob. Except that we just spend a few dollars on it, and we had to 
put it in the report. 

CHICAGO BIVEB, ILL. 

Next is Chicago River, 111. The average expenditure for the past five 
years have been $6,587. That is being used less and less by the deep-draft 
ships, but it is being used and will be used probably as a barge navigation 
proi)osition. 

CLINCH BIVEB, TENN. 

Next is Clinch River, Teun., on which $9.60 has been spent in the last year. 

The Chaibman. General, here is what we were going to do : We were simply 
going to take up the projects that were worth abandoning. 

Gen. Taylob. I thought you wanted to take them all up. 

The Chaibman. No ; we simply want the projects that have enough money in 
them — ^projects of two kinds: First, those on which we are spending money 
without any return in commerce— which are costing something and making no 
return to the commerce of the country ; and, second, those which have no com- 
merce and have considerable sums to their credit which should be expended 
elsewhere. That is all. These small projects we want to cut out. 

What is the next? 
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OAIiEKA BIYEB, ILL. 

Gen. Taylob. Galena River, 111,, is the next one. The expenditures last year 
were fl^73.89. There is an old dilapidated lock on that river which is getting 
into such a condition that there are prospects of large expenditures being neces- 
sary in the future. I think that could be abandoned and the lock removed with- 
out any serious effects on navigation and considerable prospective expense saved 
the Government. 

The Chaieman. Is there anything to the credit of the fund, then? 

Gen. Taylob. No, sir ; that has been cared for under the general authority. 

The Chaibman. That will save the operating expenses of the lock and dam? 

Gen. TayIiOB. Yes, sir ; and the probable expenditure of reconstruction of the 
lo(;k and dam. 

Mr. Layton. In other words, you want that abandoned anyhow? 

Gen. Taylob. I think it would be advisable to do that; yes. I think, as a 
matter of economy, it would be advisable to do that. 

The Chaibman. There would not be any detriment to navigation from it? 

Gen. Taylob. I think there will be none. There was 4,500 tons of commerce, 
valued at $7,500, in 1920. Nothing but sand and gravel moves ; and if it comes 
to the question of reconstructing the lock, as it may— you see, it is ap old 
wooden structure — the expenditures are likely to increase. 

PEABL BIVRB, MISS. 

Mr. Layton. What is the next one? 
. Gen. Taylob. The next one is Pearl River, Miss. There have been compara- 
tively small expenditures in the last five years, but there is a balance of about 
$93,000 on hand which could be advantageously transferred to other work. 

Mr. Layton. On the ground that no more ought to be spent on this proposi- 
tion? 

Gren. Taylob. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McLJUFFiE. It was developed for getting timber out, was it not? 

Gen. Tayiob. It was done for that purpose ; yes, There has been no work done 
since 1914. 

Mr. McDuFFiE. Are there any locks or dams on it? 

Gen. Taylob. No, sir. 

Mr. McDuFFiE. It is just a question of cleaning out the channel? 

Gen. Taylob. That is all. 

The Chaibman. All the commerce is simply logs? 

Gen. Taylob. And the statement is that no commerce is shown for Pearl 
River for the year 1920. The reports show that the utilization of this river 
as a means of transportation has ceased. 

Mr. McDuFFiB. In other words, the timber has been cut away, according to 
that report? 

Gen. Taylob. That is it. It was a logging proposition originally, and the 
trees have been cut off and now there is nothing there. 

Mr. McDuFFiE. Should the country develop from an agricultural standpoint 
and the tonnage be developed in that territory there would be some use foi* 
it, and Congress would take care of the situation? 

Gen. Taylob. Then it would be a case of taking it up and providing such 
facilities as are necessary. 

The Chairman. How^ much was expended there, as a matter of fact? 

Gen. Taylob. Last year we spent practically nothing — ^$26. The last year 
in which there was any large sum spent was in 1917, when $3,500 was spent. 

The Chaibman. Well, there isn't any commerce and there isn't any prospect 
of any commerce there? 

Gen. Taylob. No, sir. 

The Chaibman. And there isn't any reason — it has ceased to be used entirely, 
you see, as a means of transportation and should be abandoned and the amount 
transferred to some place where it can be used? 

Gen. Taylob. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McDuFFiE. What amount is there to the credit of that project now? 

Gen. Taylob. On the 30th of June there was $33,909 — ^nearly $34,000. There 
are a lot of places where that could be used if it was transferred. 

Next is Trinity River, Tex. 
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TRINITY BITEB, TEX. 

Mr. Layton. How much money is available there? 

Gcjn. Tayix)r. There was $294,625.30 at the end of June; the expenditures 
last year were $24,556.57. The amount available was $294,625.90. 

Mr. McDuFFiE. They contend, I believe, that the development was started 
from the wrong end of the project? 

The Chairman. The end where there was no water. 

Gen. Taylor. Yes ; but it started at that end at their very urgent request. 

The Chairman. General, I see that in 1920 the commerce carried was 377 
tons, and I suppose that was carried on vessels, and there were 387 tons of 
logs, and the value of the 377 tons was $14,784, and you say the expenses were 
about $1^4,000? . 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. So it cost pretty nearly $2 for maintenance for every dollar 
of freight that was carried. And there has been since 1917 a steady decline 
in the very small freight carried on the river, from 10,500 tons in 1917 to 3,700 
tons in 1918, 1,600 in 1919, and 377 tons in 1920. 

Now, General, the question is the manner of abandoning that project. Should 
it be abandoned as " Trinity River, Tex., lock and dani project," or should it 
be abandoned as "Trinity River, Tex., except from Liberty to the mouth"? 

Gen. Taylor. I think if you make it read in accordance with the report sub- 
mitted in such and such a document that would cover it. I would suggest 
that you simply make it just the Trinity River, Tex., or between Liberty and 
Dallas. 

Mr. McDuFFiE. What are you doing there? 

Gen. Taylor. We are doing a little snagging and dredging. 

The Chairman. Do you not think. General^ taking all the circumstances into 
consideration, there being only 377 tons of freight, that we would not be 
justified at all in continuing that? 

Gen. Taylor. It is all prospective. What they hope is that there will be 
commerce there in the future. They tell about how much cotton there is 
raised down there and what they are going to do. Now, it looks as if they 
might be able to develop commerce on the lower river, and with $20,000 
a year we can give them 6 feet up to Liberty. That is water from the Gulf; 
it does not depend on the river at all. It is the Gulf level — ^the Galveston Bay 
level. 

The argument is that the roads in that section are very bad, which is 
undoubtedly true. 

The Chairman. There is no reason for d6ing anything with the river unless 
we are going to adopt the project from Liberty to the mouth? 

Gen. Taylor. That is all there is to it, from Liberty to Galveston Bay. 

The Chairman. And unless we are going to do that you recommend the 
abandonment of the river as a whole? 

Gen. Taylor. Absolutely. 

The Chairman. That is all there is to it. 

BIG SANDY RIVER, KY. AND W. VA. 

Mr. Layton. What is the next one. General? 

Gen. Taylor. Tug and Levisa Forks, Big Sandy River, Ky. and W. Va. 
There has been considerable expenditure on that It is a completed project, 
and the expenditure last year was $29,000, which is a large expenditure, but 
there is a prospect, I think, of development of coal and oil, and while $29,000 
looks like a large expenditure there is about 80,000 tons of freight carried 
on the river. Recent developments are such that I do not think it would be 
advisable to abandon that. I am calling attention to that because that is 
the largest expenditure of any of these projects that are listed, except one. 

The Chairman. What did you say the expenditure was last year? 

Gen. Taylor. $29,305.37. 

The Chairman. Now, here it says ** maintenance." What does that mean? 
That is page 1385— $64,857. 

Gen. Taylor. That is the total since the project was adopted. 

The Chairman. The total maintenance? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir ; the amount expended on all projects. That is the 
total Then the $29,000 that I am speaking of was the amount which was paid 
out of the indefinite appropriation for operating and care. 
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That $64,000 to which you refer is the amount which was paid for maintenance 
from the appropriations for the construction and maintenance of the project 
other than the operating and care. 

The Chairman. Well, here is the question of continuing to depend on pros- 
pective conditions, is it not? 

Gen. Taylob. Yes, sir. 

The Chaibman. But on the whole you think it is better to give it a little 
more chance? 

Gen. Tayix)b. I think I would give it a little more chance ; yes, sir. 

COOSA BIVEB, GA. AND ALA. 

The next is the Coo-^a River, which is on the next page. The expenditures 
last year were $48,925.38. 
. Mr. Layton. How much is available there? 

Gen. Taylor. There was $55 000 available on the 30th of June, and the 
recommendation is that the project be abandoned except for inexpensive care 
and maintenance of locks and dams, to be provided for under the permanent 
appropriation. 

What we propose to do is, if the recommendations in that document are 
adopted, we will abandon all the work of maintenance except just enough to 
keep one caretaker at each lock ; then if any boat should have occasion to jjo 
through, we will get the crew of the boat to as«=!ist in locking tnrough. 

The Chairman. What did you say the expenditure was last year? 

Gen. Taylor. The total was $48,925.38. 

Mr. McDuFFiE. General, what was the tonnage last year? 

Gen. Taylor. The tonnage was 23,054 tons. 

The Chairman. That is at the bottom of page 875. 

Gen. Taylor. Of that 23,000 tons, logs and crossties amounted to 12,843. 

Mr. McDuFFiE. This is the 1920 report, is it not? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McDuFFiE. The value of the tonnage last year was nearly a million dol- 
lars— $894 000. 

Gen. Taylor. But that is on all of the river, Mr. McDuffie, and the probabil- 
ities are that a large part of that used the open river. 

Mr. McDuFFiK. From Rome to Gadsden? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McDuFFiE. I thought there were some milling industries in that section 
recently established, in the last year or two. 

Gen. Taylor. I think they use the pool somewhat. But what we propose 
to do would not interfere with their using the pool. They are on the pool and 
they simply float around on it but do not go through the lock. If we maintain 
the dams, which it is proposed to do — the locks and dams — we can put a care- 
taker in instead of having a regular operating force and attempting to main- 
tain the rest of the improvement. 

Mr. McDuFFTE. In other words, you are not abandoning the river? 

Gen. Taylor. No, sir. 

Mr. McDuFFiE. But you are abandoning the idea of any further improvement? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir ; or even maintaining at any gi*eat expense the improve- 
ment that has been obtained. 

Mr. McDuFFiK. In what way? . . 

The Chairman. By lessening the operating force, reducing that to a uihiimuui. 

Mr. McDuFFiE. What improvement is that you have reference to; what 
particular improvements would you abandon? 

Gen. Taylor. Last year, for instance, they dredged 27,000 yards of sand and 
gravel at a cost of $10,000. That was one of the principal expenses, 

Mr. Layton. In other words, you would abandon dredging? 

Gen. Taylor. We would stop such work as that ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Layton. Now, if you abandon dredging there, how^ long would it be before 
there would not be any chance to get down the stream? 

Gen. Taylor. Well, there will probably ])e 2 or 3 feet of water there. 

Mr. Layton. That would not float one of the pine logs. 

Gen. Taylor. The report says that the commerce last year was carried on 
boats and barges drawing from 2 to 4 feet, 2 to 3 feet being obtainable through- 
out the year and 3 to 4 feet from January to June, inclusive. There would not 
he very much difference in the depth. 
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Mr. Layton. What are the prtxiuets that go through there— that have been 
j^omg through? Is there anything except timber, or are thev agricultural 
products as well. 

The Chaibmak. Grain, logs, lumber, fertilizer, cooperage, timber, crossties 
iind miscellaneous merchandise. Logs and crossties to the amount of 12,843 
tons valued at $105,925. The remainder of the commerce to the amount of 
10,211 short tons, vlaued at $788,875, was carried on boats and barges drawing 
from 2 to 4 feet, 2 to 3 feet being obtainable throughout the year and 3 to 4 
feet from January to June, inclusive. 

Mr. Layton. That makes a grand showing as compared with 375 tons from 
the Trinity River. 

Mr. McDuFFiE. Gadsden is a very splendid town situated in the mineral dis- 
trict of northern Alabama. I do not know much about Rome. It is, I guess 
a bigger town, but I understood there was some revival of commerce recently 
on that stream. It may be that the general is correct, that it is the establish- 
ment of milling interests and that they are running their logs by rail to the 
banks of the river and floating them up to the mill on barges) and maybe 
they get the finished product out to the railroad somewhere. The railroad 
is near that stream practically all along, according to my recollection. 

Mr. Layton. The railroad has been taking away its freight, maybe. 
Gen. Taylor. Oh, yes ; that has happened all over the Nation, so far as that 
is concerned. 

The Chairman. How nmch is there in the project? 

Mr. McDuFFiE. Fifty-five thousand dollars, I believe he said. 

Mr. Layton. $65,000. 

Gen. Taylor. We ought not to spend $30,000 a year on it at the present time. 

The Chairman. We will mark that with a question mark and leave it for 
future disposition. 

Have you anything more. General, or have you exhausted these? 

EXAMINATIONS, SURVEYS, AND CONTINGENCIES. 

Gen. Taylor. Do you want to take up. that section 6? 

Mr. Layton. That authority is hereby given for appropriation not to exceed 
$400,000 annually, to be expended under the direction of the War Department 
and the supervision of the Chief of Engineers for examination, surveys, and 
contingencies of rivers and harbors for which there may be no special appro- 
priation. 

Gen. Taylor. That is merely an authorization for us to go before the Appro- 
priation Committee and ask for $400,000 for the purposes indicated. 

PREPARATION OF COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 

We have heretofore been getting from $250,000 to $300,000 annually. I sug- 
gested that amount of $400,000. That was put into this bill at my suggestion 
for the reason that the transportation act considerably enlarges the duties of 
the board of engineers in the way of preparation of commercial statistics, and 
in other ways and we are preparing reports on various ports. I have here a 
copy of the first of the series. It is a report on Portland, Me. 

COMPILATION OP REPORTS ON PRINCIPAL HARBORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

In preparing these reports we not only describe the port but we endeavor to 
discuss the general conditions of the port and the country back of it, showing 
what is tributary to the port, where the port gets its commerce, why it is a 
port if it is a port, and why it is not a port if it is not a port. In other words, 
it is a general discussion of the possibilities of the various ports in a little 
different manner than it has ever been undertaken before. 

Mr. Layton. In a more voluminous manner? 

Gen. Taylor. In a more detailed manner, collecting information from various 
sources and compiling it and printing it in this report 

The Chairman. And compiling it in what you hope is a more comprehensive 
manner? 

Gen. Taylor. A more comprehensive report. Since this report was published 
I will say we have had a great many requests for it, and thej^ are coming in 
all the time as the fact that such a report is published becomes known. We are 
getting requests for it from all over the United States, from commercial bodies. 

The Chairman. Does that give the railway connections at the port? 
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Gen. Taylob. Yes, sir ; and the country which is naturally tributary to the 
port. 

The next one of the series will be Boston. That is in print now. 

I think there are 71 ports in which we have done more or less work, tiiz 
rei)orts on which will be published m the course of probably the next year and 
a half. 

Mr. Layton. For the information of immigrants, for instance? 

Gen. Taylor. Well, we do not deal with that end of it, but we tell what all 
the facilities are. 

Mr. Layton. What I meant was the natural desire of people to change their 
habitat, and would they use that information? 

Gen. Taylob. No, sir; but if a man is contemplating establishing a steamer 
line to Portland, he can get a great deal of information out of that report 
which is not available or accessible- anywhere else. 

The Chaibman. What do you mean here when you say the Grand Trunk 
Railway line from Montreal is used primarily to bring export traffic into Port- 
land? You mean traffic that comes from the ocean and is bound for Canada? 

Gen. Taylor. No, sir ; going the other way. During the winter Portland is 
the port used by the Grand Trunk Railroad as a shipping point. 

The Chaibman. Why is that? 

Gen. Taylob. Because the port of Montreal is frozen up. That is one of the 
reasons. 

We are not only getting out those reports, but we are going into the question 
of commercial statistics and going into quite a number of other questions that 
we have never gone into before, but all of that means that the expenses of the 
Board of Engineers now run up to nearly $100,000 a year, and it is money 
which I think is exceedingly well expended. 

The Chaibman. In other words, you think that you will necessarily ex- 
pend $400,000 a year? 

Gen. Taylob. It depends entirely upon how many examinations and sur- 
veys are authorized, but that is the maximum — that is, if you authorize a 
large number of examinations and surveys, we may require as much as 
$400,000, if we do not require that much we would not ask for it, but that 
simply is authority for us to ask up to that amount. 

LAKE EBIE AND OHIO BIVEB CANAL SUBVEY. 

For instance, in the last year we have had some very expensive surveys 
to make under authorization from Congress. We are submitting a r^ort now 
to Congress on the Lake Erie & Ohio Canal that we have gone as far as the 
preliminary examination on. The substance of the report is that there are 
three routes that should be considered in order to come to a final decision; 
that the expense of surveys which are necessary to enable us to come to -final 
conclusions amounts to $225,000 ; that we do not have such a large sum as that 
that can be allotted to those surveys, and we are reporting it to Congress 
with a statement to that effect and recommendation that if Congress desires 
to pursue the subject further the appropriation of $225,000 be made or what 
would be the same thing, increase the appropriation for preliminary examina- 
tions and surveys by $225,000. We can not allot that sura out of the money 
that we have available. 

The Chaibman. Now, General, that concludes, except for the hearing on 
the East River and Jamaica Bay — I think that concludes our hearings. 

Gen. Taylob. I have nothing else to present. 

COOSA BIVEB, 6A. AND ALA. 

Mr. McDuFFiE. General, I wanted to ask you — I noticed in glancing through 
the report that your report shows nearly $80,000 could be profitably expended 
on the Coosa for 1923. 

Gen. Taylob. That is if we are going ahead with the project. 

Mr. McDuFFiB. But if the project is not a good project it would not be 
profitable to expend the money. You mean so far as completion of the pro- 
ject is concerned? 

Gen. Taylob. Yes, that is the amount that we could spend if we are going 
ahead. 

Mr. McDuFFiE. But that does not go into the question of feasibility? 

Gen. Taylob. Not at all. 

Mr. Chaibman. We will adjourn now until 10.30 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned until 10.30 o'clock 
a. m., Thursday, February 16, 1922.) 
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House of Refbesentatives, 
Committee on Rivers and Habbobs, 

Thursday, February 16, 1922. 

The committee met at 10.30 a. m. The committee had under consideratloD 
the project for the improvement of Willamette and Columbia Rivers and Poi't- 
huid Harbor, Oreg. 

Hon. C. N. McArthur, a Representative from Oregon, accompanied by Col. 
George H. Kelly, and Mr. W. D. B. Dodson, representing the local Interests ; and 
Brig. Gen. Harry Taylor representing the War Department, were present. 

COLUMBIA AND LOWEB WILLAMETTE BIVERS, OREG. AND WASH. 

The Chaibman. Suppose we have a short preliminary talk by Gen. Taylor 
concerning this project before you present the matter, Mr. McArthur. 

General, I see this is embodied in House Document 1009. 

Gen. Taylob. The present project for the improvement of lower Willamette 
(ind Columbia Rivers, which is the title of the improvement, from Portland to 
Astoria — ^there being another improvement entitled " The Mouth of the Columbia 
River," which includes the entrance into the river from the ocean, provides for 
a channel 30 feet deep and 300 feet wide in Columbia River from near its mouth 
to the mouth of Willamette River, then 14 miles up the Willamette to Portland, 
Or^. 

Here [indicating on the map] is Portland. This project includes all of the 
work down the Willamette to the Columbia and down the Columbia to the month. 
As I stated, there is another project under which the mouth of the Columbia 
has been improved. The Columbia empties right here. It is the boundary 
line between the States of Oregon and Washington all the way from the mouth 
of the river to eastern Oregon. 

The Chaibman. From Portland up here for a distance of how far? 

Gen. Taylob. It is 14 miles from Portland to the mouth of the Willamette 
and 99 miles from that point down to the Columbia, where there is another 
project. 

The Chaibman. That is the whole improvement? 

Gen. Taylob. That is the whole improvement. 

The Chaibman. That makes a little over 100 miles? 

Gen. Taylob. One hundred and thirteen miles. The mouth of Columbia River 
has been improved under a separate project, and there is now at that point 
a channel 43 feet, over one-half mile wide, and a 40-foot channel about 1§ 
miles wide. That Improvement is a result of our jetties. There was formerly 
a narrow shifting channel about 20 feet de^. 

The Chaibman. They haye one of the best harbors in the world. 

Gen. Taylob. One of the best in this country. There is no other entrance in 
this country better than that except New York. New York (Ambrose Channel) 
has a width of 2,000 feet and is 40 feet deep. Of course, Columbia River is 
rougher than the entrance to New York Channel. It is, however, an excep- 
tionally good entrance. 

Mr. EiNDBED. What is the average width of the Columbia Channel. 

Gen. Taylob. The channel across the bar is about 1^ miles wide and 40 feet 
deep. Along the center it is nearly 45 feet. The last time I saw it there was 
a little place where it was slightly less thdn 45 feet. 

The Chaibman. As I understand it the work proposed to be taken up under 
this project now is simply dredging 30 feet in depth and maintaining that depth? 

Gen. Taylob. It is a slight modification of the present project. 

The Chaibman. How does it modify the present project? 

Gen. Taylob. It provides for additional permanent dike worl?. The existing 
project contemplates the completion of the project almost entirely by dredging, 
but it was anticipated that some additional dike work would be necessary, and 
upon the result of the experimental dike work further recommendations would 
be made. We have put in some permanent work and that work has been very 
satisfactory. It has eliminated a considerable proportion of the dredging that 
otherwise would have been required in Columbia River. Columbia River is a 
river, you might say, that has a very regular flow. During the fall it continues 
low, and along in the early spring it commences to rise with great regularity 
as to time. It reaches its maximum height between the 15th of May and the 
1st of June. It then falls very gradually until it reaches the low-water period 
in late fall. During the time of the floods there is considerable sediment in the 
river, wMch causes shifting bars. As the river falls it is quite difficult to 
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maintain the required depth. During the period of high water there is more 
than 30 feet in the channel, but as the river falls the work does not keep up 
with the rate of fall so that in places the channel is less than 30 feet deep. 

It is proposed under this modification to provide an additional dredge and 
additional permanent dikes and other construction which will so control the 
water as tb scour out the bottom, giving at all times a 30-foot channel. 

The Ohaibman. The stream is navigable all the year round? 

Gen. Taylor. Absolutely. 

The Chairman. So what you want is a 30-foot channel for all-year navi- 
gation ? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That is, providing that channel at shallow places In the 
stream by dredging and by dikes? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. The object of the dikes is to prevent the spreading of the 
water? 

Gen. Taylor. Prevent spreading of the water and to direct the flow so as to 
prevent the sand settling. 

The Chairman. It will do two things : It will confine the stream and hy 
making it flow more directly it will also prevent the bringing of silt and sand 
to settle in the stream? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I see that the estimated cost is $1,000,000? 

Gen. Taylor. The estimated cost is $1,750,000. 

The Chairman. Will the maintenance cost be increased or reduced by this? 

Gen. Taylor. The maintenance will be reduced, but the estimates which were 
submitted have proven insufficient. The original estimate was $350,000. That 
is not sufficient for the annual maintenance. We are now estimating $500,000. 
That is based upon the experience within the past years in the effort to main- 
tain the 30-foot channel. But without this dike work which we propose to do 
the estimate would be still higher than that. In fact, it would be doubtful if 
we could at all times maintain the channel at the depth desired. 

The Chairman. What was the tonnage for last year? 

Gen. Taylor. It runs about 2,900,000 tons. It is the ocean commerce that is 
affected by this channel. 

The Chairman. Above Portland the Columbia is a separate project, is it not? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. In 1920 the commerce was given at 2,916,000 tons. 
There is another feature of this project that I would like to call attention to. 
I have called attention to it a good many times on different occasions and I 
think it well to call attention to it whenever opportunity is offered. That is 
the cooperation given by the port of Portland in this work. The port of Port- 
land has expended at least as much money in this work as the Government. 
The money is raised by taxes. These gentlemen from Portland can tejl you 
in detail how it is raised. 

But there has been always the most thorough cooperation on their part. For 
instance, while we were building jetties at the mouth of the river at one time 
the money became low on account of the failure of Congress to make appropria- 
tions in time, and in order that the work at the mouth of the river be not 
suspended, the port of Portland expended $475,000 to carry on the work, and 
Astoria expended $25,000, making a total of $500,000 which was expended on 
the jetties at the mouth of the Columbia River. 

Mr. McArthur. Has any other community ever evidenced any greater degree 
of self-help?- 

Gen. Tayh>r. Certainly in no greater degree ; no, sir. 

The Chairman. I see the value of that tonnage last year was $170,000,000. 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. You will notice there was a very great increase in tlie 
tonnage. In addition to the work done by the port of Portland on the river, 
there is also the port commission, which has under its control the docks and other 
facilities for navigation in Portland. That is a separate proposition. They are 
spending large sums of money on that. They are providing new docks, floating 
docks, facilities for repairing ships, and all the most modern facilities for dis- 
charging and loading commerce as rapidly as possible. 

The Chairman. Those are municipal terminal facilities which are open to all? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McDuFFiE. Do you mean they are building repair docks there — the 
city is? 

Gen. Taylor. They are having unloading docks and repair docks put in. 
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Col. Kelly. We have two different agencies for improvement there. One of 
them is the port of Portland, which has a dock capable of lifting 12,000 tons ; 
the other is the dock commission, which has just completed a dock that will 
handle 15,000 tons. They are going to turn that over to us. 

The Chaibman. What do you mean by docks? 

Col. Kelly. It is a dock for loading purposes. One of them is owned by the 
port commission and the other is owned by the port of Portland. We are going 
to take over both of them and operate them. 

Mr. McDuFFiE. What did you say the tonnage was? 

Col. Kelly. In 1920, 2,900,000 tons, of a valuation of $170,000,000. 

Mr. Osborne. As to local interest in this matter, the port of Portland has 
shown good faith in putting up its own money and always has done so. 

Gen. Taylor. We do not want to omit Los Angeles. They have put up their 
money, too. 

Mr. McDuFFiE. It appears that the Pacific coast has done more along that 
line than any otlier part of the country. 

Gen. Taylor. Many times as much. 

Mr. Kindred. May I ask what has been the rule of cooperating and self-help? 

Gen. Taylor. The agreement was that the Port of Portland would do all the 
work in Willamette River. It was also to assist below the mouth. Tlie Port 
of Portland has pi-ovided a very efficient modern eciuipment for doing the work, 
including some large, powerful dredges. The Government also has some 
dredges and at tlie present time we are pooling our plants. We do work for 
them and they do work for us wherever it may be advantageous to the under- 
taking. 

The Chairman. Xow, Mr. McArthur, you may proceed. 
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The committee reconvened at the expiration of the recess. 

BLACK ROCK CHANNEL, N. Y. 

The Chairman. Let us take up Black Rock Channel, N. Y., General. 
STATEMENT OF BBIG. GEN. H. TAYLOR — Continued. 

Tile Chairman. General, that is a report on a survey of the entrance to 
Niagara River, is it not? 

Gen. Taylor. Black Rock Channel includes the upper part of Niagara River 
between Lake Erie and Tonawanda. The part of the channel considered in this 
report extends along the water front at Buffalo and includes Black Rock 
Canal and Lake Erie entrance thereto. 

The Chairman. The work recommended is the cutting off of a sharp turn 
at tlie entrance to Niagara River? 

Gen. Taylor. A vessel entering the upper end of the channel near Buffalo 
Harbor, coming in from the lake, heads nearly east. She then makes a turn 
to the northeast and then turns still farther at nearly right angles to the north- 
west. The angles in this channel are very bad, very sharp; the channel is not 
wide, only 400 to 500 feet wide; the sides and bottom are rocky. The result 
is that a ship entering the channel must make a very sharp turn around the 
Tocljy point, and on account of the currents and other conditions generally it 
is a difficult navigation proposition. 

The Chairman. Have you any statistics on the commerce in that channel? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. The commerce runs about 2,000,000 tons a year. 

The Chairman. What is the estimated cost? 

Gen. Taylor. The estimated cost would be $55,000. 

The Chairman. What is the value of that commerce? 

General Taylor. The estimated cost of the improvement is $55,000. The 
value of the commerce in 1920 was $11,668,968. The reason for the compara- 
tively small value of the commerce, as compared with the tonnage, is that 36 
per cent of it is sand and gravel. There are a number of sand and gravel 
companies located on the banks of the canal and they barge the material out in 
the lake or Niagara River, and come in through the channel, using that 
entrance. 
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The other next largest Item of cpmoierce is iron ore, which is 32 per cent of 
the total ; the others are lumber, 9 iter cent ; limestone, 6 per cent ; flaxseed, 4 
per cent ; wheat, 3 per cent ; and pig iron, 3 per cent. 

The Chairman. Another reason why there was not more commerce last year 
is that the steel companies, located on the Niagara River, were mostly closed 
down much of last year. 

Gen. Taylor. That is undoubtedly correct. The commerce the year before, 
for instance, was 240,000 tons larger than it was in 1920, and the value was 
$30,000,000 as against $11,000,000, being three times the value, with only about 
20 per cent greater tonnage. 

The Chairman. I do not think any of the steel companies about Buffalo have 
been running full time. They have been running on very short time and a very 
small proportion of the plants have been in operation. 

Gen. Taylor. I noticed when I was there last July that the Lackawanna Co., 
for instance, was absolutely closed down. I could not see that there was a 
single furnace running. 

The Chairman. That is much the biggest one there? 

Gen. Taylor. That is the biggest one there. 

The Chairman. The plant that would naturally use this waterway is Donner 
& Wickwire, and I think there are one or two others? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir ; and also, this channel is the channel which is used 
by the barge canal commerce going to or from Buffalo. 

The Chairman. And they have not, as yet, gotten to using the barge canal? 

Gen. Taylor. The commerce of that canal is just developing. 

The Chairman. The canal is just being completed ? 

Gen. Taylor. Just being completed, and this last year it was in a condition 
of preparation rather than actual use. I believe that this' next year the com- 
merce on the barge canal will show very marked increase. 

The Chairman. All we need there is boats? 

Gen. Taylor. That Is all. 

The Chairman. This is really a very necessary project for the safety of com- 
merce, is it not? 

Gen. Taylor. I think it is, and I do not think that an expenditure of $55,000 
to take off a rocky point that injures that much navigation would be considered 
at all extravagant. 

The Chairman. I think that completes for the present our examination of 
projects and the examination under this bill, and what I think we had better 
do is to go into executive session with Gen. Taylor here. 

ALPENA harbor, MICH. 

However, General, we have before us, Document No. 1, regarding Alpena 
Harbor, Thunder Bay River, Mich., and it seems that the Board of Engineers 
reported that the improvement of the liarbor is being held up because of the 
apparent impracticability of securing the title to the docks in the north ^de 
within the limits E-F, as shown by the map. 

Gren. Taylor. When the original report, upon which the present project was 
based, was submitted, it was anticipated that certain ground would be neces- 
sary on both sides of the entrance to the harbor for the construction of piers; 
consequently, a condition was recommended in the report and adopted by the 
Congress that no work should be done on the project until the title to the 
ground upon which these piers were to rest had been secured by local interests 
and turned over to the United States. 

It has developed that it has been impracticable for local interests to acquire 
the title to the ground upon which the north pier would be located. Experience 
has also shown that the construction of that pier is probably entirely unneces- 
sary. So that the recommendation in that document you have before you is 
that the conditions be modified so as to permit the prosecutioji of the work with- 
out the acquisition of the title to that ground on the north side of the harbor. 

The Chairman. I see i\\so — this was referred to a .subcommittee — that it 
seems to be apparent that the Government really owns that land, and that it i3 
in the possession of people who are there simply as tenants at will, and they 
are trespassers, and that the Government could acquire possession at any time- 
it has title — ^by simply ejecting them? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes. 

The Chairman. They say it appears that the claimants of said land are io 
possession of same as tenants at will, so to speak, of the United States Govern- 
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Aient, and it is believed that should the time ever come when such property 
would be required for the maintenance or further development of this project, 
that the Government may regain possession, since the statute of limitationi^ 
would not operate to bar its claim. We had that same question up at Buffalo. 
You ejected, about 15 years ago, all of the tenants of the water front? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes. 

The Chairman. And you had a long tight in court over it? 

Gen. Taylor. It took a long time to make the ejectment good. You mean 
on the North Pier? 

The Chairman. No; aside from that. The North Pier was occupied by the 
Delaware & Lackawanna Railroad? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes. 

The Chairman. But aside from that there were a lot of trespassers on the 
lake front there, squatted on the Government property, too, when I was in the 
United States attorney's office, they were ejected as the result of legal pro- 
ceedings and it took a year or two to get them out. But they are all out and 
have been out. 

Gen. Taylor. They are all out now. 

BEVERLY harbor, MASS. 

The Chairman. General, this Beverly Harbor project, document No. 7: I 
see that the board is of the opinion that it is advisable to modify the conditions 
that local interests construct a bulkhead by substituting therefor a cash con- 
tribution and making suitable provision for a public wharf elsewhere when 
such need becomes apparent, and it recommends the prosecution of the project 
at a revised estimated cost of $321,000; provided, however, that before work 
is undertaken the following sums be deposited to the credit of the Secretary 
of War to be expended in accordance with the project in such iqanner as the 
United States may elect; $50,000 from the Commonwealth of Massachusetts; 
^25,000, from the city of Beverly ; $25,000 from the coal and oil or other local 
interests, and provided further, that the city of Beverly give evidence satis- 
factory to the Secretary of War that if and when needed it will furnish a suit- 
able public wharf or terminal between Essex Bridge and Tucks Point. I ob- 
serve that the Board of Engineers make that report and the Chief of Engineers 
indorses it? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. That is a slight modification of the conditions which 
were attached to the project at the time it was adopted, the previous conditions 
being that the State appropriate $50,000, the city $25,000, and that it construct 
a bulkhead at a certain specified point. When the project was under considera- 
tion, before the report was submitted, the local interests went into that very 
fully and were very particular as to where this bulkhead should be constructed ; 
in fact, they asked to have incorporated in the report the exact description of 
the location of this bulkhead. After the report was adopted by Congress, they 
discoveretl that the bulkhead is located in front of some property that they could 
not acquire. So they now ask that that condition be changed, and in lieu of 
that we are putting in the provisi<m that somebody contribute $25,000 — that is, 
as an offset to the construction of the bulkhead — and it really will save the 
United States a little money. 

The Chairman. The Congressman from that district, with some one repre- 
senting coal and oil Interests, were before the committee, and they desired to 
have that condition requiring the contribution of $25,000 to be waived. 

Oon. Taylor. The question has been discussed somewhat with our office. It 
has been taken up with the suggestion that this report be referred back to the 
board for reconsideration, with a view to elimination of that project. We wrote 
the Member interested and suggested that the best thing they could do would bo 
to get the report adopted as it was ; that it was possible that if referred back for 
consideration that the board might see other things in it which they had not 
before. 

The Chairman. W^e will now hear Mr. Smith wick. 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE JOHN H. SMITHWICK, RELA- 
TIVE TO THE PROPOSED IMPROVEMENT OF LA GRANGE BAYOU, 
FLA. 

IJ^. grange bayou, FLA. 

Mr. SMITHWICK. I wish to urge favorable action on the proposal for tin" 
iniprovement of La Orange Bayou. Pla., as recommended by Maj. Oen. Lansing 
H Rvach, Chief of United States Army Engineers, in House Document No. ' 
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Sixty-seventh Congress, first session. The interests of commerce and navigation 
would be so largely served that the public l)enetit resulting from this improve- 
ment would more than Justify the expenditure the Goveniment would be 
requiretl to .make. 

La Grange Bayou is a tidewater arm of Choctawliatchee Bay, Fla., 70 milo 
east of the port of Pensacola. Four Mile Creek, which has sufficient depth foi* 
navigjition, empties into La (Jrange Bayou. At tlie head of navigation on Four 
Mile Creek is Freeport, Fla., a town of 3,r>()() population. The only connection 
for transportation from Freei)ort and the surrounding territory, which is rai)- 
idly developing, is through Four Mile Creek, I^a Grange Bayou, and the narroMs 
of Santa Rosa Sound. On account of the shallow water In La Grange Bayou, 
the controlling depth of which is 4 feet and 3 feet at low-water tides, the boats 
which serve Freeiwrt and surrounding territory experience great delay and diffi- 
culty in making the passage. 

It is only possible for these boats and barges to get through the bayou by 
carrying partial cargoes. The estimates show that navigation under these dif- 
ficulties entails an annual los.s of at least $25,000, the saving of which for only 
two years would more than pay for the cost of the improvement. 

The proposed improvement is for a channel 6 feet deep, 100 feet wide, and 
10,700 feet long, which would give for La Grange Bayou a depth equal to the 
narrows of Santa Rosa Sound, through which all of the commerce from Freeport 
must pass. The volume of this commerce is 43,070 tons per year, of a total value 
of $1,133,730. 

The bottom of La Grange Bayou is soft, making it possible for the material 
to be easily and cheaply removed. As the tributary to La Grange Bayou, Four 
Mile Creek is a sluggish tidal stream and the proposed improvement would re- 
quire only an estimated outlay of $1,000 per year for maintenance. The last 
Government work on La Grange Bayou was done 35 years ago, when the sum of 
$2,160.80 was expended to dredge the channel so as to accommodate vessels draw- 
ing 4i feet at mean low water. Since that time the w^ater In the bayou has 
shoaled to the extent of about 1 foot. 

I do not believe that the local interests should be required to cooperate to the 
extent of contributing 25 per cent of the first cost of the improvement, as sug- 
gested by the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors. Maj. Gen. Lansing H. 
Beach, Chief of Engineers, as well as the district and division engineers, do not 
believe that a local contribution should be required, and I agree with them. The 
benefit that would be derived from the improvement would be public and general. 
and any private gain that would result would of necessity be only incidental, 
such as follows all expenditures for public works. 

The Chairman. The committee will now go into executive session. 

(Thereupon, at 3.23 o'clock p. m., the committee went into executive session^ 
and then adjourned to meet to-morrow, Friday, February 17, 1922, at 10 o'clock 
a.m.) 

Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

House of Representatives, 

Friday, February 17, 1922. 

The committee this day met, Hon. S. Wallace Dempsey (chairman) presiding. 

INDIANA HARBOR, IND. 

The Chairman. Mr. Wood, I believe you have a bill which you desire to dis- 
cuss with us. 

STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM B. WOOD, MEMBEB OF CONGBESS 

FBOM INDIANA. 

Mr. Wood. I believe an exact copy of the bill introduced by me in the House 
was Introduced by Senator New in the Senate, and that biU was passed yester- 
day. 

(The bill referred to and introduced by Mr. Wood (H. R. 10000) is here 
printed in full, as follows:) 

[H. R. 10000, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session.] 

A BILL Authorising a modification of the adopted project for Indiana Harbor, Ind. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the project adopted in the river and 
harbor act of June 25, 1910, for the improvement and maintenance of Indiana 
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Harbor, Ind., is hereby so modified as to eliminate that part of the projected 
inner canal extending from the northwest corner of the southwest quarter of 
section twenty, township twenty-seven north, range nine west, of the second 
principal meridian, westwardly to Lake George; and the Secretary of War is 
hereby authorized to quitclaim and convey to local interests, on such terms and 
conditions as he may deem just and equitable, the rights of way which have 
been heretofoi-e donated by local interests to the United States for the said 
section of the canal and for connecting the said Lake George with Wolf Lake. 

Mr. Wood. I will state, gentlemen, that the purpose of this bill is to modify 
in the estimate or grant of authority for the construction of the canal leading 
from Lake Michigan into the Calumet steel region in Lake County, Ind. In the 
original arrangement the Government authorized the construction of this canal 
and only took over certain portions of it as were completed. 

The purpose of this bill, as I stated, is to permit the abandonment of the por- 
tion of this canal project near the blind end of it, and the object in doing that 
is in order to enable a Jlarge manufacturing company to build a steel manu- 
facturing plant there covering 20 acres of ground. A portion of this canal has 
been completed by the adjacent property owners, and the adjacent property 
owners are the only ones who are interested as a private concern in this matter 
and they are anxious that this bill should become a law in order that the ground 
aiay be utilized for that purpose. 

The Secretary has approved it, it having been recommended by Gen. Beach 
of the Engineering Corps of the department. 

The reason why we are a little anxious about it is that those who are inter- 
ested in the construction of this steel plant are desirous of commencing their 
work, if possible, by the Ist of March, and if it was through the House we 
could have it signed. 
Mr. Chalmers. What is the length of the canal? 
Mr. Wood. It is about a mile in length. 

Gen. Taylor. The length is al)out a mile ; it is in the project, but it has not 
been built. 

Mr. Wood. There has been some work done under the original arrangement* 
providing that before being assessed by the Government it should be completed, 

and the purpose of this canal is 

Mr. Layton (interposing). You repi'esent the district? 
Mr. Wood. Yes. 

Mr. Layton. Do you appear before the committee to say that they do not 
want a part of the canal completed, that they are willing to abandon it in the 
interest of the public? 

Mr. Wood. Yes; and I wish to state that the proposal is that when this fac- 
tory is compelted they will build waterways in order to connect with this. It 
is their purpose to use this canal themselves. 

Gen. Taylor. The conditions were that it was to be taken over by the Gov- 
ernment when completed. What they propose to do is to abandon a little piece 
of it that has never been completed. The Government has never spent any 
money on this port at all. 

The Chairman. General, taking the map of Chicago and looking at Indiana 
Harbor we find a canal leading from Lake Michigan southwestwardly, and it 
ends at the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railway, and it has never been constructed 
beyond that point? 

Gen. Taylor. No, sir ; it has never been constructed beyond that point. This 
is an old map, and does not show the topographical conditions as they now 
actually exist. At the time this map was issued that may show how far it 
was constructed. .Since that time it has been extended part way toward Lake 
George, but it has never been completed through to Lake George. 

The Chairman. It is your understanding that large local interests have 
obtained an extensive tract of land adjacent to Lake George and that they 
are going to fill in all of this land? 

Gen. Taylor. No. The land is suitable, as I understand it, for building con- 
struction, except that the canal runs very nearly through the middle of it. 

The Chairman. And they have to fill that canal in order to make the plot 
available as a whole, and they need the plot as a whole for a large development 
there? 
Gen Taytx)r That is correct 

Mr. Layton. Can you tell us, Mr. Wood, whether or not there is unanimity 

between the corporate interests and the other interests involved in this matter? 

Mr. Wood. There is no objection to it at all. The fact is that the company 

which owns the land on either side of this canal are interested in this thing 
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because of the fact that if this is accomplished they can sell it to this manu- 
facturing concern. 

The Ohaibman. This land was, as I understand it, General, originally do- 
nated to the Government by private interests? 

G«i. Tayix)b. No. 

The Chaisman. That is, the canal was? 

Gen. Tatlob. They agreed to dig the canal and complete it, and then the 
Government was to take it over and maintain it afterwards. This section of the 
canal which is is proposed to eliminate has never been completed. 

Mr. Latton. General, right there, it seems to me, if that is the case the 
Government has not any legal interest in this matter. 

Gen, Taylor. Oh, yes; it has. That is in the project. They would like 
to have this done simply to clear up any cloud on the title. The interests going 
in there are very large, and the amount of money which they expect to invest 
is very large, and they do not want to do anything when there is a cloud on 
the strip of land running through the middle of it. 

Mr. Clousb. No donation has ever been made to the Government? 

Gen. Taylor. No. 

Mr. Olouse. If that is true, by what authority has Congress to quitclaim 
and involve the Government as to some property it does not own?' 

The Chaibman. Here is the agreement made at the time that this project 
was adopted by the local interests: That as their part of the project and as 
their contribution they would build this canal through their own land and 
would turn it over to the Government, the Government to maintain it after it 
had been constructed in private land. But it is just like an agreement to sell 
land. The consideration here in the agreement to sell was that Indiana Harbor 
should be improved, and in consideration of that the local interests agreed, 
*' We will dig this canal at our own expense, through our land, and will then 
turn it over to the Government, and the Government will maintain it." 

Mr. Clouse. The Government has not spent any money there at all? 

Gen. Taylor. No. The project as a whole goes through from Indiana 
Harbor to Lake George. If they should fill up that section of the land, the 
Government might say, " You are not carrying out your agreement, and so 
that will relieve us from maintaining the lower part of the harbor as well." 

Mr. Chalmers. There is a canal coming in from Lake Michigan? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes ; and this contains only a foot or two of water. 

Mr. Laytow. I was only going to say : Will the abandonment of this end 
of the project in any way be detrimental to the commercial part that 
remains? 

Gen. Taylor. On the contrary, it will be a great advantage to it. 

The Chairman. In other words, it will bring a great industry there which 
will increase the traffic. 

Mr. Layton. Is it the plan to use Lake George? 

Gen. Taylob. I do not know. Lake George is practically a mud puddle. 

Mr. Layton. I wanted to know if there were great commercial improvements 
about it? 

Gen. Taylor. Absolutely nothing. The States of Indiana and Illinois have 
appointed a commission to develop a harbor, but that involves an entirely 
new plan, and that goes into Wolf Lake. They expect to do this themselves — 
dredge a channel out into the lake from Wolf Lake, and ask the Gk)vernment 
to build a breakwater sufficient to protect the entrance; but they are going 
to do everything inside of the shore line, and that is a very large scheme if 
they ever carry it out. 

Mr. Chalmers. It would look as though it would be good business to connect 
tip and have an open way all the distance around. 

Gen. Taylor. Their plan is entirely different for carrying it out. This 
little connection would not fit in at all with their present plan of development ; 
and also if this is done the company that is intending to make the development 
will build turning basins and slips at the western end of the part that is 
finished, so it will give room for vessels. 

Mr. Chalmers. What is the depth? 

Gen. Taylor. The depth is sufficient for lake boats to navigate, but not 
sufficient width to turn around. If they go in bow first, they have to be 
towed out stern first. 

The Chaibman. As a matter of fact, this canal was to be built for the benefit 
of the local interests and to develop local traffic, and the only parties in 
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interest are the local parties and the Government, and the local parties have 
determined that it is more to their interest to abandon this part of the project? 

Gen. Tatloe. That is correct. 

The Chaibman. And the Government agrees with them that it is ad- 
vantageous? 

Gen. Taylob. Yes, sir; and there is no difference between any local interests 
and the Government. 

JAMAICA BAY, N. Y. 

The Chaibman. We will now consider the Jamaica Bay improvement. My 
understanding is that as to Jamaica Bay what the locality desires is this : The 
original project was roughly for an 18-foot channel in Jamaica Bay, 30 feet 
to be provided as the commercial necessity arose. The municipality, as I 
understand it, has appropriated a large sum of money for the construction of 
wharves — I think seven — in that vicinity. To use these wharves it will be 
necessary to have the depth of 30 feet. The 18-foot project was a project for 
all Jamaica Bay, which is a large stretch of water. This 30-foot project is 
asked for only a very small part of the bay, and to a place called Mill Basin. 
My understanding is that the project does not need and is not going to ask for 
additional money, but that the money available for the 18-foot depth around 
the whole of Jamaica Bay be expended in deepening the 30-foot channel up to 
Mill Basin. 

Mr. Chalmebs. Could I get some information about the length of the project 
and the amount of business that is done there? 

Gen. Taylob. The plan which was given in the report, which is printed in 
House Document 1488, Sixtieth Congress, second session, provided for a devel- 
opment all the way around the bay, which was several miles, 

Mr. Layton. Eighteen feet in depth? 

Gen. Taylob. Eighteen feet deep. 

Mr. Chalmebs. How many miles, 10 or 15? « 

Gen. Taylob. It must be nearly 20 miles all the way around the bay. 

Mr. Chalmebs. And what is the width of the channel you are providing? 

Gen. Taylob. It was proposed first to be 500 feet wide, to be gradually 
widened to 1,000 feet. The estimated cost was $7,430,000. At the time this 
project was taken up the city of New York had plans for development all the 
way around ; but the plans were in a very ill-developed state, and it is cited 
in the report that the cost of the work to be borne by the city of New York is 
variously estimated at $13,000,000 to $47,000,000, and even as much as $70,- 
000,000, which shows how uncertain their plans were at that time. 

This report was submitted in 1909. Since that time there have been a great 
many different plans. We have changed the harbor line down there several 
times in order to suit their plans for the time being, and the reason why the 
work has been held up so long is that they have not had their plans definitely 
formed and agreed upon by everybody. It has been largely a land-development 
scheme and there have been conflicting interests — some wanted it to go one 
way and some wanted it to go another, and they have never been able to get 
together — ^all the interests affected by this improvement — and fix upon any one 
thing as the plan which they would go ahead with. The city has now made 
definite plans for the development of some wharves near Mill Basin, and what 
thje city wants is a 30-foot channel up that far. The other interests that are 
located all the way around the Bay are probably not satisfied with that plan, but 
they have nothing definite to present, and the only definite thing before us is 
the plan presented by the committee. Of course, it should be understood that 
if Congress adopts the 30-foot project the available money is only a small part 
of the amount necessary to make a 30-foot channel up to Mill Basin. 

Mr. Chalmebs. What is the amount of money? 

Gen. Taylob. Four hundred and forty thousand dollars on June 30. 

The Chaibman. What is the length of this proposed 30-foot channel? 

Gen. Taylob. It is approximately six miles from deep water in the ocean up 
to the entrance of Mill Basin. There is more than a 30-foot channel for part 
of the way. The difficulty is in obtaining 30 feet over the bar at the entrance 
to the 'harbor. The probabilities are that it will be necessary to construct a 
jetty. The original plan contemplated the construction of two jetties, but fur- 
ther study has indicated that probably one would be sufficient. But that one 
jetty will cost approximately $2,000,000. 

©717—22 8 
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Mr. Chalmers. One of the difficulties also is that if you do deepen the chan- 
nel the bar is going to fill up? 

Gen. Taylob. Yes ; but by the construction of a jetty we hope to prevent the 
sand from drifting in. 

Mr. Layton. Is there any harbor on the Atlantic, Gulf, or Pacific coast that 
has the natural facilities for such a tremendous dockage space for terminals 
and wharves as that body of water in and around New York City? 

Gen. Taylor. They have many hundred acres of marsh land there capable of 
development. But in its natural condition it is not much of a harbor except for 
shallow-draft vessels. 

Mr. Layton. I am talking about the natural facilities for wharves, docks, 
and terminals. 

Gen. Taylob. There is a vast amount of marsh land in and around Jamaio;» 
Bay that could be developed. 

Mr. Chalmebs. That is a real estate proposition? 

Gen. Taylob. It is a real estate proposition ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Chalmebs. We are not particularly interested in that. 

Gen. Taylob. The present project provides that the city of New York shall 
do the work; and when the work is completed by the city the United States 
reimburses the city at the rate of 8 events a cubic yard for the material 
dredged out of the channel. The material is used for filling the land. By tak- 
ing it out of the channel it is a benefit to the channel, so where they dredge 
within the project limits they are reimbursed to the extent of 8 cents a cubic 
yard, that be^!ng the value of the work done as channel improvement. 

Mr. Layton. I think the manner in which we have been developing the port 
of New York is absolutely unbusinesslike ; that it ought to have been developed 
as the Panama Canal, by one great big bond issue, and completed. 

The Chaibman. Of course, the department is not responsible for that. I am 
sorry to say that probably our committee is more responsible than anybody 
else, because the Engineer Corps have developed it in accordance with the 
appropriations. 

Gen. Taylob. There is an additional report which was made in addition to 
that of March 10, ld20, which is published in Rivers and Harbors Committee 
Document No. 4, Sixty-sixth Congress, second session, which gives some addi- 
tional information. 

Mr. Chalmebs. Approximately what is the cost per yard? You say you make 
an allowance of 8 cents a yard? 

Gen. Taytxjb. That was about what it cost. I think that the cost was slightly 
less than that; but, taking all the exi)enses into consideration, that was con- 
sidered a reimbursement for actual costs. 

Mr. Chalmebs. It would be stiU less now? 

Gen. Taylob. Oh, no ; much more. It would be probably 12 or 15 cents now. 

Mr. Chalmebs. Than it was prior to 1918? 

Gen. Taylob. Oh, yes ; this was made before 1910. 

Mr. Chalmebs. Oh, yes ; that is different. 

Gen. Taylob. Before 1915, I wiU put it. 

Mr. Osbobne. I notice. General, in that report, on page 2, it says : 

" Inasmuch as nothing has been done that irrevocably commits either the city 
or the United States to any particular scheme of development, the board believes 
that work designed to create a deep-water terminal at this locality should 
be deferred until the needs of the port of New York as a whole have been con- 
sidered by competent authority and plans devised for a progressive develop- 
ment to meet the requirements of commerce. It is understood that a commis- 
sion representing jointly the States of New York and New Jersey has been 
making a study of the port of New York, and that it is expected to publish its 
report at a comparatively early date." Has that report been published? 

Gen. Taylob. Yes, sir ; and then they also have the port authority, which is 
continuing the study of that same proposition. 

The Chaibmani I understand that the port authority is to meet Monday morn- 
ing, so I think that whatever they ask will be by joint agreement ; I think they 
will unite in their request 

FLUSHING BAY AND JAMAICA BAY, N. Y. 

Mr. Kindbed. Before you leave that phase, may I say this briefly? 
The Chaibman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kindbed. There are, aside from any cooperation of the port authority 
>f New York and New Jersey, those of us who live on the Jamaica Bay and 
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who know the conditions, wlio have the view that Jamaica Bay and Fiusliing 
Bay (wliicli is in a way somewhat contrary to the system suggested by Gren. 
Taylor) sliould be developed according to the principles of the great, compre- 
hensive, and excellent scheme of the port authorities, the very large one, and 
very worthy one, which means the development of the ports of New Jersey, as 
well as the whole port of the city of New York, and which means new terminals, 
which means a development that will be of interest to the shipping public in 
the South and in the great West. 

So these two projects, Jamaica Bay and Flushing Bay, are so important to 
the immediate use of the port of New York that they ought not to wait on the 
development and accomplishment of that whole scheme. Mr. Bond and I 
jointly represent the locality under discussion here. 

The Chaibman. I do not think you will have any trouble about everybody 
coming over here Monday agreeing on the plan. 

Mr. KiNDBED. May, I say, in conclusion, that the port authority has made 
certain recommendations, as the chairman knows, which have been sent to the 
Legislature of New York, and they are probably going through. There is going 
to be a lot of politics in the whole scheme. The mayor of New York is antago- 
nistic to the present plan of the port authority. There are two sides to this 
controversy — in otJier words, to the plans of the port authority of New York 
and New Jersey. Not only that, the Jamaica Bay project is a big proposition. 
The Chairman knows about it, as he was on the trip of inspection, as were 
also Mr. Layton, Mr. Newton, and others here. 

You know what an additional projected harbor means to a congested district 
like the city of New York. So do not let us make up our minds that we are 
going to adopt the views of any one until these two most important projects, 
Jamaica and Flushing Bays, are considered with it 

The Ohaibman. What we are doing this morning is simply this: Tliere Is 
a hearing coming on Monday morning with probably quite a number of men 
whose time is valuable, and we are trying — ^this is the sole purpose — to leam 
the present status of the project and be in condition to listen intelligently, and 
not take a lot of time Monday morning. We are not deciding or determining ; 
we are going to school this morning to learn a little something about tho 
situation. 

Gen. Taylob. Let me make the position of the Engineer Department clear 

The Chaibman (interposing). Pardon me. Let me get a little bit of infor- 
mation before you do that [reading] : 

"Furthermore, the pending river and harbor bill contains a provision for 
examination of Jamaica Bay, which will permit a more liberal study of the 
problem than it is possible under the committee resolution. All conditions 
combine to support the conclusion that it is not advisable to make any change 
in the project until the question of its further development as an element in 
the progressive improvement of the whole port of New York has been con- 
^dered and decided." 

Have you made an examination of Jamaica Bay and that more liberal study 
of it? If you have, let us have that. This is dated March 10, 1920. Is it in 
condition so that we can have the benefit of it for Monday ? 

Gen. Taylob. I do not think so. 

The Chaibman. Can you find out? 

(ien. Taylob. I can find out; yes, sir. 

The Chaibman. In other words, we ought to have everything before us. 

Gen. Taylob. Yes, sir. It has not yet been reported by the district engineer ; 
he is still studying the project. 

Dr. Kindred, what I wanted to say is that there has never been any opposi- 
tion on the part of the Engineer Department as against Jamaica Bay as a 
flevelopment, where they had ever agreed on plans for its development. But 
as previously stated, there have been so many conflicting interests all around 
the bay. and they do not agree now. 

Mr. KiNDBED. What is the arrangement between the city of New York and the 
Government? 

Gen. Taylob. There has been money appropriated for a certain portion of the 
channel, but that money has been available for years, and the city did not have 
its plans developed sufliciently to go ahead with the work. 

Mr. KiNDBED. I understand the city is in favor of developing according to Con- 
gressman Bond's plan of a 30-foot channel, independent of the port autliorities 
and everybody. I want to say that Flushing Bay ought to be included in this 
along with Jamaica Bay. ^J. 
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€ren. Taylor. There is another thing, Doctor. You spoke about the congestion 
in New York. There has never been anything suggested to us that would indi- 
cate that the city or anyone else had any plan that would do the slightest thing 
toward relieving the congestion in New York City. There has never been any- 
thing presented to us except to show it was a land development. It is not in- 
tended to relieve anything up there but to develop something new, and just 
what that new development is is something we have never been able to And out 
and fix upon as a definite plan. 

The first plan was for this 18-foot channel all the way around, then they 
switched off of that, and then it was something else; and we have had that 
$400,000 available for seven or eight years. 

The Chairman. Let me show you what their plan is about congestion : Here 
is my understanding of what they mean by that: During the war the reason 
that the port of New York broke down was not because of lack of railway facili- 
ties leading to that port or of lack of port facilities in the city, but because there 
were no adequate facilities in the city of New York for warehouse material 
while it stayed there. The result was that on account of the lack of warehous- 
ing conditions freight cars were used as warehouses until they were backed up 
on sidetracks about 50 miles outside the city of New York. My understanding 
is this, that over on Staten Island they have built 14 as modem and well- 
equipped piers as there are in the world, quite wonders. Have you seen them? 

Gen. Tatlor. I have not seen them ; I have seen the plans and locations. 

The Chairman. They are absolutely completed and in use. 

Gen. Taylor. The piers are fine, but so far they have no way of getting to 
and from them. 

The Chairman. I was going to follow with that. Those piers are built, ex- 
cept for slight connections, about 500 or 600 feet out in the water, with the 
purpose in view of filling in the land back of the piers and creating something 
over 100 acres of land. That 100 acres of land they are going to use for the 
building of warehouses, and it will provide in connection with these piers an 
enormous system of warehouses on land where you have your pier on the one 
hand and you have railways running right to the side of these various piers. 

As I understand it, here at Jamaica Bay they propose to do the same thing; 
they propose to build from Rockaway, N. Y., to Mill Basin a system of plere 
and back of them a system of warehouses, and have them connected with the 
railroad and also connected with a subway to Staten Island, and provide there 
an enormous storage for freight coming into the city, and much of this freight 
will not go through the city at all ; it comes to Staten Island and Jamaica Bay; 
and that part will go through the city only for which the city is the ultimate 
destination. The purpose is to have all freight, the ultimate destination of 
which is not New York City but for interior points, go around the city and out- 
side of it and avoid the congested parts of the city. 

Under present traffic arrangements in the city of New York all freight pass- 
ing through New York, as well as that stopping at New York, goes through the 
congested portion of the city, and the development of these two places, Jamaica 
Bay and Staten Island, as I understand it, avoids that and enables this through 
traffic to pass around the city instead of through the congested part. 

That is my understanding of that situation down there. I do not know how 
well that accords with the plan of your port authority. 

Mr. Kindred. It is all right, except as to Staten Island. That is in contro- 
versy, and we do not want to bother with that if we can help it. 

Mr. Chalmers. And they left out Newark Bay the same way. 

Mr. Kindred. That is unfortunate. 

Gen. Taylor. That has been our contention, that Newark Bay ought to be 
considered in this whole scheme. 

Mr. Kindred. I think so. 

Gen. Taylor. I think perhaps this extract from the report of the board last 
year will make clear what our view has been. It begins on page 6 of our 
report, called "Report of the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors on 
Jamaica Bay, N. Y.," dated March 10, 1920. [Reading:] 

" 8. What precedes is based upon the views of the district engineer, as stated 
in his report. He has also furnished the board with a memorandum which, 
although written in the third person, was prepared by the commissioner of 
docks of New York City, and describes in general terms the plans of the city 
for expending about $50,000,000 upon water-front improvements in Greater New 
York, at certain named localities on the North and East Rivers, on Staten 
Island, and on the Brooklyn water front, including the coostruetion of six piers 
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on Jamaica Bay for ocean-going vessels. From this statement it is evident that 
New York City appreciates the need of more wharfage and proposes to supply 
facilities adequate for the accommodation of the largest class of ocean-going 
ships. A policy so progressive is plainly worthy of all possible recognition and 
support on the part of the national authorities, and what is later said herein 
is based upon a knowledge of the plans described in the memorandum of the 
(lock commissioner and a desire to aid efficiently and intelligently the general 
purposes of the city government. 

" 9. We are, however, face to face with a problem the importance of whose 
correct solution transcends local desires and policies, however commendable 
these may be. The entire water front of Greater New York, including Jamaica 
Bay, is merely a part, though concededly the most important part, of that 
larger entity, the port of New York, and this port transacts a very considerable 
portion of the shipping business of the United States, including perhaps two- 
thirds of the entire foreign commerce. The proper development of the port, so 
that its business may be* handled with the least possible cost, is therefore the 
concern of the whole country, which, sooner or later, profits by such 'economies 
as are introduced at this port, or suffers from such unnecessary expense as 
results from improper or inefficient methods of handling traffic. 

" 10. The fund available for improvement of our rivers and harbors is at any 
one time obviously limited, and it is not possible to undertake each year more 
than a small fraction of the new works that might be beneficial. While it is 
difficult to judge with absolute correctness the relative merits of proposals for 
the improvement of widely separated localities, it should be easier to estimate 
justly the value of improvements at various points in the same port, even 
though the latter be of the magnitude of New York, to-day admittedly the 
busiest port in the world. To permit this judgment to be rendered requires, 
however, that the port be considered as a whole, and a program presented for 
its systematic development with the various betterments arranged in the order 
of their relative importance, so that each dollar spent shall at the time of its 
spending produce the greatest possible benefit for the entire country. If 
Jamaica Bay comes first in such a program, its improvement should be under- 
taken and pushed to completion as soon as possible, but, in any event, its proper 
place in the order of precedence should be established before judgment is ^ven.*' 

In other words, we are not taking any position against Jamaica Bay, but 
we are simply trying to place Jamaica Bay in the order of importance. 

Mr. JiAYTON. I think this, which I consider golden so far as this whole prop- 
osition is concerned, that there should be inserted at the end of your remarks 
[reading] : "All conditions combine to support the conclusion that it is not 
advisable to make any change in the project until the question of its further 
development as an element in the progressive improvement of the whole port 
of New York has been considered and decided." 

Gen. Taylor. If the port authority, which has recently made its report, 
has come to such conclusion, and they can give a definite plan and say, * This 
is the order in which this various work should be carried out," then the matter 
is in an entirely different condition than it has ever been before. 

Mr. Layton. I do not think an intelligent man could go there and go over 
those waters, and then fortify his mind with the amount of export and import 
trade in that port, and where the stuff for export comes from and what a benefit 
it is really almost to a continent, and escape the conclusion that the port ought 
to be developed as a whole ; and there is not any way of doing it, in my judg- 
ment, economically and on business principles, except to complete it by making 
a bond issue sufficient to complete the whole project in Newark Bay, Jamaica 
Bay, and all of the waters adjacent to this great city. 

Mr. KiNDBED. Might I add to what Dr. Layton has so well said, if there is 
to be any exception to this general plan of the port authority developing the 
whole port the exceptions are Jamaica Bay and Flushing Bay, for obvious 
reasons: They stand on their own individual merits, and they are the only 
protected harbors accessible to all the central part of the port, which will 
immediately relieve the conditions which we all know exist. 

Mr. Layton. May I ask you a question? Has it ever been computed as to 
what it would cost to develop the feasible parts of all these waters that should 
be made useful for a port of exit and entrance, taking them all into account? 

In general terms, what do you suppose it would cost? 

Gen. Taylob. I could not say, Do<;tor, offhand. This. Jamaica Bay project 
alone will cost about $12,000,000 to f.et a 30-foot channel up to Mill Basin. 
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Mr. Layton. In view of what we are doing and have been doing, I do not 
see that a cost of $20,000,000, $25,000,000, or $30,000,00 should stand in the way 
of development of this gieat mouth of international trade and commerce. 

Gen. Taylob. I think that no one will disagree with you ; certainly the Engi 
neer Department would not; and the only thing we would like to know is 
that, having a certain amount of money each year, is that money going intD 
the place where it should go? 

Mr. Layton. We have dreamed of a merchant marine where our flag was 
going to float on the Seven Seas and yet, as a matter of fact, if you had them 
to-day you have not any facilities for them, as I understand it. 

Mr. OsBOBNE. As to the cost, here is a suggestion by Gen. Beach, at the top 
of the page — estimated cost ranging from $13,000,000 to $70,000,000, depending 
on the extent of the development. 

Gen. Taylor. That was the original estimate. 

The Chairman. That is the esthnate of what the city is going to spend; that 
is not the estimate of what the Government is going to spend at all. 

Mr. Layton. Standing on the iron step of that vessel while at Newark, where 
some of us indulged in little forensic spurts, I made the proposition then that 
the whole project should be done by bonds, and that the localities of Newark, 
New York, Brooklyn, and all of the surrounding cities should guarantee to 
underwrite those bonds for as low a percentage of inter^t as their interest in 
the development would lead them to ; in other words, underwriting the bonds so 
as to cost the Government just as little in interest charges as the people there 
wanted this development. It might be 2^, maybe 3 or maybe 3i per cent. But 
certainly you could get It underwritten by the localities a good deal cheaper 
than you could float the bonds outside of that locality. 

Mr. Kindred. In that connection, I want to say I have a proposal to submit 
to the committee by the Flushing Board of Trade and the representative men 
in that old town of Flushing to do that very thing with regard to the develop- 
ment of Flushing Bay. 

The Chairman. Is there any report on Flushing Bay yet, General? 

Gen. Taylor. There has been surveying upon it, but the report has not 
come in. 

The Chairman. You are not in position to do anything about that until you 
get the report? 

Gen. Taylor. There was a report adopted for Flushing Bay, and no work done 
because certain conditions have not been met. 

Mr. Kindred. By the city? 

Gen. Taylor. I am talking about Flushing Bay. 

The Chairman. I think we have gotten down to where we know what the 
situation is. The General is going to be good enough to see whether this further 
examination mentioned in the letter from the Chief of Engineers, March 10, 
1920, has been made, and whether the report based on that examination can be 
furnished Monday or shortly after the hearing on Monday ; and then we have 
the report itself of the 10th of March, 1920, which seems to contemplate that 
action on the project should be deferred for two things: Joint action of the 
port authority and the city authorities, which I am satisfied we will have here 
Monday ; and, second, the use in connection with that of this additional survey, 
the materials for which no doubt the department has and which can be fur- 
nished on Monday. 

The committee will now recess until 2 o'clock. 

(Thereupon, at 12.05 o'clock p. m., the committee took a recess until 2 o'cloclc 
this afternoon.) 

House of Representatives, 
Committee on Rivers and Habbobs, 

Friday, February It, 1922. 

The committee met at 2.30 p. m., with Hon. S. Wallace Dempsey, presiding. 

TBADEWATEB BXYEB, KT. 

Mr. Newton. I have been importuned by manufacturers of St. Louis for 
more than a year now for the relief of the coal shortage. Mr. Cavanaugh, who 
is tiying to relieve that situation, called on me regarding the Tradewater River 
and I have had I do not know bow many letters about the coal mines near the 
waterway. If w6 can get the waterway opened up that coal can all be brought 
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to the factories by barges. They can not get it now because the raih-oads can 
not furnish the facilities. The cars are not adequate to supply the need. On 
the Tradewater River about two miles away from the Ohio River is a big 
coal mine. I do not know what the practicability is of the Improvement, but 
I want to make an application to the committee at this time to get authority 
for the engineers to examine the project and make a report on it that we may 
find out whether it is feasible or not. If it is, it will open up a great commerce 
for the Ohio and those other rivers up and down the Ohio. 

While* Gen. Taylor is here he might put into the record what information he 
has about the Tradewater River. 

Gen. Taylor. The only information I have about it is that contained in the 
report submitted in 1913, in House Document No. 39, Sixty-third Congress, first 
session, that was reported by an authorization in the river and harbor act of 
1912. In that report it was stated : 

"The Tradewater River is a tributary of the Ohio River, which it liters 
at a point 77 miles below Evansville, Ind. It is a small and extremely narrow 
and crooked stream, having a low-water discharge reported in 1881 to be only 
22.57 cubic feet per second near the mouth and 11.2 cubic feet per second at 
Commercial, a point 5 or 6 miles above the mouth. The district officer reports 
that no method of i)ermanent improvement could be used except the construc- 
tion of locks and fixed dams. It appears that no local demand exists for the 
improvement of the river except among persons lotereisited in undeveloped coal 
lands, and that the stream is incapable of sufficient improvement to afford suit- 
able facilities for coal traffic. The construction of Dam 51, Ohio River, wlU 
provide good navigation up to Commercial. 

'* For the reasons fully given, the district officer is of opinion that this stream 
is not worthy of improvement by the General Government, and in this opinion 
the division engineer concurs." 

You say that it is 2 miles above the mouth of the river. In that case only 
one dam would be neceasary. There is a possibility of omitting some dams 
on the lower Ohio and improving it by other methods. 

The data given in that report would indicate that if there were any great 
amount of business on the river there would not be water enough in the river 
at low-water seasons to supply a lock. Twenty-two feet a second would not 
supply the inevitable leakage through the locks and float any considerable 
amount of business through. 

Mr. Dayton. It seems to me that if you have a big coal mine down there 
only 2 miles away from the Ohio River you might just build a little track 
there. 

Gen. Taylor. That is what I suggested the other day. Why not put the 
dock on the Ohio River instead of on the Tradewater River? 

(Thereupon the committee adjourned.) 



Committee on Rivebs and Hakbobs, 

House of Representatives, 
Wednesday, February 22, 1922, 

The committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. S. Wallace Dempsey (chalr- 
Juan) presiding. 

(The committee held hearings on Wrangell Harbor and Wrangell Narrows, 
Alaska, the record of which is printed separately.) 

INDIANA HARBOR, IND. 

The Chairman. Mr: Wood appeared before the committee in regard to the 
abandonment of a part of the projected inner canal in Indiana Harbor, Ind. 
The purpose of that abandonment is to enable a large steel plant, Jones & 
Laughlin Co., to locate a plant there, which is likely to be, eventually, their 
principal plant. It is a very large enterprise and is waiting on this legislation. 
The bill has already passed the Senate. As I say, the enterprise is waiting 
on this legislation ; the local interests are in accord on it ; there is no dispute 
between any of them and there does not seem to be any reason in the world 
why this project should not be adopted. 

I think many of you were here during the hearing on that question. If not, 
I guess a copy of the bill has been distributed to you and I can show you 
the point on the map if you want to see it. It is simply a little stub at the 
farther end of the canal running in from Lake INIichigan. 
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M. OsBOENE. There was a pretty good attendance of the committee when 
Mr. Wood was before us, and I guess most of the members are familiar with it 

The Chaibman. This canal that runs from Lake Michigan to nowhere, runs 
into Mud Lake, a lake which is not used for navigation and is nothing more 
than a mudhole, and the part that is to be abandoned is going to be used by 
this industry. It is going to locate its plant at the end of the canal and fill 
in the farther end. The land was originally conveyed, as I understand it, by 
the local interests to the Government for this purpose, and this authorizes the 
Secretary of War to convey that end of the canal to the local interests on such 
terms as may seem just and equitable. 

Mr. OsBOBNE. I think, Mr. Chairman, that it involves no expense at all to 
the Government? 

The Chaibman. None at all; and the terms on which the Secretary is to 
convey it are such as he finds to be proper, on examination. So that it is 
not an attempt to give anything to the local interests ; it is just an authoriza- 
tion for the Secretary of War to do that which seems to be in the public inter- 
est, after full investigation. 

In addition to that, as I understand it, this is a very large industry. I 
think the statement was made they were going to spend something like $30,000,- 

000 or $40,000,000 at this pomt in building one of the largest steel plants m 
the United States; and if, in these days, we can encourage a single steel 
industry, when the steel interests of the country are having the hardest of 
hard times, I think we will all be glad to do it. 

(The committee voted to report the resolution.) 

Mr, Bbennan. There is a bill which I took up with the committee about two 
months ago for Mr. Scott of Michigan. It is a local proposition up at Alpena. 

1 believe the subcommittee, Mr. Clouse and Mr. Larson, reported favorably on 
the bill. It is simply a local, technical, proposition, involving no expense. 
Mr. Scott has been after me and wanted me to see if we could not report it 
out as a separate bill. The particular reason for that is that it seems It was 
to have gone through last year ; but, as a result of some misunderstanding ^ith 
Mr. Mondell, it did not go through. 

(The committee decided to include the item in the general bill.) 



Committee on Rivebs and Habbobs, 

House op Repbesentatives, 
WasMnffton, D. C, February 2S, 1922, 

The committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. S. Wallace Demps^ "(diair- 
man) presiding. 
The Chaibman. We will come to order, gentlemen. 

STATEMENT OF HON. FBEDEBICE B. LEHLBACH, A BEFBESEKTA- 
TIVE IN CONGBESS FBOli THE STATE OF NEW JEBSEY. 

newabk bay, N. J. 

Mr. Lehlbach. Mr. Chairman, this delegation from northern New Jersey 
which is here to-day comprises the mayor, director of public works, representa- 
tives of the engineering department and of the director of public works of the 
city of Newark, as well as representatives of the chamber of commerce of that 
city; there are also present representatives of the municipal governments of 
the cities of Jersey City and Bayonne and representatives of the chambers of 
commerce of those communities. 

I appreciate the time of the commititee is limited, and I will talk but a very 
few minutes in outlining in a general way the proposition that this delegation 
desires to put before you. 

As Dr. Layton said at a hearing here the other day — and both Mr. Osborne, 
of California, and Mr. Clouse, of Tennessee, echoed sentiments that were some- 
what similar in general import — ^the port of New York, both the New Jersey 
and the New York shores, is an entity, and its development is primarily in the 
interest of the commerce of the Nation and not for the aggrandizement of any 
municipality or community embraced within the boundaries of the port. 
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In dealing with any project for the increasing of the facilities of that port, 
in the interest of the commerce of the Nation before any particular project Is 
definitely determined upon, all possible projects ought to be examined at the 
same time, and the action of the committee should be determined upon in the 
light of the comparison of all those projects. 

^hls delegation and those who are interested in New Jersey's opportunities 
for development have nothing to say in derogation of any other project, nor 
have they any suggestions to make that any other project should not be 
favorably considered. In presenting the project for the development of Newark 
Bay, however, it is necessary In order to show its advantages to make com- 
parisons with other possible developments within that area, but those com- 
parisons will be made, as I say, not in the sense of trying to impede favorable 
consideration of those other projects, but merely in order to show that Newark 
Bay is entitled, as we think, to primary consideration with regard to the 
development of the port of New York. 

If you will look at this map of the port of New York, Newark Bay is 
located here [indicating]. This is the mainland of the United States. Con- 
necting with the west shore of Newark Bay and in the immediate vicinity are 
the now^ existing freight yards and the trunk lines of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, the Lehigh Valley Railroad, the New Jersey Central Railroad, which, 
as you know, is part of the general system, which embraces also the Phila- 
delphia & Reading and the Baltimore & Ohio Railroads; within the city of 
Newark, with connections already established and connections which can be 
developed, the Lackawanna Railroad, the Brie Railroad, and the Susquehanna 
Railroad are also present. These details will be elaborated at length, and I 
merely want to mention them. % 

The fact Is that here on the west shore of Newark Bay, should the channel be 
made available for deep sea shipping, there are now existing facilities for load- 
ing from the cars of a freight train into the hold of a ship and out of the hold 
of a ship Into the cars of a freight train. 

Mr. Layton. Let "me ask you a question th^e. Is there any continuous tnih 
road that goes directly to the wharves of Manhattan or Brooklyn ? 

Mr. Lehlbagh. No freight railroads. There are passenger tubes of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad running under the Hudson River to the Thirty-third Street 
Terminal, and the Long Island Railroad runs passenger trains under the East 
River to that terminal, and the only other connection is by the branch of the 
Long Island Railroad that crosses the bridge at Hell Gate; and, of course, if 
you want to avoid the neck of a bottle the process is not by making the neck 
longer and narrower. 

As to what the community has done, they have actually acquired 1,100 acres 
of land — ^not to be condemned, but the municipality has acquired them, paid for 
them, and holds title to them. It holds title to 5 miles of water front and it 
has developed an area which it has ceded to the Government, and which Is 
about to be re-ceded to it, of warehouse development there which contains seven 
warehouses completely inclosed, each one of which will accommodate 1,000 car- 
loads of goods, and It has two sheds. Without waiting for Congress the city 
of Newark has at Its own expense dug a channel from here to here [Indicating 
on the map], the work on which will be completed on the 17th of March. This 
Is a channel 30 feet deep, and a cross channel, and this work has been done 
entirely at Its own expense, and the Federal Government has not contributed 
one cent to It. The cost was In excess of one and one-quarter million dollars. 
We have spent four or five million dollars on shore development all out of the 
taxpayers of the city of Newark. 

Having shown we have faith In our development, having these Improvements, 
having all this property, having done all this and spent all this money, we ask 
that this project for Its elaboration be given consideration, not because primarily 
it Is going to help the city of Newark, not because we want you to help the 
city of Newark at the exi>ense of some other section of the port, but because 
that development will be for the best Interests of the whole country and will 
eliminate these terminal charges and will benefit each farmer and each shipper 
in the West who ships goods to the seacoast to the extent of $2.50 on every ton 
of freight that Is transshipped at the port. 

There is a very unfortunate circumstance in connection with the report of 
the engineers. This project was originally a 24-foot project, just as the Jamaica 
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Bay project was an 18-foot project. In the McKinstry report on the Newark 
Bay proposition tliere was a suggestion that ultimately the development would 
involve increasing the depth and the width and that the time had come for 
that because the tonnage on Newark Bay in 1920 was in excess of 7,000,000 tons. 
There is more tonnage on Newark Bay than on the entire length of the Mis- 
sissippi River, and the water and rail tonnage in the vicinity of Newark Bay 
exceeds the tonnage passing through the Panama Canal. 

A reexamination under this old project was ordered by this committee of 
engineers, and in the meantime there was a suggestion to incorporate in the 
authorization of a survey of the project a provision to take in the upper reaches 
of the bay and the Passaic River and the Hackensack River, and that this all 
be treated as a unit. Whereupon the engineers did not transmit the report that 
was in process of preparation, and I think was almost ready, in regard to the 
Newark Bay project alone, but held it in order to make a resurvey of the 
unified project. When that was ready for transmission it was then determined 
to resubmit it to the district engineer to see if it would not be advantageous to 
spend more money than was originally Intended in order to remove or blast 
some rocks in Newark Bay, and with winter coming along that report was not 
received by this committee and it is not yet ready for transmission. That is 
no fault of the city of Newark, but it is due to an unfortunate chain of coinci 
dences and happenings. 

But when you hear the facts with relation to this project you can not fail 
to realize what the report of the engineers is bound to be. I am informed 
that report will be ready for submission in a very few weeks and in ample time 
for consideration by the committee, and if consideration of this project is 
given tent^ively in anticipation of the report, and it should transpire that the 
report is other than we think it will be, this committee could amend its report 
before its transmission to the House. 

I wish to Introduce Mayor Breidenbach, of the city of Newark. 

STATEMENT OF HON. FBED G. BBEIDENBACH, MAYOB OF NEWABK, 

N. J. 

Mr. Bbeipenbach. Mr. Chairman and members of the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee; we are well represented here to-day from Newark, and I am not 
going to talk about this development myself. We have Director Raymond, my 
colleague on the board, who has made a very long study with his force of 
engineers of this project, and I would like to have Director Raymond talk 
to the committee. 

I take great pleasure in introducing Commissioner Raymond of the depart- 
ment of streets and public improvements of the city of Newark. 

STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS L. BATMOND, DIBECTOB OF THE 
DEFABTMENT OF STBEETS AND PTTBLIC IMPBOVEMENTS, NEW- 
ARK, N. J. 

Mr. Raymond. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the Congress- 
man has covered the ground generally so splendidly that there is really nothing 
to do but to amplify the facts, and if I may have a few minutes to give very 
shortly the history of this proposition, which is not a long one, and tell you 
what we have done, I think it will be helpful. 

The Chairman. Suppose you indicate, in a brief way, what you want. 

Your project is a 24-foot project ; you have dredged yourselves to a depth 
of 30 feet a certain length and a certain width. What that length and width 
is it would be well to tell us, and then tell us what you are asking the Gov- 
ernment to do. 

Mr. Raymond. This map, if you can see the difference between land and 
water on it — ^here is the shore line of Newark, and this is a peninsula formed by 
the conjunction of the Passaic River and Hackensack River. This is the 
Hudson County-Jersey City line. Bayonne is down here, and Bergen Point 
here. Newark Bay is here. This is the Kill Van KuU, between Staten Island 
and the Jersey side, and the yellow strip here indicates the channel which 
has been dug through the bay. This is the channel and this the entrance 
of the Kill Van Kull. 
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Mr. Laytoxx. I think it will be better if you will use this large map, as 
that one has been put on the board upside down. The Kill Van KuU ought to 
be south. 

Mr. Raymond. Yes; that has been put up wrong. The city of Newark lies 
here, as you know, and the Newark development is in here. 
The Chaibman. On the northwest side of Newark Bay? 
Mr. Raymond. On the northwest side of Newark Bay. . 
The Chairman. And how wide and how long? 

Mr. Raymond. Well, the actual zone of Newark 

The Chaibman. No ; the actual zone of the dredging. 
Mr. Raymond. Oh, the dredging? 
The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Raymond. The dredging begins in a channel which has been dug in- 
land, which is indicated on this other map, and then extends through the 
bay to the entrance of the. bay. It is 200 feet in width at the bottom and is 
now at a depth of 31 feet. 
The Chairman. It is the entire length of the bay north and south, then? 
Mr. Raymond. The entire length of the bay as far as our development here. 
The bay extends up to this point, 4i miles. 

The Chairman. Your development is on the peninsula there 

Mr. Raymond. Our development is here [indicating]. 
The Chairman. That is a peninsula, is it not? 
Mr. Raymond. No ; that is the mainland. 
The Chairman. What is that little stub? 

Mr. Raymond. I do not know what that stub is. That has been reclaimed. 
The stub is really not properly shown on the map; there is more land there. 
It is fiUed-in land all along there. The stub is not shown on the present map 
at all ; it is almost a* straight line. 

The Chairman. You have dug a channel substantially the entire distance 
north and south of the bay and 31 feet deep? 
Mr. Raymond. Since last summer. 
The Chairman. And 200 feet wide? 
Mr. Raymond. Since last summer. 
Mr. Layton. All told, 4 miles? 
Mr. Raymond. Four and one-quarter miles. 
The Chairman. And it cost a million and a quarter dollars? 
Mr. Raymond. And it cost ti million and a quarter dollars. 
The Chairman. Now. what are you asking the Government to do? 
Mr. Raymond. In the first place, the channel is not nearly wide enough? 
The Chairman. How wide do you want it? 

Mr. Raymond. It should be at least 700 feet wide ; and the Government we 
feel, should aid in clearing out the entrance to the bay at Kill Van Eull, 
where these rocks are. 
The Chairman. That is between Staten Island and the mainland? 
Mr. Raymond. Yes ; north of Staten Island. This is the entrance to the bay. 
This is Bergen Point here. 

Mr. Layton. Will you kindly tell me what kind of stream that is that runs 
from the left-hand comer of Newark Bay down to the ocean? 
Mr. Raymond. The Arthur Kills. 
Mr. Layton. No; is not that water that runs clear down here, opening up 

there? 

Mr. Raymond. That is the Kills. 

Mr. Layton. Is it navigable? 

Mr. Raymond. Yes ; between Staten Island and the Jersey shore. 

Mr. Layton. What are you fooling with this for, then? 

Mr. Raymond. It is a much shorter route out to the ocean, much shorter 
and not so narrow. ^, 

This is Kill Van Kull, this is Newark Bay, this is the Hackensack River, 
and this is the Passaic River. Our development comes down to this break 
here indicated on the map, or will come down there. 

The Chairman. What do you want us to do for the channel between the 
mainland and Staten Island? You say you want the channel in the bay in- 
creased to a width of 700 feet. What do you want done with the other? 

Mr. Raymond. Not in the main line. 

The Chairman. I do not get that answer. 

Mr. Raymond- Not in the main line. 
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The Chairman. I do not get that yet. I understood you to say yon wanted 
it Increased in the bay from 200 feet in width to 700 feet in width. That is 
correct, is it not? 
Mr. Raymond. Yes. 

The Chaibman. What do you want done from the south end of tlie bay 
between Staten Island and the mainland? 
Mr. Raymond. Nothing there. There are rocks here. 
The Chaibman. What do you want done? 

Mr. Raymond. We would like those rocks cleared away to make the entrance 
to the bay wider and safer. 

The Chairman. Tell us what that means. Wider and safer are general terms. 
What is it you want? 

Mr. Raymond. There is an entrance there which is perfectly safe now of 700 
to 1,000 feet wide. 

Mr. Arthur J. Simpson (engineer in charge, bureau of docks, Newark, N. J.). 
The Government project now at the entrance of the Kill Van KuU, at Bergen 
Point is about 700 feet wide, but it involves such a sharp turn that it is prac- 
tically impossible to take sufficient precaution to carry safely the tonnage which 
is passing up and down the bay through that entrance. The proposed project 
which we want to carry through and in accordance with the recommendations 
of the district engineer, means to widen the entrance of the channel about 1,000 
feet up to the main line bridge and at the stime time change the alignment of 
the reach, easing it, which will include the blasting of the rocks that lie at Ber- 
gen Point Reef now. 

Mr. Layton. You mean cutting off Bergen Point? 

Mr. Simpson. Cutting off the rocks under water known as Bergen Point Reef. 
Mr. Raymond. How wide is the safe entrance to Kill Van KuU now? 
Mr. Simpson. About 700 feet. 

The Chairman. Which is sufficient if they did not have to make a sharp turn? 
Mr. Raymond. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. But with the sharp turn it is impracticable, is my understand- 
ing of it. 

Mr. Raymond. Yes. It should be cleared from shore to shore, and we feel 
we have shown enterprise enough, a municipality of 450,000 people, to do this 
ourselves, not only along our own shore but along the shores of other municipali- 
ties down the Kill Van KuU. 

We began this proposition in 1913. There were those who felt Newark Bay 
was surely a possible port and has wonderful possibilities as a harbor, and the 
city began spending about half a million doUars a year, which it continued until 
the war broke out. At the time the war broke out there was a dock 75 feet in 
length which the Government took possession of. The Government bought prop- 
erty and leased property along it, and the Submarine Boat Corporation was 
started on part of it, and the Quartermaster Department erected nine ware- 
houses and two other large buildings, which are still there, and which it is very 
likely, through negotiations with the Government, we shall acquire, so we are 
perfectly ready now to take ocean-going ships in to Newark and land them at 
the Newark docks, and provide those ships with warehouses and railroad faciU- 
ties and everything else necessary. 

The Chairman. What is the length of the Kill Van KuU from upper New York 
Bay to Newark Bay? 
Mr. Raymond. I will ask my engineers. 
Mr. Simpson. About five miles ; it is between 4i and 5 miles. 
The Chairman. And how far is it from the channel at the south end of Newark 
Bay to where you have your docks? 
Mr. Simpson. Four and one-half miles. 

The Chairman. So it is approximately 10 miles from the upper bay to your 
docks in Newark? 

Mr. Simpson. It is practically the same distance from the Narrows to our 
docks is it is from the Narrows to Thirty-third Street, North River. 
Mr. Raymond. Thirty-third Street is about there [indicating on the map]. 
The Chairman. The same distance from where to where? I did not get that. 
Mr. Raymond. The same distance from the Narrows to Newark as from the 
Narrows to Thirty-third Street and the Hudson River. 
Mr. Chalmers. Your channel is. 31 feet deep? 
Mr. Raymond. Yes. 
Mr. Chalmers. Are you asking for a deeper channel? 
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Mr. Raymond. A wider channel. 

Mr. KiNDBED. Is that the only obstacle you have to contend with that you 
liave just outlined? 

Mr. Raymond. The difficulty of the turn. While it is an obstacle, it is not 
:» complete obstacle, because large ships built by the Submarine Boat Corpora- 
tion have sailed from tJie port of Newark to Cuba with cargoes ; so we actually 
liave a port there now. 

Mr. KiNDBED. What channels have you in the basins at the main docks? 

Mr. Raymond. Thirty -one feet; and we are dredging more. We are just 
-advertising for bids to dredge from that point to that point and give a complete 
^epth of 30 feet along this dock. This represents the Government warehouses 
now occupied by the Quartermaster Department, which we hope to acquire. 
TVe have a wonderful proposition there that can be made ready for actual use 
within a very short space of tima 

Mr. OsBOBNE. Your main entrance to Newark Bay would be by the Kill Van 
Kull? 

Mr. Raymond. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osborne. What depth of water is there there now^ 

Mr. Raymond. Kill Van Kull has from 30 to 35 feet. 

Mr. Osborne. Excepting those places where the rocks are situated? 

Mr. Raymond. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Is that simply at the west entrance? 

Mr. Raymond. Yes, sir; that is, the rocks. The rocks are only here at this 
point [indicating] on that side, and the entrance is here. 

The Chairman. Show us where you expect to acquire the&e buildings. 

Mr. Raymond. The buildings on this map, which is difficult for me to use, 
because this geographically does not exist — this has all been filled in — this is 
the pier line; the docks are here, the warehouses are there, and our Inland 
channel of a width of 700 feet extends back some 7,500 feet, which we have 
dug inland ourselves, which gives us a long wharfage of 7,500 feet and, of 
<?ourse, additional wharf capacity. 

Mr. Chalmers. And you are making all that channel 31 feet deep? 

Mr. Raymond. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chalmers. What are you dredging? Is it mud or sand? 

Mr. Raymond. It is mostly mud, but there are some rocks and clay. 

Mr. Chalmers. Could you tell me what it has cost j'ou per cubic yard to 
get that done? 

Mr. Raymond. We got it done very cheaply. I will ask the engineer. 

Mr. Simpson. The first contract was let at a price of 13 cents per cubic yard, 
and the last contract, which we let last year, was at 38 cents per cubic yard. 

Mr. Layton. That involved rockwork? 

Mr. Raymond. No ; but we struck some rockwork. 

The Chairman. The market price for doing that work is what made the 
difference in those contracts and not any difference in the work itself? 

Mr. Raymond. There is a slight difference in the cost. 

The Chairman. But the large element in the difference in cost was not in 
the difficulty of the work, hut the difference in the cost of doing the work at 
different times? 

^Ir. Simpson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chalmers. You say, Mr. Raymond, you are preparing this harbor to 
accommodate ocean boats. Have you made any survey of what percentage 
of ocean traffic you could handle with a 31-foot channel? 

Mr. Raymond. I am not -prepared to answer that, but Dr. Moskowitz can 
surely answer that. 

Dr. Henry Moskowitz (representing Submarine Boat Corporation). The 
freight cargo percentage would be 90 per cent, because, as you know, the aver- 
age freight-carrying vessel would be between 8,000 and 10,000 tons. 

Mr. Chalmers. Yes.' 

Dr. Moskowitz. For freight-carrying vessels it would accommodate a tr<^ 
mendous percentage. 

Mr. Chalmers. Ninety-nine per cent or better? 

Dr. Moskowitz. Yes. 

Mr. Raymond. The question was asked why we did not use Staten Island 
Sound instead of Kill van Kull. The answer is that in coming out through 
Kill van Kull the ships go out through Ambrose Channel, which is the obvious 
way to leave the port. 
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Mr. Osborne. How mucli water is there in that Icmj; clianuel then^-^ ^' ' 

iaMvaferwar^'' ''^''"^ ^^ feet-Staten Island Sound. That is a natu- 

Dr. MosKOwrrz. About 20 feet. 

dr^^^h^^hTh^; \^f^ ""'^^^^ Newark has not only spent a million dollars in 
aredgmg the bay. but we have been down here in AVashington yearly— we are 
f^nn« l^^«f P ^<>«^ing here all the time to see if we conld not'^^t appl^p^ a 
h. nVnn.^-?-^ ''^'^ ^ '"'^ ^^'^ ourselves, bec.uise we felt we had embarked on 
land " '" "'" ^"^ fov^yava ^Mth it. We have spent $5,000,000 buying 

mn^P^fhL^Vl^^''*^K^''^^f ^"^'^''^ ^""''^ '''''^^ ^'''^' ^'^^'^^ liundred acres. We have 

hiXax? it! rhlni""^^ ''""Z^' .^^^^y^^' ^"^^^^^'^ «^^^^'« ^^''-y ^^i" lay <^"t a main 

W^ ?i' *^1^®^^"S Avenue. We have built our highway 

« J rr^.i^^ff'^^^- '^^^^' 5^7^ already bought the land you speak of. They 
are going to condemn certam land along the shore In addition, but they have 
this acreage to which you yefer. 

Mr. Raymond. We have ours and we have filled it. We have filled 800 acres. 

The Chaibman. I do not think theirs is aU filled yet. 

Mr. Raymond. We have filled ours. 

Mr. Kindred. They have also built some docks. 

Mr. Raymond. For the street-cleaning department 

Mr. Kindred. No invidious comparisons. 

Mr. Raymond. No; we do not mean to make any invidious comparisons, but 
If help is going to be given to one side we feel we are entitled to come and 
ask that it be given us. I do not mean to make any invidious comparisons, 
but in good faith 

Mr. Kindred (interposing). You show up all right 

Mr. Raymond. Do we show up all right? I think we do. 

Mr. Chalmers. Is it not intended to take all of this into the Greater New 
York harbor? 

Mr. Raymond. It is now being considered under the Port Authority. 

Mr. Lehlbach. I wish to state for the benefit of those who do not know the 
scope of the Port Authority and its work, that the Port Authority has consid- 
ered and has recommended exclusively railroad and channel development It 
has not touched and it does not intend for a decade or so to have anything to 
do with harbor development. It has recommended 19 projects for railroadiza- 
tion, for a belt line and for marginal railroads around certain places and for 
connecting links, and eventually, as this project is a question of considerably 
more than a channel, it will take 50 years to complete. They propose a tunnel 
for freight to Long Island from the lower part of that portion of New Jersey 
which lies between Newark Bay and New York Bay — the Greenville section — 
that, as Mr. Hulbert said the other day, it is especially exempted from inter- 
fering with the local municipal development projects, and he cited a resolution 
which said that the development of Jamaica Bay would in no way conflict 
with the general plans of the Port Authority. Now, he did not say that at the 
same time and in the same discussion they made exactly the same remark 
concerning Newark Bay, and in order that the Port Authority might not be 
misunderstood by this committee, Mr. Outerbridge, the chairman of the Port 
Authority, has addressed a letter to your chairman stating that fact, and here 
is the letter, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. That may go in the record. 

The Port of New York Authority, 

February 21, 1922. 
Hon. S. W^allace Dempsey, 

Chairman Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

Conffresaional Office Building, Washington, D. G. 

Dear Mr. Chairman: Commissioner Van Buskirk advises that the project 
relating to channel improvements into and in Newark Bay is coining up for a 
hearing before your committee within the next day or two, and suggests that 
the port authority communicate with you in reference to this subject. 

The New York-New Jersey Port and Harbor Development Commission, which 
was the predecessor of the port author.ty, in its report of December 16, JLfi'20, 
said in summary chapter, page 30, in part : 

**The commission would'' further urge upon the Fe<leral authorities that the 
lower Hudson be dredged from pierhead line to pierhead line to make water 
front accessible to the deepest cargo carriers ; that the Federal Government co- 
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operate with the local authorities in providing 30-foot entrance channels to 
Jamaica Bay and Newark Bay and deep-water channels within those bays, a 
deeper channel than present projects provide through the Raritan Bay as well 
as up the Raritan River, etc." 

The Newark Bay project was also referred to in chapter 24, pages 368-369 of 
that report. 

The port authority, in reviewing the report of the bi-State commission and 
in its many hearings thereon, found general indorsement and suggestions for 
these several improvements to be progressed as rapidly as possible. 

The port authority desires to be recorded as concurring therewith. 

I am sending you with this a copy of the report of the former bi-State com- 
mission referred^* to above, in order that you may have it before you in con- 
sidering this project. 

The" port authority legislat'on has passed both houses in New Jersey unani- 
mously, and it is likely that it will be acted on to day in .the New York Leg- 
islature. 

Very truly, yours, 

B. H. OuTERBBiDGE, Chairman. 

Mr. Kindred. The idea of tlie port authority is to develop them both har- 
moniously is it not? 

Mr. Lehlbach. Yes; and the work the port authority has set out to do is 
to develop the railroad facilities leaving it to the municipalities to make 
the harbor developments. 

The Chaibman. Congressman Lehlbach does the port authority intend to rec- 
ommend any general plan for the develoi>ment of the harbor? 

Mr. Lehlbach. It has said this, that is recommended to the Federal Govern- 
ment — it is none of its concern and it has nothing to do with it — ^but it has 
by obiter dicta recommended to the Federal Government the development of 
Newark Bay and Jamaica Bay. Now, we come here and show what we have 
done in Newark Bay and show what the advantages of Newark Bay are, in order 
to let you consider them together with Jamaica Bay and either recommend 
either or recommend both, with the proviso that the engineers or some other 
competent authority should indicate which work is most beneficial and which 
should be immediately proceeded with. 

Mr. Layton. Congressman, for the purpose of the record, the term " general 
development" has been used. Will you please state just exactly what has 
been done officially for the purpose of considering the development of all these 
waters in a general way as one project, if anything has been done? 

Mr. Lehlbach. There has been absolutely nothing done by any joint authority 
or general authority for the development of any water in so far as it has 
that in contemplation immediately. The port authority is, as I have said 
before, addressing itself to the unification of railroad transportation and 
making it, as far as possible, available to present water facilities, and such 
water facilities as the Government may itself develop or aid in the develop- 
ment of. 

Mr. Layton. May I interrupt you to ask a question of Gen. Taylor, whether 
tlie Board of Engineers have ever contemplated a general survey of all these 
waters for the pui*pose of a one-project development? 

Gen. Taylob. It never has, because the law under which we act specifies 
distinctly that no survey except such as specifically authorized by Congress 
can be undertaken, and Congress has never j^et authorized us to make such a 
survey. 

Mr. Layton. The reason I am harping on this is that I am possessed of what 
the French call an " idee fixe," that this project is of such extreme importance 
that it should be considered as one project, and that in order to accomplish 
it we should proceed to the development of this project exactly as the Panama 
Canal was accomplished, and that is one bond issue, in which all these mu- 
nicipalities should join and show their interest in it by underwriting the 
Federal bonds at as low a rate of interest as possible, and measure their 
interest in these projects by what they will do in that regard. Say, for in- 
stance, bonds that they will guarantee to underwrite for 2 or 2^ per cent. 

Mr. Lehlbach. Mr. Chairman, I happen to know the previous question has 
been ordered on a measure that will come to a record vote immediately on the 
convening of the House, and therefore I shall remain merely a short time to 
introduce those who are desirous of being heard on behalf of other raunicipali> 
ties than Newark. 
The Chaibman. Does this complete your hearing as to Newark? 
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Mr. Lehlbach. As to the views Newark wishes to express as to the project; 
hut other municipalities are interested in it ; in fact, all those which border oa 
Newark Bay. Their project is identically the same project treated from the 
points of view of Bayonne and Bergen and Jersey City. Ell25abeth is not here 
to-day, but that borders on Newark Bay and they are as much interested as the 
others. 

Mr. Chalmers. Following Dr. Layton's suggestion, why do you not put on 
the record approximately what this is going to cost? , 

Mr. Lehlbach. It was the intention, and the report of thie district engineer 
was to blunt Bergen Point and take the rocks out of the entrance to the bay 
there. That was referred to by the board here in Washington to the District 
engineer for figures on what it would cost to do it in some other way. I do 
not know what the figures will be for the change in plan, nor have I had 
access to the District engineer's report. I 

I wish to introduce Mr. Hugh Kelly, of Jersey City, representing Commis- 
sioner A. Harry Moore, of Jersey City, who is the director of public works i 
there, and I wish at this time to have inserted in the record a list of the i 
various persons who form this delegation and who w^ould all express their 
views if time were afforded. | 

The Chairman. We will get those figures. Congressman, from the Board of i 
Engineers when we are hearing them. I 

Congressman Lehlbach. The following gentlemen are present : 

Representatives Lehlback, Parker, Taylor, and O'Brien, of New Jersey ; 

Hon. Fred C. Breidenbach, mayor of Newark ; 

Hon. Thos. L. Raymond, director of the department of sftreets and public i 
improvements, Newark ; 

Hon. William J. Brennan, director of public safety, Newark ; 

Hon. William J. Egan, city clerk, Newark ; I 

James W. Costello, chief engineer, division of works, Newark ; 

Arthur J. Simpson, engineer in charge, bureau of docks, Newark ; j 

Peter J. O'Toole, jr., bureau of information, Newark ; 

Edmund W. Wollmuth, secretary Newark Chamber of Commerce ; ' 

Curtis R. Burnett, chairman rivers and harbors committee of Newark ! 
Chamber of Commerce, and president Ironbound Manufacturers' Association, 
Newark ; 

A. L. Hatfield, Newark Chamber of Commerce; 

Dr. Henry Moskowitz, Newark Chamber of Commerce and Submarine Boat 
Corporation ; 

J. A. McNulty, chairman Newark Bay committee of Jersey City Chamber of 
Commerce ; 

A. F. de Castro, consulting engineer, Jersey City Chamber of Commerce ; 

Hugh Kelly, engineer, department of docks, Jersey City; 

C. W. Bryan, jr., Federal Shipbuilding Co., Kearny, N. J. ; 

D. MacArthur, Seaboard By-Products Co., Kearny, N. J. ; 
( 'harles H. Abramson, assistant city attorney, Jersey City ; and 
Judge Raymond Tifl'any, Hoboken Chamber of Commerce. 

STATEMENT OF MB. HUGH KELLY, ENGINEER OF DEPARTMENT 

OF DOCKS, JEBSEY CITY, N. J. 

Mr. Kelly. Mr. Chairman, Jersey City is comprehended in practically this 
area [indicating on the map]. 

The Chairman. In other words, it is opposite the lower end of Manhattan? 

Mr. Kelly. Practically, yes; and opposite the Newark terminal development. 
Jersey City's interests, of course, ore the interests of Newark, and we believe 
Jersey City's interests and Newark's interests are the interest of the whole 
country. 

NEWARK BAY AND HACKENSACK RIVER, N. J. 

The Chairman. And your interest, of course, is in the development of the 
west shore of the Hudson River? 

Mr. Kelly. No, sir ; our interest is in the development of the east shore of 
Newark Bay and the east shore of the Hackensack River. The west shoi"e of 
the Hudson River, as you may not know, on the Jersey side is now occupied 
entirely by railroad terminals, freight yards, and we believe that the develop- 
ment of Newark Bay and Hackensack River along the lines outlined by Mr. 
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Raymond and others would eliminate the railroad occupancy of the west shore 
of the Hudson River and permit that to be used for passenger steamers, put- 
ting the river front to the use it should be put to instead of a freight yard. 

Mr. KiNDBED. Might I ask if a gieat deal of that dockage oil the North River 
to which you have just referred is not already used by transatlantic steamers? 
Mr. Kelly. Not on the Jersey City side; that is in Hoboken. 
Mr. Kindred. The Leviathan docks there. 

Mr. Kelly. The Leviathan docks in Hoboken. When you consider the Jersey 
City shore front is 8 or 9 miles long on the Hudson River and there is none of 
it now being used by ocean-going steamers, there is something radically wrong 
with the development of the port of New York. It is a disgrace to the country 
that this condition should exist. 
Mr. Chamlebs. Do you want to put that in the record? 
Mr. KiNDBED. Let him put it in the record. 

Mr. Kelly. Yes, sir. Anyone with an unbiased opinion who will examine that 
situation will come to the same conclusion. 

Before going further I migbt say that in 1919, before the report of the port 
authority, which was then known as the New York and New Jersey Port De- 
velopment Commission, had been given publicity, Jersey City appointed a board 
of engineers to investigate the development of Jersey and to try to anticipate 
the report that the New Yorli and New* Jersey Port Development Commission 
might render so that Jersey City would be in a position to either approve or 
condemn the plan. Strange as it .may seem, our report was in the hands of 
the printers before the report of the Bi-State Commission was turned over to 
the legislatures of their respective States, and the report of the conclusions 
reached by this board of engineers of Jersey City was practically identical with 
the conclusions reached by the port of New York authority in so far as it 
alfeitts the establishment of connecting railroads and the stopping of freigl^t 
west of the Hudson River, which should never reach Manhattan Island. 

You gentlemen may not know that all the trunk-line railroads of the country 
find thelT way into this area here; the freight is stopped there, it is removed 
from the freight cars, the cars are put on lighters, it is lightered across here, 
and all over the harbor, in fact; some of it is taken back again for distribu- 
tion in New Jersey. Now, anyone with common sense can realize that it is not 
economy to take this freight across here, and bring it back again, and in some 
places bring it back again. It should stop here, and the port authority has 
reached the same conclusion we reached — that a system of belt-line railroads 
should connect all of these trunk lines ; the freight should be stopped here and 
transferred directly in bulk from the freight cars into ocean-going steamers. 
That is Jersey City's interest, it is Newark's interest, and, as I said before, it 
is the interest of the entire country. 

What we want is this : We want the channels 

The Chaibman (interposing). Put that on the record so it will mean some- 
thing to those who read it. What you say is that the trunk-line railroads of the 
country — I take it except the New York Central — come into the mainland be- 
tween Upper New York Bay and Newark Bay, and that from that point the 
freight is transferred to lighters and carried across to Manhattan, and then 
such part of it as is intended for ultimate destination somewhere to the w^est 
of Upper New York Bay is retransferred and shipped out. 

Mr. Kelly. Absolutely. 

Mr. KiNDBED. May I suggest that another exception with regard to railroads 
is the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad? 

The Chaibman. Yes. 

Mr. Keixy. I might add in that connection that the New York Central and 
New York, New Haven & Hartford reach Jersey City by the West Shore Rail- 
road, which is a part of the New York Central, so that all the trunk lines have 
their terminals on the west shore of the Hudson River. 

The Chaibman. How do the New York Central and the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford connect with the West Shore Railroad? 

Mr. Kelly. They are all part of the one system. 

The Chaibman. But I understood you to say they connect with the West Shore 
Railroad. Bfow do they connect? What is the connection? 

Mr. Kelly. The Hell Gate connection connects all those New England roads — 
the West Shore, the New York Central, the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
and, in fact, all the roads that come in from New England. 

89717—22 — --9 
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Mr. Kindred. May I sujfgest this? Do you believe th«t the New York Con- 
necting? Railroad Is 15 per cent efficient doing what you say It is doing nowV 

Mr. Kelly. I do not want to go on record as saying it Is efficient. 

Mr. Kindred. I happen to Icnow it is not efficient in doing what he thinks it 
is doing. 

Dr. MosKOWTTz. Tlie New York Central Railroad comes down from Albany 
Hud the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad comes by the Boston & 
iilhany, and the Hell Gate road is used for passenger traffic. 

Mr. Kindred. Do not let us have It on the record that it is not used for 
freight, too, because I know it is used for freight also. 

Dr. MosKowiTz. They get It in an indirect way. 

Mr. Kelly. The pont I want to make is that there is a physical connection 
somewhere; I do not know whether it is Hell Gate, Albany, or Cohoes, or 
somewhere else. 

The Chairman. There is a branch of the New I'ork Central comes in to that 
point, you say, and that is the West SlioreV 

Mr. Kelly. Yes ; they are all one railroad, but calle<l by different names. If 
they want to bring it over the West Shore it comes over the West Shore, but it 
all gets there. 

Mr. Chalmers. I want to emphasize a statement made by this young man 
that I know is true. The trouble has been r'ght there. I read in a New York 
paper that it costs 24 cents to ship a bushel of potatoes from Michigan to the 
Hudson River, and from Newark it takes four days and costs 47 cents to trans- 
fer the potatoes across the river and over the piers and docks to the Manhattan 
consumers. 

1*he Chairman. We only have 15 minutes. 

Mr. Kelly. To sum ui) briefly, what Jersey City wants the Government to do 
is to cooperate with the municpalities on Newark Bay and Hackensack River 
to extend this 30-foot channel from where Newark leaves off up past Droyer's 
Point, up to about this point where the Federal Ship Corporation is located. 
Now, from there on we have 30 feet of water. 

I will leave with the committee a copy of our report which outlines in detail 
exactly what Jersey City wants, and if there is nothing you want to ask me I 
will give way to someone else. 

Mr. CLorsE. There is one question I would like to ask. I'^ou have referre<l 
to the railroad fac lities at this point. In carrying the freight coming in across 
the bay, how does freight Anally reach Jamaica Bay? 

Mr. Kelly. Unless they have made some connection lately, the only way they 
can reach Jamaica Bay at the present time is by lighter. 

Mr. CLorsE. You mean that there are no railroad facilities at Jamaica BayV 

Mr. Kelly. There are no railroad facilities at Jamaica Bay unless they have 
been put there in the last six months. 

Dr. MosKOWiTz. There are none. 

Mr. Kelly. I want to emphazie again that we are not against an appropria- 
tion for Jamaica Bay ; we are for it. But if Jamaica Bay receives an appro 
priafon from the Government for dredging w^ork w^e feel that Newark Bay an«l 
the Hackensack River are also entitled to consideration from the Government. 
And I would like to say that I think the suggestion of Congressman Layton is 
a very good one for the Government to make a comprehensive survey of th( 

entire district. 

The Chairman. The Congressman -*s right about that. The only trouble is 
you do not want to cease work in the meantime, and a uniform plan will take 
a long time, and particularly if you embark upon any bond issue and have to 
convert the country and the municipalities and the States to any such scheme. 
It is going to take a long period, and :n the meantime I take it you want 
Newark Bay, and Jamaica Bay is wanted by New York City; but all thes<' 
projects have to be prosecuted. 

Mr. Kelly. Absolutely. But before any appropriation is made for Jamaica 
Bay I think a study should be made of the Newark Bay project so they can 
be made jointly, or the one that is of most benefit to the entire country can w? 

given precedence* ^t i t» i^ 

The Chairman. There w 11 be no question about taking up Newark Bay if w< 
can in any way get the report of the Chief of Engineers before we go on thr 
floor. There will be every disposition tt) consider it and consider what yon 
gentlemen have said.- 
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Mr. Lehmach. Mr. Chairman, we have about 10 minutes left and there are 
a few more speakers to be heard. I am addressing you, but I am warning the 
speakers that they ought to confine themselves to a few m nutes. 

I will now take pleasure in calling on Mr. McNulty, of Jersey City, chairman 
of the Newark Bay committee of the chamber of commerce. 

STATEMENT OF MB. J. A. McNTJLTY, CHAIBMAN NEWABK BAY 
COMMITTEE OF THE JERSEY CITY CHAMBEB. OF COMMEBCE. 

Mr. McNuLTY. Mr. Chairman, realizing the brief space we have and that 
there are others to be heard from, there is not much I can say except to quote 
some authority and some remarks of Mr. John Outerbridge in which he lays 
great stress on the fact that th s entire port development should be treated as 
a whole and not as an individual proposition — Jamaica Bay, Newark Bay, or 
•Hudson River, or any other. 

There is just a little passage I would like to read, and I think it serves the 
purpose pretty well. This is an address by Mr. Outerbridge on December 7. 
1921: 

" There are, therefore, two ma'n factors to be considered — the purely physical 
factor and the service factor. There is still a third factor which must not be 
overlooked, and that is that we have to consider the interests of the whole port 
as well as the relations of each port. There must be a physical connection be- 
tween the west and the east sides of the port. In crossing the boundary line 
between the two States it must be so located that the consent of the New Jersey 
municipalities will be readily secured for the necessary rights of way and so 
that the assent of the State of New Jersey to the crossing may likewise be 
obtained, and this will be the most readily obtainable through the adoption 
of the most comprehensive plan " — and right here, this is the main point— 
" the keystone of the arch n the plan now presented to you is the middle belt 
line in New Jersey identified by No. 10 on the map." 

Now, what they mean by that is this — if I can use this map Just a second; 
Here is Weehawken, which is the connection there of the West Shore Rail- 
road and the Susquehanna, running this belt Ine down south, taking in the 
Lackawanna and the Erie and the Pennsylvania lines, the Lehigh Valley, and 
the Jersey Central, hooking those all up along this west side here, is the plan 
they refer to as this belt line. It is practically all there now, with the excep* 
tion of 150 feet, which has to be hooked up between the National Docks Rail- 
way and the West New Jersey Shore Railroad. When that is completed, it 
seems to us that you ought to have water facilities there to carry out this de- 
velopment, and that can best be accomplished on Newark Bay. 

As I pointed out, that railroad will run along that line there, and, as has been 
remarked by the various people who have spoken, we are for Newark Bay and 
for Jamaica Bay, but we think they ought all to be treated as a whole. 

It mght be well to note that there are 75,000,000 tons of freight, according 
to the port authority, that came into this port district last year, of which 
45,000,000 tons remained on the west bank of the Hudson River. I think that 
speaks for itself. 

I might go on and state that the Jersey City Chamber of Commerce is in sym- 
pathy with anyjthng that is done by the municipalities in the port of New 
York, and stands behind all of them. 

The Chairman. In other words, over half the traffic that came in to New 
York from the west is ocean traffic? 

Mr. McNuLTY. Ocean freight; and remained on the west bank before broken 
in bulk. 

Mr. Lehibach. It is broken up there and lightered to where the ships are, 
because they can not be reached by railroad. 

The Chairman. I get it. 

Mr. Lehlbach. I will call on Mr. Charles H. Abrahamson, of Bayonne. 

STATEMSITT OF MB. GHABLES H. ABBAHJLlCSON, ASSISTANT CITY 

ATTOBNEY, JSBSEY CITY, N. J. 

Mr. Abkahamson. Gentlemen of the committee, I realize that time is going 
on, and I merely want to indorse everything that the previous speakers have 
said. Of course, if you look at the map, you can see Bayonne at the neck, 
surrounded by the Lower Bay, Kill Vun KuU, and the Upper Bay, and, nat- 
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urally, all the remarks that have been made apply peculiarly to Bayonne. 
Bayonne is in sympathy with all the other cities of New Jersey, and the argu- 
ment for establishing artificial means of handling freight, of course, apply 
to her. 

I merely want to go on record as stating that Bayonne is in accord with those 
who want to bring about this development which is in the nature of a national 
necessity. 

The Chaibman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Lehlbach. I will call Mr. C. W. Bryan, of the Federal Shipbuilding 
Co., which has a development just beyond the northern end of Newark Bay, on 
the Hackensack River. 

STATEMENT OF MB. C. W. BBYAN, JB., BEPBESENTING THE 
FEDEBAIi SHIPBUILDING CO., KEABNY, N. J. - 

•Mr. Bbyan. Mr. Chairman, it might be of interest to know that a private 
corporation has about a mile of water front in this district at the head of the 
bay in the northeast corner between the Lincoln Highway and the first crossing 
of the Central of New Jersey Railroad. This corporation has built a shipyard 
and has the largest repair and ship manufacturing plant in the port of New 
York. It would like to develop that further, because it is in a position' with the 
facilities developed with its own capital to break freight and store it there 
instead: of renting piers in New York and renting storage facilities there. 

A 10,000-ton ship, which is the preferred freight-carrying boat to the larger 
number of ports in the world to-day, draws 27 feet 6 inches of water. Therefore 
we advocate a 30-foot channel 500 feet wide through the bay and to the Lincoln 
Highway bridge in the Hackensack River. 

The Chaibman. What do you suggest from there out? 

Mr. Bbyan. We have dredged half a million yards of the Hackensack River 
for our own use on our own account, but we need more deep water if we are 
going to send! loaded ships out. We recently grounded an ex-German liner 
three times, drawing 19 feet of water, trying to bring it up on high tide. 

We have a large investment there and we employ an average of 5,000 men, 
and bought property in those municipalities to provide homes for them, and we 
want to continue. We picked out this site because the corporation realized 
this Is a coming city. You will have to have deep water in Newark Bay 
eventually, and the sooner the better. We have dredged about 1,100 feet to 
25 feet depth. 

Mr. Layton. What are you asking for now? 

Mr. Bbyan. We want a channel from the entrance of Newark Bay to the 
Lincoln Highway up the Hackensack. 

The Chaibman. How far up the Hackensack is that? 

Mr. Bbyan. It is about a mile past the point. You can see the bridge going 
across. 

The Chaibman. How far do you want it above that? 

Mr. Bbyan. That is as far as we want it. 

The Chaibman. How far is that from the north end of the bay? 

Mr. Bbyan. Well, I should say it is about a mile and a half past the point 
where the two rivers join there. The channel needed, as I say, for freight in 
that district, is a 30-foot channel at least 500 feet wide. A narrow channel 
you can not keep the ships in it and they ground. 

Mr. Lehlbach. Mr. Chairman, I will call Dr. Henly Moskowitz, representing 
not only the Newark Chamber of Commerce, but the Submarine Boat Corpora- 
tion and other Newark concerns, to address you briefly. 

The Chaibman. Let me ask Mr. Bryan this question: From Kill Van Kull 
what width of channel do you ask for? 

Mr. Bbyan. Our pilot has complained against the turn. We have conducted 
ships of 15,000 tons and 18,000 tons to and from our plant. We are taking 60 
of them a year on the average now. We are trying to catch the tides. 
Bringing them up a 16-foot channel on a 5-foot tide It allows us to skimp through 
with a 20-foot boat, but we have not been able to send out loaded ships or 
compete in the harbor for repair work on ships drawing 25 to 26 feet. 

The Kill Van Kull has plenty of water except the little corner reef, and I 
think the trouble there has been magnified. It Is just one place where it Is 
25 feet at the corner. 

The Chaibman. We thank you very much. 
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STATEMENT OP DB. HENBT MOSKOWITZ, BEFBESEKTING THE 

SUBMABINE BOAT COBFOBATION. 

Dr. MosKowiTz. Mr. Chairman, the Submarine Boat Corporation has been 
cooperating with the city of Newark in developing this terminal. We have 32 
ships that until the recent shipping slump have been actuallv operating. We 
have operated from Port Newarlc terminals to Cuba. It will interest you to 
know that our ships are 5,350 dead-weight tons and that we load those ships 
up to about 4,200 tons. 

Our first experience was with Bergen Rock. One of the first boats we sent 
out was stuck at the Bergen Reef, was injured and was kept there about three 
days and then sent to dry dock for repair. Desp.te that we continued and we 
sent ships to Cuba constantly. We sent one ship to South America. 

We have 32 ships at the docks now not doing anything, just as other shipping 
concerns are not doing anything. 

We have a dock there in cooperation with the city of Newark which is over 
4,000 feet long, which is available not only to these ships but to all ships. We 
have had a ship there of 8,000 tons, loaded it with steel and sent it out — a 
Japanese ship ; there is at present located in this dock about 3,200 tons of dead- 
weight capacity loading with steel for China. We have most modern direct 
rail-to-ship freight-handling facilities, and we have those facilities now. That 
is the point. In cooperation with the Federal Government we can begin to do 
business now and help to relieve the congestion in New York Harbor. 

There are two other points, and I am tjirough. Senator Jones and others 
have said It will be the policy of Congress to help those communities that have 
shown their good will by actually spending money. Director Raymond has told 
you that we have shown our good will and initiative. They have spent 
$5,000,000 to create those facilities and are ready to cooperate with you when 
the channel is there. We have done what the best opinion of Congress demanded 
of us, that we should show our good faith and our initiative by spending 
that money. And there is one other point. 

So important is this terminal considered by the port authority to this region 
that they say the keystone of the arch of that belt line which is going to connect 
by rail is located where? Right near Newark Bay. That is where it is lo- 
cated. It will go across the Lehigh Valley bridge right near Newark Bay and 
go across to Greenville and by tunnel over to Long Island. 

Now, the port authority has in its plan created a belt-line arrangement that 
will connect not only that Doyers Point but that Newark Bay proposition, and 
with 1,100 acres and all those acres available for manufacturers in that 
region, and with the connection with New England that this belt line will 
give us even further, you can see the importance of that development for the 
entire port of New York and for the country. 

We come here not as provincials; we come here not asking you to help 
Newark Bay because it is a local proposition, but you gentlemen from the 
West, overburdened with those charges in the East, see how we can cheapen 
your terminal cost; and Newark Bay peculiarly offers the opportunity of 
improving the whole port of New York, and therefore we appeal to you men 
from the interior, that Newark Bay makes a peculiar appeal to you, because 
Newark Bay is the logical place where you can have that direct rall-to-shlp 
connection and eliminate lighterage and reduce terminal charges. Our appeal 
is on national grounds and the elimination of congestion, and we are cooperating 
. with the port authority In bringing about a comprehensive development of 
the port 

The port authority has recognized in Its official reports the importance 
of Newark Bay as well as of Jamaica Bay. We come here not to knock an- 
other project, but we say to you at least we deserve an equality of considera- 
tion with Jamaica Bay — that, at least. 

Mr. Lehlbach. Mr. Chairman, there are other members who are Interested 
and whose constituents are directly Interested in this project — Congressman 
Parker, of the ninth district; Congressman Taylor, of the eighth district; and 
Congressman O'Brien, of the twelfth district. I will ask them briefly to Indi- 
cate their views briefly on the matter, and I will call on Congressman O'Brien 
first. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES F. X. O'BRIEN, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE TWELFTH DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF 
NEW JERSEY. 

Mr. O'Brien. Mr. Chairman, coUegues, and member of the committee, 
naturally I am very much interested in this project of Jersey City. It has 
been a burninp: question for the last 10 years, and we have been hoping and 
praying for relief, and I think this is the time we will get it. 

The point I wish to emphasize is this: Jersey City has followed the lines 
indicated by Dr. Moskowitz. It has already spent over a million dollars in 
money in procuring land there, and a private concern has spent over a million 
and a half dollars, and if we look at it from a selfish point of view, the de- 
velopment of Jersey City and her industries, it will mean that Jersey City in 
a short while, instead of being the fifteenth city in the Nation, will take such 
leaps and bounds that it will be way up where nature intended it to be on 
account of its geographical location. 

A statement was made a little while ago that, by comparison, so many millions 
of tons of freight passed by the harbor there. If I remember correctly, in 
1918 the combined tonnage of the Manchester Canal and the Panama Canal 
amounted to 25,000,000 tons. In that year 30.000,000 tons passed by the 
Narrows, and we have not had adequate facilities to handle that as it should 
have been handled for the best interests of the people of the East as well as for 
the best interests of the people of the West. 

Jersey City is one of the main arteries of the country, connected wth the 
great city of New York, the empire city of the world, I might sny, and New 
York needs it very badly. They are so congested they can not possibly handle 
the conditions that confront them, and if I could go into detail as to the cir- 
cumstances and the merits of this case I think this committee would vote 
unanimously without leaving their seats. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Have you anyone else? 

Mr. Lehlbach. Mr. Parker. 

STATEMENT OF HON. RICHARD WAYNE PARKER, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY. 

Mr. Parker. Mr. Chairman, I have been most interested in this subject from 
the very beginning, because I know the great problem of the Nation is the 
connection of the railroads of the West with the ocean steamer. We have here 
connecting with Newark Bay all the railroads that go to the West, and only 
one of those railroads, the New York Central, goes east of the Hudson River. 

We have on the west side, to speak of that alone— I think you have heard of 
the east si le — a territory 5 miles long and 2 miles wide of flat ground un- 
developed except that the railroads run across it. It is mud on top, but solid 
clay underneath, and that is over oO,000 acres of land with 5 miles of water 
front. We have a big basin there. I am sorry they have backed up on that 
proposition, because it is a place for the anchorage and the turning of vessels, 
and the cleaning of vessels, with practically fresh water, that can not be fount! 
anywhere else near by, and it is very valuable in that respect. 

We have to a certain extent developed docks there, but we can not develop 
docks further unless- we have the channel, and we believe that channel is 
due us. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Lehlbach. Mr. Taylor. 

STATEMENT OF HON. HERBERT W. TAYLOR, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROH THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY. 

Mr. Taylor. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, and colletigues, there 
is very little I can add to what has already been sa:d. I am i)ersonally familiar 
with the geographical situation of the entire Newark Bay project. Newark has 
shown its own faith in the matter by spending in the neighborhood of $5,000,000. 
No less than six railroad trunk lines have their terminals in this immediate 
vicinity. With Newark Bay as a terminal we could deliver freight by truck 
within" one-half hour to at least one-half million people, whereas under present 
conditions it frequently takes nearly three days. It seems to me that this is a 
strong argument in favor of the project. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 
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IVIr. Lehlbach. I have asked that the letter addressed to the coramttc*' 
by Mr. Outerbrrlge be incorporated in the record, and 1 will ask that sucli 
maps as are presented may be incorporated. 

The Chairman. That will be done. 

(Whereupon, the committee ad3ourned to Fridav morning, February 24, 
1922, at 10.30 o'clock.) 



Committee ox IUvkkk and Haruors, 

HoT'SE OF Representatives, 
Washington, I). T., February 2), Ui22. 

The committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. L. Wallace Dempsey (chair- 
man) presiding. 

STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. HA.B.BY TAYLOR, CORPS OF 
ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES ARMY. 

NFAVARK HAY, N. J. 

The Chairman. Gen. Taylor, as to the Newark Bay improvement, as I under- 
stand it, the district engin^r reported favorably for the dgging of a channel 
in Newark Bay 400 feet wide and 30 feet deep, and thnt part of the report has 
not been sent back at all. Is not that the fact? 

Gen. Taylor, That was substantially his reconnnendation, but included in 
his estimate was the amount of the dredging below the railroad bridge, which 
provided for following the present channel down to the Kill van Kull. That 
left a pretty bad turn from the Newark Bay Channel into the Kill van Kull 
Channel, requiring a turn of more than 90 degrees into a channel which is con- 
gested with commerce and where there are rather bad currents. The reason 
that was done was that the cuttng off of the entire Bergen Point, of which 
the material is largely rock, would be a very expensive proposition. The River 
and Harbor Board have though ix)ssibly there might be a compromise between 
the entire cutting off of the point and nothing; that is, that part of the point 
could be cut off and possibly a slice be taken off the southern edge of Kill van 
Kull Channel to ease the turn. For that reason the report was sent back to 
the district engineer for an estimate of the cost of doing the work suggested 
by the board. There was no question about the main part of the work, which 
was the dredging of the channel through Newark Bay. 

The Chairman. The reiwrt is sent back, then, not as to the channel but is 
sent back as to the turn at the entrance into the channer around Bergen Point. 
And the board will have a meefng on the 14th of March, and at that time you 
expect that you can formally approve the digging of the channel of the dimen- 
sions which we have mentioned, 4 (X) feet wide by 30 feet deep? 

Gen. Taylor. Well, we can arrange to have the report considered at that 
meeting and can then forward a report to Congress for such part of the project 
as is finished. 

The Chairman. And that will undoubtedly cover the channel and all exeept 

the turn at Bergen Point? 
Gen. Taylor. Yes ; and thsrt can come in later as a supplemental report. 
Mr. Osborne. General, does that include the 200 feet in width as now 

dredged? 
Gen. Taylor. That would mean widening the channel which they have 

already dug. 

Mr Osborne. To 600 feet? 

Gen Taylor. No ; to 400 feet. That is my recollection of it. That may not 
be the exact width, but it was not less than 400 feet, and I think it was 400 

feet. 

Mr, Radcliffe. I offer this resolution : 

-'Resolved, That the committee ai>prove of the widening and deepening of 
the channel of Newark Bay as suggested in the testimony of Gen. Taylor and 
that when the bill is reached on the floor the chairman be Instructed to offer 
a committee amendment for such iniprovenient, and if a favorable report shall 
have reached the committee as to the turn at Bergen I'oint before the bill is 
reached that the chairman also be directed to offer as a committee amendment 
the improvement of the turn at that point." 

(The resolution, be.ng duly secon<le<l, was put to vote and adopted.) 
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The Chairman. Now we will take up tlrs Connecticut River project. Gen. 
laylor, I see on this proposition that the recommenclation is that the improve- 
ment by the United States (tf the Connecticut River between Hartford, Conn., 
and Holyoke, Mass., is deemed advisable to the extent of providing a channel 12 
feet deep at mean low \\'ater and 100 feet wide, at an estimated cost of $1,870,000 
and $65,000 annually for maintenance, subject to four enumerated conditions. 
I see this is an old report. Has there been any change in condit'ons such as 
to change the view of the Chief of Engineers or the Board of Engineers on 
this project? 

Gen. Taylor. I am not certain whether there has or not. The conditions as 
regards the probabilit'es of commerce are the same now as they were then; 
that is, if this improvement is completed there will be considerable commerce, 
probably amounting to in the neighborhood of half a million of tons over that 
section of the river, consisting chiefly of coal carried up to Springfield for 
distribution through that section of Massachusetts and New England. 

There has been a mater al change in this, that there is now pending before 
the Federal Power Commission three applications for authority to construct 
a power dam at Enfield Rap'ds. That is the crux of the whole situation. Until 
that dam is completed there can be no satisfactory iinprovement of that section 
of the river. 

Mr. Layton. Where is that dam? 

Gen. Taylor. At Enfield Rapids, 13 miles above Hartford, about half way 
between Hartford and Springfield. There is now, and has been for a great 
many years, a dam at Enfield, but it is a small dam at the upper end of the 
rapids. 

Mr. Layton. As a matter of fact, General, there is no 52 miles of waterway 
in the United States that will exceed the value of this waterway as far as 
industry and manufacturing is concerned? In order words, is it not in the 
center of a tremendous industrial activity? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, it is ; but the chief value of that river there is the possi- 
hlllty of power development. 

Mr. Layton. Not for freight? 

(ien. Taylor. No. It has a considerable value as a navigation proposition, 
but the great value of that river is the possible power development, and that 
will be taken care of by private interests. As I say, there are three applications 
I know of now pending before the Federal Power Commission for authority 
to bu Id that dam. 

Mr. Layton. Conditions upon the building of the dam? 

Gen. Taylor. No ; the private interests are applying for authority to build the 
dam. 

Mr. Layton. Oh, to build it themselves? 

Gen. Taylor. To build it themselves, and when that dam is built and provided 
with a lock the worst obstruction in that sectiton of the river will be overcome. 
Above the dam there is now a depth of 7 feet, and very little dredging would 
be pequired to give them 10 or 12 feet. 

Mr. Layton. The dam is to overcome the obstruction at that point? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes ; the proposed dam will be at ttie foot of the rapids. There 
is now a small dam — I think that dam must be at least 100 years old — at the 
head of the rapids, then the water is conducted along the bank of the river by a 
small canal to the mills and the power developments at near the foot of the 
rapids. It is proposed to replace that old and inefficient development by a new 
and modern development which will require the construction of a dam at or 
near the foot of the rapids, and that with a suitable lock will provide the means 
of overcoming the rapids. 

Mr. Layton. Is there any navigation about Holyoke and Northampton? 

Gen. Taylor. Practically nothing. There is a little pleasure-boat navigation 
on the river, but nothing else, and nothing else is probable. It is not possible to 
navigate that section of the river. 

Mr. Layton. Just one more question and then I am through. There is a tre- 
mendous amount of silt that comes down out of the White Mountains every 
spring wh-n the freshets take place. Would not your dam be blocked up pretty 
nearly every spring? 

Gen. Taylor. I think not. Doctor. I do not think that the Connecticut River 
above Hartford woiild be a silt-bearing stream. It is not a heavy silt-bearing 
stream. There is silt in the lower part of the river, but I think that is more 
local. 
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The Chaibman. General, in other words, as I understaml you, we will not 
know what to do with regard to this improvement until after a license has 
been granted and you know what that license provides. That license will 
provide a method of development of the water power, and that method of 
development of the water power will provide also for navigation for a certain 
part of the stream. What part of the stream it will provide for and how it will 
provide for it will influence and determine in a large measure your recommenda- 
tions as to wh^t should be done thereafter, will it not? 

Gen. Taylob. The power development will provide entirely for the improve 
ment of the upper section of this stretch except for a small amount of develop- 
ment in the pool. We know fairly well what we will recommend below, from 
Hartford up to this dam, but that improvement can be made in very much less 
time than the dam can be built and until that dam is built, as I say, it is im- 
possible to develop any navigation there at all on that section of the river. 

The Chaibman. They have to file with the applications specifications of the 
work they propose to do and just how they propose to do it. Now when those 
specifications have been filed and a license has been granted on that basis you 
will have the data just as much as you will after the work is completed upon 
which to determine what the Government ought to do and needs to do, will 
you not? 

Gen. Taylob. Yes; they have so far only an application for a preliminary 
permit. They have not yet filed the plans of their development. 

The Chaibman. What do you purpose doing with the new stone bridge Hart- 
ford has just built below Hartford? 

Gen. Taylob. Nothing. That has 45 feet clearance. That will provide for 
all the navigation that will take place on that section of the river. That is a' 
monumental bridge. It was provided by the law that authorized the construc- 
tion of the bridge that it should be built so that if a draw was demanded in the 
future it could be put in ; but it will be many years, in my opinion, before the 
navigation will be sufficient to require them to remodel the bridge. It would 
destroy to a great extent the monumental character of the bridge to remodel it, 
and the cost would be enormous. The height is sufficient for any tug that would 
use the river, except at extreme high stages. At ordinary stages a tug and barge 
can go under the bridge without diflftculty. 

The Chaibman. Forty-five feet is much higher clearance than they have on 
12-foot w^aterways generally, is it not? 

Gen. Taylob. The New York Barge Canal has 15-foot clearance ; the Harlem 
River bridges have 24 feet at high water, and there is an enormous tonnage, 
and those bridges are only opened for vessels having a greater height than 
24 feet. That provides for all the tugs, and they have some powerful tugs, 
fire- boats, and all the barges that are used on the Harlem River go under 
the bridges without requiring the bridges to be opened ; so 45 feet would be 
sufficient for any ordinary tug or any ordinary barge, except a barge with masts. 

The Chaibman. To summarize it, what you advise is that this be held until 
the license is granted and that then we take it up? 

Gen. Taylob. Personally, I think it is a little premature to take this proj- 
ect up. 

The Chaibman. Premature because you do not know what will be left for the 
Government to do? You do not know what the Federal Power Commission is 
going to require those who develop the water power to do, and so you do not 
know what will be required for the Government to do. 

Gen. Taylob. That is partly it; but it is still more the fact that until the 
power company — ^to whichever power company that permit may be granted — 
is ready to go ahead with their work and has actually started it there is no 
use for the Government to start anything below, because we could not get by 
there, and the section below the power dam can be completed in less time than 
the power dam would take to build. Also,. I would like to call attention to the 
fact that as this estimate was made in 1914, of course it is now insufficient. It 
probably would cost nearly twice as much. In other words, instead of being 
a $1,800,000 development it would be nearer a $3,500,000 project. 

The Chaibman. That is, if the Government does what is contemplated here? 

Gen. Taylob. Yes. 

The Chaibman. But the Government may not be required to do that much be- 
cause the power company may do a considerable part of that work. 

Gen. Taylob. No ; the principal part of that work is in improving the river 
below the dam, something that the construction of the dam would have nothing 
to do with ; but because of the cost of doing the work at the present time we may 
consider a different method of improving the river below the dam now. 
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Mr. Layton. Wh^t I would like to know is whether there is now a real de- 
mand for Government permission to put that dam across the river at that point? 

Gen, Taylor. There is a real demand for it, and several times the money has 
all been subscribed and they have been all ready to go ahead with the work ; but 
they were not able then to get a license or authority to build the dam. That was 
before the Federal power act was passe<l. Since the Federal power act was 
passed, as you know, there. has been considerable difficulty in raising money to 
put into power developments. 

The Chaibman. For new undertakings of any kind. 

Gen. Taylor. For new undertakings. That is the only thing that has held 
that up. 

Mr. Layton. What I want to get at is, What would be the objection to granting 
permission under proper restrictions and conditions for building that dam? 

Gen. Taylor. There is no objection whatever, Doctor, but under the procedure 
of the Federal Power Commission they have to consider all the applications that 
come in. They have three applications that have been submitted that request 
authority to build the dam. Only one company can do it. Now the Federal 
Power Commission has been investigating that and will, I expect, grant a pre- 
liminary permit and eventually a license for the construction of the dam to 
whichever company they decide is the most entitled to it. 

Mr. Layton. As a matter of fact, nobody, good, bad, or indifferent, in the way 
of an applicant can build it? 

Gen. TAYT.OB. Not unless he gets the license from the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. Chalmers. You mean by " the company most entitled to it," the company 
that can do the best public service, as I understand it? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir ; the company which has the rights and whose work will 
be of the greatest public benefit. 

Mr. Layton. Still I do not see why we should not recommend or authorize the 
construction of a dam across that river now. 

Gen. Taylor. We have no authority. 

The Chairman. We have nothing to do with the dam. 

Gen. Taylor. We have nothing to do with it. 

Mr. Layton. We have something to do with the authorization of constructing 
one across a public stream, I submit. 

The Chairman. No ; that is power development, as I understand it, pure and 
simple. 

Gen. Taylor. You have no recommendation before you for the construction 
of a dam by the Government. That project would not be considered favorably 
at all if it involved the construction of a dam, because it would be so expensive. 

Mr. Layton. I am not speaking of that, but would not a private company have 
to come to Congress to get an authorization to build a dam across a public 
stream? 

The Chairman. No ; that is in the Federal power act. 

Mr. Layton. That is already provided for? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

HOUSTON SHIP channel. 

General,. there is something here in regard to this Houston ship channel. I 
understand that the local interests have advanced a considerable sum of money, 
all that they have been expected to advance, and a large portion of the cost, 
and they are willing to advance whatever balance there is due from them, but 
they want a continuing contract. Will you tell us just what the facts are in 
regard to it, in a brief way? What is the project? 

Gen. Taylor. The project provides for 30 feet from deep water in Galveston 
Harbor to the turning basin near Houston, with the cutting off of a number of 
bends in the upper part of the project where the channel is very crooked. The 
channel starts at this point [indicating], in Galveston Harbor near the jetties, 
extends across Galveston Bay up to Buffalo Bayou, and up Buffalo Bayou to 
the turning basin at Harrisburg, so called, which is a suburb of Houston and 
which is almost if not quite within the city limits of Houston. 

Mr. Layton. Approximately how many miles up there, General? 

Gen. Taylor. It is 50 miles. 

Mr. Layton. You had to make deep water across the whole of Galveston Bay? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes ; the natural depth in Galveston Bay Is 8^ to 9 feet all the 
way across— 8 to 9 feet. 
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Mr. Chalmeks. What is the width of that channel? 

(ien. Taylob. I think it is 150 feet we are widening it to. 

The Chairman. What part of the work is completed? 

(Jen. Taylor. A 25-foot project was completed, and we are noVK- deepening it 
to 30 feet. 

Tiie Chairman. How much of that work is done? 

Gen. Taylor. Nearly all of the channel acrc«s Galveston Bay is completed 
and a short strip up into Buffalo Bayou, and we have also heen doing with 
our own dredges the cutting off of a number of the worst points. One of the 
conditions under which the project was adopted was that the city of Hous- 
ton should contribute $1,865,000, which was one-half of the estimated cost of 
the work, exclusive of the cost of certain dredges which it was anticipated 
would be bought for the purpose of carrying out the work. We were able, 
however, to get very low prices for doing the work by contract, and the dredges 
have not been built. 

Houston sold bonds to the full amount of the sum that they were required 
to contribute. The money has been placed in banks where, I believe, it draws 
interest, but it is deposited tc the creolit of the Secretary of War as rapidly 
as we ask for it. We have been asking for the money only in sufficient amounts 
to meet the obligations ; that is, the bills paid for half out of the money con- 
tributed by Houston and half by the Ignited States, so that they have met all 
of the amounts appropriated by Congress promptly and are prepared to meet 
further amounts appropriated. It is merely a question of obtaining additional 
funds. 

The Chairman. Let us take the annual report. General, and find just what 
the conditicn of the work is at present, and how far we have gotten and what 
remains to be done. 

Gen. Taylor. At page 1033 it begins. 

The Chairman. At the bottom of 1035. The ruling de7)ths at mean low tide 
on June 30, 1921, were as follows: Through Galveston Bay, 25.4 feet; thence 
to mouth cf Vinces Bayou, a distance of 20 miles, 25.2 feet; thence to and 
including the turning basin, 25.5 feet. 

Gen, Taylor. That is the end of the 25-foot project. 

The Chairman. It is to and including the turning basin. Where is that? 

Gen. Taylor. Pretty near the end. 

The Chairman. And thence to Houston, 5 feet. 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir; but the turning basin, so called, is the head of the 
deep-water project. Above the turning basin there is a project for 8 feet, 
I think it is. That is just for barge navigation. 

The Chairman. Let us see. [Reading:] 

" This provides for a channel 30 feet deep at mean low water, 250 feet wide 
across Galveston Bay, and 150 feet wide in the river section from Morgan 
Point through San Jacinto River and Buffalo Bayou, with suitable widening 
of the channel in front of the wharf at Manchester and with certain cut- 
offs and easing of certain sharp bends to head of Long Reach." 

Where is Long Reach there? 

Gen. Taylor. That is practically at the turning basin. 

The Chairman (reading) : 

" Where it ends in a turning basin about a thousand feet wide and 30 feet 
deep. The project also provides for a light-draft extension of this channel 
8 feet deep and 40 feet wide." 

It is simply this, that you have got your 25 feet, and it is a question of 5 
additional feet. 

Gen. Taylor. That is correct. 

The Chairman. Now, let us take up your local cooperation and see what 
that is. Now, there has been contributed $1,206,000, being half the cost. 

Gen. Taylor. That was half the cost of the 25-foot project. 

The Chairman. That is the Houston Ship Channel? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That is the whole thing, Is it not? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir ; that is the whole thing. 

Mr. Layton. And $250,000 is half the cost of building two pipe-line dredges? 

The Chairman. Now, this is what the report says at the top of page 1036 : 

" In compliance with the provisions of tlie river aujtl harbor act approved 
June 25, 1910, the citizens of Harris County, Tex., contributed the sum of 
$1,206,297.83, being one-half of the cost of constructing the Houston Ship 
Channel to depth of 25 feet.*^ 
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That is what their contribution was under the act. 

Gen. Taylor. That is under the old project and that is all done and, you 
might say, wiped off the slate, and we have started on a new project now 
which is given in the second paragraph below that. 

The Chairman (reading) : 

" The river and harbor act approved March 2, 1919, requires that the local 
interests must furnish without cost to the United States all necessary ease- 
ments and dumping grounds and contribute the sum of $1,365,000 toward the 
improvement. These conditions have been met. The local interests have, by 
a bond issue, raised the necessary funds for their proportion of the cost, have 
supplied allotments from these funds as fast as demanded by the Federal 
authorities, and have given a bond to furnish the remainder as needed." 

That is your situation? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And it is simply a matter of accounting as to how much is 
due? . ^ 

Gen. Taylor. Yes. 

The Chairman. Simply a question of figures? 

Gen. Taylor. That is all. 

The Chairman. Adding up the sums they have contributed so far and sub- 
tracting that amount from $1,365,000? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I suppose they are anxious that the work should be pro- 
ceeded with as rapidly as possible. How about the progress of the work, Gen. 
Taylor? What do you say as to that? 

Gen. Taylor. Well, we have been making very good progress, I think, down 
there. We have had two contracts for dredging across the bay. The entire 
bay was divided into four sections and we made a contract for different sections, 
but it so happened that two contractors got the entire work, one contractor 
getting two sections and another contractor getting the other two sections. All 
of the work across the bay has been completed, giving them 30 feet across the 
bay, and' also under another contract we have commenced dredging below 

The Chairman (interposing). You say you have 30 feet across the bay? 

Gen. Taylor. Thirty feet across the bay, I think, at the present time. Of 
course this report is of last June. 

The Chairman. That is about half the distance, is it not? 

Gen. Taylor. That is nearly half the distance; yes. The dredging in the 
upper part of the bayou, however, is more difficult ; it may take a little longer 
to finish the upper part than it has to finish the lower part. 

The Chairman. Is there any reason for authorizing a continuing contract? 

Gen. Taylor. There is no more reason in this case than there is in a dozen 
others. In fact, I can name a dozen others where I think there is more reason 
for a continuing contract than there is in this case. 

The Chairman. Because you think you are getting reasonably expeditious 
results? 

Gen. Taylor. We are. We are making quite ra^id progress and have had 
sufficient money to make large contracts at very reasonable prices. 

Mr. Layton. And you had $666,946.60 available July 1, 1921, for maintenance, 
by this report on page 1041, about the middle of the page? 

Gen. Taylor. Yes, sir ; that is for the group. 

Mr. Layton. That is what I meant. 

Gen. Taylor. Yes. 

The Chairman. Group A. 

Gen. Taylor. Yes. 

The Chairman. What does group A include? 

Gen. Taylor. Well, that includes Galveston Harbor, Galveston Channel, 
channel from Galveston Harbor to Texas City, channel to Port Bolivar, and 
Houston Ship Channel. 

The Chairman. Now, that is all that needs to be said on that question, is it 
not? It was called to my attention yesterday on the proposition of continuing 
contracts. That disposes of that, does it not ? 

Gen. Taylor. Unless the committee is going to adopt the policy of continuing 
contracts, I would not recommend that this be adopted as the only one. Not that 
I do not think it is a good project and that we should go ahead and complete it 
as rapidly ^s possible, but, in comparison with other projects thr-otighout the 
country, its progress is very good. 

(Whereupon the committee recessed until 2.30 o'clock p, m., this date.) 
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